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POVERTY IN THE WORLD'S 


By Lapy HEN 


HE very idea of the child in the slum 
is an anomaly. 
and the joy of childhood are two thoughts 


The beauty of nature 


that should be indissolubly linked, and yet 
the child is the most apparent object in 
any slum of any city through which you 
are called to pass. The long narrow street 
crowded with 
light 


the dusty doorsteps, the grimy pavements, 


tenement-houses, where air 
and and sunshine are all shut out, 
these are the playgrounds of millions of 
children of all nationalities. But the Lon- 
don slum, perhaps, is peculiar in many ways 
—first, because of the immense size of the 
city, which precludes children from ever 
realizing that anything exists beyond the 
dark, grimy streets or the hot, dusty pave- 
ments, and there is no feature of our social 
life that presents more vividly and con- 
Stantly the fact that the 
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Ww dearly bought than 
it 
huge 


rld‘s largest city is 
the child life 


areas of 


in the densely 
The 


are leading a dual existence. 


as we see 


packed this London. 
children here 
There are two great influences at work in 
their lives which war the one against the 
is the their 
education, the their so- 
life,*’ 


n constant conflict. 


influence of 
other of 


these two great 


other. The one 


school 
called 


forces 


‘*home and 


are i In school 
they are taught that virtue has made men 
great, that honesty and sobriety are quali 
ties which are indispensable to the life of 
every decent citizen; but outside the school 
they realize that none of these things which 
its walls is carried 
It is there- 


they are taught within 
out in their daily experience. 
fore very little wonder that, with the ad- 
our 


which blesses 


comparatively little fruit, 


vanced education now 


we see 


country, 
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and that drunkenness 
and crime should con 
tinue, even though 
children have had the 
advantages which 
were unknown to their 
parents. 

It has been” ve ry 


truly said that ‘*man 
fosters excitement, 
while nature makes for 
rest.”’ I have read 


somewhere that Elijah 





heard the voice of 


God in the silence of 
ie the mountain, but that 
it was in the turmoil of the town that 
the people called for the release, not of 
Christ, but of 
for the crucifixion of their King. And 
so, just as country life will produce the 


Barabbas, and clamored 


stolid calm that seems almost to amount 
to stupidity, city life produces a_rest- 


less temperament which leads to law 
lessness and strife, and as we listen to the 
constant cries, to the noisy games, to the 
eternal talk, and even to the language 
which makes us shudder as we pass along, 
we realize that excitement is the daily state 


of these slum children. With few open 
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spaces in which to play such games as re 
quire freedom of limb or athletic strength, 
they pass their time playing pitch and toss 
on the pavement till the policeman comes 
around, and then dodge behind the house, 
and back again in order to continue games 

vames that are ‘tone constant row,”’ 
ending probably in a fight in which the 
girl will attack the boy or the boy the girl, 
quite regaidless of sex or strength. All 
that is beautiful is a sealed book to the 
child of the town; the sunrise and the sun 
set are all alike; the green leaves may come 
and go, but nothing is green for him: 
and when the stars come out in the dark- 
blue heavens it only means that there is a 
cessation of heat and a little time of cool 

but no rest or quiet, for night draws 
around him no curtains, and there is no 
solitude, nothing but the same_ beating 
steps upon the pavement, and noisy screams 
of those who like himself are never alone. 

It is difficult to realize until one lives 
amone these children what their constant 
suffering means. In the winter, always 
cold and hungry, they sit upon the door 
step with blue fingers, trying to wrap their 
little scanty rags around them, going to 
school pinched and underfed, often faint 
for want of food ; but, perhaps, when summer 
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comes, the trial is almost 
greater, for I have seen them 
wilt away like flowers, when 
the pavement is hot and their 
houses are unbearable, sitting 
upon the doorsteps with heavy 
heads laid in little grimy 
hands, looking the very pic- 
ture of despair. 

And although 
suffer, their life is 
There 
them certain pleasurable ex 


they 
alto- 


come to 


yet, 
not 
ceth r sad 
citements from time to time 
which compensate for much. 
“The gentleman who keeps 
rats to 


the coal-shop’*? has 


kill, and he invites the boys 


to hunt in the kitchen under 


his shop. Then the hunters 
will rollup their trousers, take 
their coats off and enter the empty kitchen, 
while the smaller brothers and sisters press 
their faces against the grating in the pave 
ment above to watch the sport. Out 
big rat. ‘‘At Tim! At 
Tim!*? shriek the young ladies from above, 


comes 


one him, him, 


and Tim, looking like a Roman gladiator, 


will advance and face the rat, and then go 


. 
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for him. 
rat will 
then Tim 
throws the dead body of his 
the the 
the 


The boy and the 
fieht 
triumphant 


for a while, 


and 
middle of 


foe into 


floor, and children cheer 
wildly. 

If you watch their games, 
the 
learned to un 


They 


you will see just how 


children have 


derstand amusement. 


will play at theater on the 
doorsteps. The top step is 
thre stave, and Polly is to do 


a step-dance there. Polly, in 


a torn dress, with her hair 
falling over her face, will bow 
the door 


sltting on 


to those 
step, and then proceed to a 


amidst the loud ap 
Then 
will come a boy wearing a pair of trousers 
bie for This is 
but of necessity, 


prison 


dance 


plause of the audience. 


sizes too him. not 


of choice because his 


father is in and his mother 


is unable to provide him with any other 


wardrobe, and so he is having a turn at 


his father’s clothes while he is 


Then 


away. 


will come another, with all the 
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buttons gone from every article of clothing, 
and he solemnly turns somersaults and 
then, covered with blushes, waits while 
the audience pours forth its appreciation. 

But these ragged children of the slums do 
not always have to play at theater on door- 
steps. The theater itself, with all its 
glitter and show of wealth and fashion, is 
frequently the scene of their dancing, and 
real audiences give applause to reward their 
efforts. At Drury Lane, especially during 
the season of pantomimes, children, gath- 
ered from the streets and dressed in all the 
ragged picturesqueness of their ordinary 
garb, dance as merrily, to the strains of the 
orchestra, as though their life were con- 
tinually a gay one. Capital dancers they 
are, too, unequaled probably among their 
kind in any city in the world. 
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THE SLUMs., 


After playing at theater, the children 
will turn to play at another game, 
‘‘fathers and mothers’’ they call it, and 
that is probably one of their favorites. 
And here again you find the story of every- 
day life; but this game as played by the 
children of the slums is one of the saddest 
that I know. This doorstep is a saloon, 
and the other doorstep a saloon, and the 
children come reeling out, the father from 
one and the mother from another. They 
will have a desperate fight on the pave- 
ment, and then the mother, pretending to 
be bruised and bleeding, will come back 
to her home, which is the third doorstep, 
amidst the commiseration of the neighbors 
who sit waiting for her; or else a child will 
leave the home doorstep and fetch her 
mother from the saloon reeling drunk, 
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amidst cheers and applause. It matters 
the 


in its worst form. 


not what game is, drink is always 


there, drink Drunken 
ness and vice are matters of course to these 
children, 

As with the game of playing at theater, 
so with that of 
there is its counterpart in real life, and this 
Despite the 


‘fathers and mothers,”’ 
time it is not a happy one. 
restrictions of the law coneerning minors, 
the 
first objects to attract the attention of the 


children in the slum distriets are the 


unnecustomed Visitor to the saloons Bear 
ing pails, pitchers and various other re 
ceptacles, they stand waiting their turn to 


ret. the quantity of beer for whieh they 


have been despatched, and, that obtained, 
troop off with it to the parents waiting 
their return at home. 

Not long ago, I was passing down the 
great thoroughfare in which our Settlement 
is situated, and the hands of the clock were 
One little 


desolate figure was sitting looking into the 


pointing to twelve midnight. 


street, watching the trafic pass to and fro, 
s»> tired that he could hardly hold up his 
child than 


I stopped and asked him why he was 


not more ars 


head, a 
old, 
there, and wearily the little head turned to 


eight ve 


THI 
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the clock with the chureh tower above and 
said, ‘*‘Tam waiting for closing-time to go 
and fetch mother out and take her home.’ 
The 
of fact, just the every-day experience of 
that little 
who will do the same thing, whose home is 


the haunt the 


words were said as a perfect matter 


lad, one of a thousand others 
natural 


the 


pavement, whose 


saloon, whose mothers ereatest curse 
they have. 

But the result of the way in which these 
high-strung, excitable 
the 


sized men and women with their pale faces 


children live is a 


pature, and when we look at undet 
and poor pliysique, we realize that this re 
sult is not only the effect of living away 
from the country, but is due to the con 
tinual unrest in which their days are passed. 


The 


home, and so that best blessing is unknown 


poor can hardly be said to have a 


to these children. Indeed, with the growth 
of tenement-block dwellings, many do not 
but 


and therefore all the powerful associations 


possess even a house mere lodgings, 
which surround the idea of home are absent 
from their lives forever. 

But of all the characteristies that I think 
bring continued hope to our minds, the ex 


traordinary confidence in those who have 
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CUSTOMERS Ol 


been kind to them, shown by these children, 
When the chil- 


begun to look 


is, I think, the greatest. 

dren of the slum have once 
upon you as their friend, they place in you 
the most unbounded 


down the street, the little black hands steal 


trust. As you pass 


into yours, and the little eyes look up into 
your face, even if there is murmured only 
the word ‘*Hallo!"’ 
friendly passport to show that they realize 


which is a sort of 


that you and they are one in thought and 
aim. And this love and trust is due to the 
fact that among even the most drunken of 
parents, the most improvident, dirty people, 
you find an extraordinary love for their 
They 


have never understood, many of these slum 


children as they understand love. 
parents, of how much they ate depriving 
They 


were brought up in the same way, they 


these little ones by their habits. 


have lived the same life, and possibly have 
never realized thit there is anything more 
that they 
their children is an undoubted fact, and it 


for them to wish; but love 
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is only in very isolated instances that you 
find them treating them with real harsh- 
ness or cruelty. 

The children themselves display a similar 
affection, and in their conduct toward one 
the goodness of heart with 
When- 
ever one in a family attends a distribution 
of food by the fresh-air fund, or some 
similar event, those at home are sure to be 


another show 


which nature has endowed them. 


remembered, and the pockets of the fa- 
vored member return lined with as many 
of the good things as they can hold or their 
possessor could acquire. As such events 
are considered affairs of no little impor- 
tance, the best clothes which the children 
possess are brought into requisition, and as 
it frequently happens that the child who 
is to go has not so good a wardrobe as some 
other in the neighborhood, an exchange is 
made for the occasion. In this way the 
same suit or dress will figure time after 
time at these food distributions, worn by a 
different child. 
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What hope is there in our minds when 
we deal with these children?) Only on 
I think, and that is that the future gea 
erations will realize that the ereat in 
dustries should be removed from the town 
centers: that factories should) be estab 
lished in villages and small country places, 
where the artificial conditions resulting 
from this crowded life for the children 
should exist no more; where the parents 
may find their work, but at the same time 
the children may have their heritage of 
play, and that not once on a given oceasion 
should these children be taken out into 
God's beautiful country, but) that 
early life should be spent in those sur 
roundings which God intended for all the 
world. And this ean be brought about, 
and ought to be brought about, if civiliza 
tion will but realize that the massing of 
people in big cities is neither hygienic nor 
scientific. 

There is another aspect of the unfortu 
nate side of London life which, while it 
does not affect the children of the mx trop 
olis, nor, perhaps, is properly a feature 
of the slums, is no less pathetic. In asense 


it is even more so, for it has to do with 
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men who have once had a standing in the 
world and who have lost it, who have be 
come wreeks on the great sea of life, and, 
drifting to the modern Babylon, have there 
become hopeless derelicets. As in that 
dread = Sareasso Sea, in whose sluggish 
witers and dense seaweed the ill-fated ves 
sel which finds itself enmeshed floats help 
lessly, so these men who come to London 

the hope of retrieving in a measure lost 
fortune, see hope fade, their last means 
gone and only death to look forward. to. 
Lawyers, clergymen, doctors, graduates of 
universities, merehants, inventors—all eon 
tribute to this human flotsam of the creat 
city. Intermingled with them in the haunts 
to which they are at length driven are the 
ignorant and the vicious, all in a motley 
crowd which constitutes the failures of hu 
manity 

Not at first do these once-prosperous 


wrecks take to the slums for their abode. 





For a while, as long as their money lasts, 
they live in the cheap lodging - houses, 
generally in the side streets leading from 
Oxford Street, in the district bounded 
by Regent Street and Tottenham Court 


Road. The section is near enough to 
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A LITTLE MOTHER 


fashionable London to be respectable, yet 
even here are all the attributes of the slum 
except its outward squalor 
and the children. The wire 
cages which serve as_ bed- 
rooms, just large enough for a 
single narrow cot and with- 
out even a chair for furni- 
ture, are as pitiful evidences of 
the poverty of their occupants 
as the slums proper can af- 
ford. 

Yet it is no uncommon 
spectacle to see a man well 
groomed, with a silk hat and 
carrying a gold-headed cane, 
emerge from the door of one 
of these cheap West End lodg- 
ing-houses. These marks of 
respectability are necessary to 
the prosecution of his hopes 
of business. Perhaps he has 
come to London with the ex- 
pectation of being able to or- 
ganize a company to take over 
some mining property, or to 
enlist the interest of capital in 
an invention on which he has 


CHEERFUL EVEN IN WRETCHED SUKROUNDINGS. 


expended his last resources. There are 
a score of other reasons which may be 
the motive of the desire to appear prosper- 
ous while living on a shilling a day. But 
the weeks pass and nothing comes. The 
‘*tile’’ becomes more noticeably out of 
style, the Prince Albeit coat more frayed 
at the edges and the back more shiny, the 
trousers more bagged at the knees. And 
one day there is a figure less at the 
lodging-house table to eat the threepenny 
fish supper, and a figure more in the 
slums. 

It is time that the great civilized nations 
destined to lead the thought of the world 
should crush out with unrelenting vigor 
the plague of the great city, the madness 
that would) mass human life, and thus 
eventually destroy divine ideals. Only 
when we realize that the world is large 
enough for all, that there must be room for 
oll, that the employer and the employed 
must live under healthful and holy condi- 
tions, shall the great principle of Christian 
brotherhood make the extremes of luxury 
and the depths of misery an impossibility, 
for only then can there dawn upon an awa- 
kened nation a real understanding of their 


rights. 
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EpiITED By ———— 


CHAPTER I. 
last evening, 


Sunday, November 12. 
| PON retiring 
a copy of the ‘North 


I found 
American 
on my reading-stand. ‘I had not 
ordered it, for a its 
there puzzled me. But 
the pages, I came to one with a single in- 


review’ 


and moment being 


as I turned over 


itial marked in lead pencil. I recognized 
the writer, Lady Mary ——: 
good friend even at the expense of my feel- 


as always, my 
ings. During my three days at the Duke of 
B's last month, we had frequent talks about 
kingly duties. I let her see my impatience 
with the round of perfunctory duties in 
which I seemed to be immersed. 

‘‘Why not 
Napoleon 


she asked. 


what 


‘But why?’’ 
throw overboard called 
‘the old implements of custom and delu- 
sion’? Why not give your people the full 
benefit of your brain and heart?*’ 

And later on in the talk, she said: 

** What to fear? What mat- 
ters it what comes to you? There is no 
probability but that anything you would 
be for the of the 


And even if you lost power and 


have you 


do would betterment 
people. 
place itself, life would be more interesting 
than the stupid round of functions in 
which you now waste your existence.’’ 

The idea was one which had long had 
for me a charm. 

‘*What an agitation it would create!"’ I 
had remarked, musingly. ‘How the critics 
would spring up at the idea!”’ 
matter !’’ she replied. 


‘True! But no 


‘*You would be doing for others! You 
would have an object! Life would be 
worth living !”’ 

As the remembrance of this talk now 


ran through my head, I glanced at the 
It was entitled, ‘‘An Indictment 
I read: 


“Is this social influence of the Crown a good ora 
bad thing? That depends, of course, on how it is 
wielded. It may be the most powerful of all instru- 
ments for social well-being; 1t may also be very 
much the reverse. I am afraid that, in England's 
case, the conclusion ofany thorough and dispassion- 
ate inquirer must be that the Monarchy militates 
against national efficiency, emphasizes and en- 
courages what is least desirable in the national 
character, and perpetuates an atmosphere which is 
fatal to the realization of the country's best self. 
This conclusion is not based, or at any rate not en 
tirely, on the actions or personality of the present 
wearer of the Euglish Crown, The factors, or most 


article. 
of the British Monarchy.’’ 


of them, that have gone toits making are inherent 
in the general position and workings of Monarchy 
in England, in the spirit it engenders, the system it 
supports and is supported by, and the kind of ex- 
ample it sets. You would also happen upon, 
‘in the diary of Royalty,’ a vast amount of popular 
charity-mongering—the opening of hospital wings, 
the endowment of beds, the inauguration of char- 
ity bazars, the patronage of this cure for consump- 
tion, of that for lupus, of the other for cancer, and 
subscriptions innumerable One hardly knows 
which to pity the more--Royalty, which is con 
demned to so futile an existence, or the nation, 
which can find in such an existence the highest ex- 
pression of Royalty 

“I do not wish to criticize the Royal turn for phi- 
lanthropy, though I believeit to be utterly unscien- 
tific and am doubtful whetherits influence has not 
worked for harm rather than good. Charity, at any 
rate, isthe most public and persistent of the Royal 
activities and the direction of all others in which 
the Royal impulse has been most strongly felt. 
There 1s no easier access toa title than a thumping 


donation to some philanthropic scheme in which 
the King or the Queen has shown interest. : 
But charity, after all, is but a palliative. The relief 


of distress, even when the distress 1s real and the re- 
lief intelligent, is not so important as the prevention 
of distress; and the engrossment of Royalty in the 
less vital work means the sacrifice of the only agen- 
cies that promise permanent results. Were educa 

tion, for instance, to become as fashionable and as 
much an object of Royal solicitude as the London 
hospitals, there would be little need to talk of Eng- 
land's ‘ decline.’ But are these more or less 
indirect and intangible ways the only ways in 
which the Monarchy works to the detriment of Eng- 
land? I think an increasing number of Engl 
men are coming to see that the Monarchy does an 
even greater disservice to the country by directly 
handicapping efficiency It remains substan- 
tially true that a man without birth cr wealth or 
leisure, a man who has not won the approbation of 
the West Endand is not congenial to the Court, 
cannot, however gifted, hope to play a really fore- 
most partin English affairs. He has, asit were, to 
pass an unconscious examination, in which his 
capacity and fitness for the post he aspires to hardly 
figure at all.”’ 


Alas! I could 


points that would have made his article 








si 


have given the author 
twice as strony! 

Had I to 
away from the ‘told implements of custom 
2? Was I sufficiently strong 
Had I the 


Had I sufficient grasp of affairs, 


indeed in my power break 


and delusion™* 
to 


energy?! 


undertake such a_ task? 


and the keenness of intellect, to become 
the master of national problems? 

Would my energy ire? Should I be 
discouraged by the i. gratitude of those 


whom I should assist? 
I laid down the 
my legs in front 


‘: and stretched out 
fire. I tried to 
up the chimney, 


boc 
of tl 
see in the flames goin 
the future of a hundred air-castles passing 
rapidly through my bra: 

Somehow in the mids 


of all 


face—beaut iful, 


this there 
constant eracious, 
“Tf ever Fate but permitted 


I murmured. 


Was a 
determined, 
such companions to kings!"’ 
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Another hour passed, and I was still 
pondering. I had the 
point of determining upon a life. 
Gradually the flames died down until only 
red-hot coals remained. The clock struck 
one, two, three, four. <As I 
myself the difficulties, my courage rose. 
‘*What am I on the throne?’’ I asked my- 
self for the tenth time, until, finally, as the 
dawn began to come in through the win- 
dow, I was able to exclaim to myself, ‘‘! 
With energy I threw off my clothes 
I had 
my few 
had sunk into a profound slumber. 
half past nine before I opened my eyes. 
The sun was shining brigbtly. 

In a flash night's determination 
came back to me: 

‘**Ah! A new world to conquer!’ 
in a moment I was out of bed. 

My attendants were surprised at the en- 
ergy with which I dressed. There was not 
a moment to be I had work to do. 
I sent hurriedly for my chief secretary. He 
came with a look of evident surprise upon his 


come to 
new 


almost 


measured to 


will.’ 
—soon after midnight 
lieutenants—and in a 


dismissed 
minutes | 
It was 


the 


> and 


lost. 


face: he had become accustomed to move- 


men's dignifiedly slow and methodical. 
‘Cancel my engagements for me to-day, Sir 
Francis; make what excuses you can and 
take my place where possible. I have some 
important work todo. Send Captain Heath 
to me in my ‘private study.’ 

My ‘‘private study’ was a curious room. 
It had been a place more of arms than of 
books. After the fashion of the day, sport 


had been a more serious study than science 


29 


or the science of government. 

Capt. Richard Heath was a young army 
officer who had distinguished himself in 
South Africa. I had met him by acci- 
dent at Lady Walton's, and, drawing him 
out upon his South African experiences, 
had been surprised at his wit, wide in- 
level-headedness, and im- 
Royalty seems to 


formation and 
pressed by his dignity. 
There was a quiet re- 
spect in but it evident 
that there was not a moment when he was 
ly in the subject under 
han in the fact that he 
ha king. 


fluster young men. 
his manner, was 
not interested wh 
discussion, rather 
was conversing W 

‘A graduate of the artillery school,’’ 
was the information that I obtained when 
I made inguiry. ‘‘Of no family—from 
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East London. He secured his appointment 
through an influential Bishop whose atten- 
tion had been called to the unusual talents 
of the young fellow.”’ 

I was not deceived in my estimate of 
the young man. Some days later, I sent 
for him and enjoyed an hour’s talk upon 
the phases of South African life with which 
Captain Heath was familiar. There was 
something so manly, so straightforward, so 
common-sense, so the 
young man, that I made an assistant scc- 
retaryship for him and had him installed 
in the palace. 

He did not take easily to the rules of 
He installed a large desk and 


clear-headed, in 


court life. 
four or five hundred 
rooms, and to these he would hurry off 


books in his own 


whenever his duties permitted. I could 
not but recognize that, as he familiarized 
himself with my daily routine, he had 
come to feel a certain sort of—what shall I 
say ¢—not pity, but, perhaps, regret that a 
King’s life was confined within such nar- 
row channels. 

When he reached my study, I was seated 
at the library desk, with a large sheet of 
paper before me. JT had drawn a long 
bracket down at one side, against which I 
had written, ‘‘Some Kingly Duties,’’ and 
on the other side of the bracket I had 
written, from top to bottom, six numbers in 
Roman figures, with a space of a couple of 
inches between. 

‘‘Are there so many kingly duties?’’ I 
was asking myself. At all events, six would 
answer for the present, I thought. That 
would be a beginning. I could discover 
more duties later on. 

Against No. J., I had written, ‘‘Bring- 
ing the least fortunate of my people up to 
a higher state of prosperity.”’ 

Against No. II.,‘‘ Bringing my kingdom 
generally up to higher conditions of pros- 
perity—mental and material.”’ 

Against No. III., ‘‘Developing the in- 
telligence of my people.”’ 

Against No. IV., ‘*Aiding in the estab- 
lishment of the highest equity for all.”’ 

Against No. V., ‘‘Aiding in wise law- 
making and just administration.’’ 

Against No. VI.. ‘‘ Establishing the peace 
of the world and friendly relations with all 
people.”’ 

My assistant secretary had entered and 











stood respectfully waiting while I filled out 
the line opposite my No. VI. 

‘Captain Heath, I have sent for you to 
assign to you new work. Hereafter you 
will be my Secretary of Economics. 

‘IT am to-day beginning my life anew. 
From this hour I propose to devote my best 
energies to being of real service to my people. 
I shall not hesitate to throw aside 
dents and to risk the criticism of being radi- 
cal, or to incur social unpopularity. 

‘*T hope to make my palace a workshop, 
a factory—which, as I understand the deri- 


prece- 


vation of the word, means ‘a place where 
people do something. ’ 

‘You will take the opposite side of my 
desk, and that paper 
prepare a copy of this tabulated form.”’ 

Captain Heath made no word of reply, 


on large sheet of 


but took his place at the other side of the 
large flat desk and seized a pen in 
that showed the most intense, though sup- 
pressed, excitement. He did not, however, 
seem in the While he 


was filling in his sheet, I walked the room: 


a way 


least surprised. 
then began dictating: 

‘*Read to me what vou have said 
No.. i.”” 

“Tt is as follows, your Majesty: 


against 
‘Bring- 
ing the least fortunate of my people up to 
a higher state of prosperity.’ ”’ 

‘*Put a bracket against the word ‘pros- 
perity’ and against that write: 

‘‘A, My personal influence to establish 
wise trade relations: 

‘*B, My personal effort to bring about 
just scales of wages; 

‘*C, My personal influence in encoura- 
ging factory-owners to provide light and 
well-ventilated workshops; 

‘*D, Personal planning to secure work 
for all who would seek it. 

‘*Now for No. II. How does that read?** 

‘* Your Majesty has written: ‘Bringing my 
kingdom generally up to higher conditions 
of prosperity—mental and material.’ *’ 

‘*Against that 
Write as follows: 

““A, By giving my personal friendship 


draw another bracket. 


to those statesmen who display unselfish 
interest in the affairs of the people; 

**B, By rewarding with the highest hon- 
ors those who show high intelligence in 
designing systems of reform and perfecting 


existing laws. 
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‘*C, By giving recognition to those who 
administer government places wisely, efli- 
ciently and justly, including, first, those in 
civil affairs, and, second, those in the army 
and navy. 

“DPD, By bringing 
saptains of industry who are administering 


into council those 
large affairs in a way beneticial to the pub- 
lic interest. 

‘*E, By showing marked friendship and 
recognition to those men in the educational 
that breadth of 


true education of 


view 
the 


have 
necessary to the 
kingdom's youth. 

oom 


tors, poseurs, men of idle and luxurious life, 


world who 


3y putting disfavor upon specula- 


and especially those able men of unscrupu- 


lous lives who so often excite the admira- 
tion of the ignorant populace and receive 
the toleration of even the best in society. 
‘And now for No. III., Captain Heath 
What have you there?”’ 
‘Against No. III., 


written, ‘Developing the intelligence of my 


your Majesty has 
people.’ *’ 

‘‘Another bracket, Captain: 

‘A, First, a 
what should he 


commission to determine 


meant by the word educa- 
tion. It must be, not the jargon of the 
ages, but a live, up-to-date development of 
the 


will be most useful to the kingdom. 


which 
There 


the 


intellivence upon those lines 
shall be a commission appointed by 
King and that commission shall be paid by 
the King. 

‘*Make a memorandum, Captain, to ask 
Sir Francis for a report on how I may cut 
One-third 


of horses will be quite sufficient, even for 


down my stables, the number 


rovalty. 


‘*And another memorandum. I will dis- 


pose of my shooting preserves, as I shall 


have no time to shoot in future, and the 


money shall go to the numerous commis- 


which I shall need for the work | 


sions 
have in view. 

he most effi 
Herbert 


The Americans and 


‘*Let us find the name of t 
English 
Spencer were 


educator—if but 
living! 


Germans seem to have got ahead 


cient 


of us in 
practical education. There is a man at the 
America 


Ah, 
We ll have him 


head of Columbia University in 


who is said to be a radical thinker. 
yes! Butler of Columbia! 


on the commission, and the president of one 
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of those great Middle-West 
secure the best American thought. 

‘*And make a memorandum, Captain, 
that I shall write to the German Emperor 
and ask the services of two of his most far- 


colleges, to 


seeing educators. 

‘‘And by the way, Captain Heath, you 
said the other day that a youth should be- 
gin his active career in the world before 
he is twenty-one, getting the best part of 
education in odds and ends of time 
graduation—after he takes his 
If that is true, he must give the 
of the devoted 


In these days of science, of eco- 


his 
after his 
degree. 
utmost account years to 
learning. 
nomic study, of industrial training, there 
is no time for flummeries. What is neces- 
sary for the average man, what is necessary 
for the man who has to embrace a special 
be studied out with all the 


most enlightened minds. 


career, must 
wisdom of our 
They must proceed upon the basis that if 
any portion of this precious time of educa- 
tion is wasted by being given up to the 
ornamental, instead of being devoted to the 
Ah, 


yes!—such a commission must resolve to 


essential, it will be criminal waste. 
do away, in the educational world, with the 
‘old implements of custom and delusion.’ 

‘*B, Aiding in the establishment of a 
common school system like those which are 
making the United States and Germany. 

‘*And, by the way, Captain Heath, you 
can make a memorandum to appoint two 
other commissions—one to study educa- 
tion in the United States, and the other to 
study education in France and Germany. 
You have many friends among our college 
Get 
most advanced thinkers. ’’ 

I became absorbed in the splendid work 


professors. for me the names of our 


these commissions might accomplish, and 
paced the floor nervously. A quarter-hour 
passed before I was recalled to the work 
in hand by Captain Heath inquiring: 
‘*Does your Majesty wish to fill out the 
other three to-day?’ 
‘*No; that will do. 
horse brought, and will you and Sir Fran- 
If I am to work, I must 
exercise, and I shall begin a new course to- 
day. Hereafter I will go daily to the Park, 
whether on foot or on When 
we return, you may give me twenty min- 
Then I shall have two 


You may have my 


cis attend me? 


horseback. 


utes with the foils. 


(To be continucd 
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hours for reading before dinner. We will 
do no work at night. I will give up my 
dedications and functions of a similar char- 
acter. The early morning hours will be 
given up to planning; the afternoon to 
interviews with those to me in 


carrying out my schemes; the evening to 


essential 


recreation. ”’ 

3efore I went to bed, I found that the 
palace was allagog. Without much under- 
standing, the new atmosphere had already 
imparted itself. There hundred 
rumors. Each mind had formed a theory 
of its own. Each gossip had his or her 


were a 


own story. 

I found I had a splendid appetite for 
dinner. The evening, passed in contrast 
to the day, had an added enjoyment. I 
went to my apartments at ten o'clock. 
There I found, as I had ordered, Buckle’s 
‘History of Civilization England, ”’ 
which I am ashamed to say I had never 

Under the story of mankind in the 
making, my mind took on new enthusiasm. 

My plans for this new work fascinated 
Life, which had been dull and stag- 
nant, had suddenly become full of the 
keenest interest. 

As the clock struck eleven, I closed my 
book, rang for the attendant to turn out 
my reading-lamp, and three minutes later I 
I went to sleep 


in 


read. 


me. 


was in a sound slumber. 


dreaming of the morrow. 


CHAPTER II. 


Sunday, November 20. 


What a week it has been! I can scarcely 
recall all its incidents! 

My friend, the Duke of Z., got wind 
early on Tuesday morning of the transfor- 
mation which was taking place in my life, 
and an audience. I received him 
on Wednesday at twelve o’clock. Rumor 
had made him uneasy, but he had very 
little conception of what I had in store for 
him. 

I spoke to him most frankly. I told 
him that while, under the Constitution, I 
was debarred from taking part in law-ma- 
king and administration, I had reached the 
conclusion that it was my duty to make 
the monarchy, for which the nation pro- 
vided such large appropriations, an instru- 
I said: 


asked 


mentality of usefulness. 


in the February Cosmopoittan.) 
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By HerBert S. STONE. 


the café at the Grand Hotel, 
At the next table sat an Italian 


ig was in 
Rome. 


surrounded by Americans. 





‘*But you all go to the same places, see 


the same things, do the same things. You 
are like sheep,’’ he was saying. 

“It is the same in everything; you 
learn all precisely the same things— 


you study the same subjects—which after 
all only tend to make you all alike and 
commonplace. Why don’t you study what 
other people are not studying; learn the 
things your next-door neighbor does not 


know? Then you will have some individu 


ality and you will be more interesting—to 
Am I right?’’ 


His companions smiled. 


him and to yourself. 


‘*Don't be tourists—always,*’ he 
tinued. ‘*Don‘t merely follow the routes 
laid out by Cook.”’ 


con 


***Thence by carriage to the Louvre,’ *’ 
some one suggested. 
**Precisely. Rome and the Campagna 


are interesting, yes; and Florence is at- 


lakes beautiful and 
but, after all, every- 


the 
romantic: 


tractive and are 
Venice is 
body else has seen them, too, and there are 
so many other places that everybody has 
Why don’t you come to my 


not seen. 


part of the country? It is just as beauti- 
ful, just as romantic; with many moun- 
The 


he was not convine- 


tains and hi-torie old cast!es——’"’ 
speaker realized that 
The 


tourists. 


content to be 
is the oldest 
he added, as a last 


Americans were 
**And there 
republic in the world,’ 


ing. 
then 
resort. But just at the moment, a famous 
Milanese beauty came into the room, in a 
eray clinging gown with a rope of pearls 
almost to the floor. It was hopeless. 

**Could you see that in your part of the 
young ‘That's 
here Historic 


republics may 


country?** asked a man. 
the 


and 


what girls came for. 


castles ancient mean 
something to some people, but they aren't 
in it with strings of pearls.”’ 

The women were too busy taking in the 


cown, the jewels, the lady, to pay attention. 
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PANORAMA OF THE CITY OF SAN 


‘*T shall have my hair ondulé in the morn- 
ing,*’ said one. 

The Italian smiled slightlys The young 
man saw it. 

**Yes, I would,’” he said. 
to St. Peter’s any time.”’ 


‘*We can go 


The next day, I stopped at Cook's to 
learn about the oldest republic in the world. 
One clerk asked another, and they both 
asked some one else, and then decided they 
did not know. 

‘*What republic is there near Italy? Of 
course, I don’t mean Switzerland.*’ 

‘*Oh, you mean San Marino,** and he 
got out a map and pointed to a spot near 
the Adriatic coast, due north of Rome. 

I inquired. 


‘‘How do you get there?” 


After a consultation, the clerks said it 


would be neces- wa 





sary to go to 
Ancona, then 
toRimini. From 
there one could 
reach the Re- 
public. 
Baedeker gave 
a paragraph to 
San Marino. The 
American Con- 
sul at Rome had 
there ten 
or fifteen years 
before. There 


been 


was a 





t 
hotel PHE SMALLER TOWER, SHOWING THE stQUUNTAIN-SIDE, 


MARINO -SEEN FROM THE WEST. 


with a letter of 
Ambas- 


of sorts. So, armed 
introduction from the American 
sador, we set out. 

The story goes that a Dalmatian stone- 
cutter named Marinus came to Rimini in 
the fourth century to build a city gateway 
Mount Titanus offered the nearest quarry. 
much time 


there. He was an ardent Christian, and 


and he consequently spent 


labored earnestly to convert people to his 
faith. 
lady named something made him a present 
of the mountain on whick he lived. In 
those days Christians were persecuted, and 


He succeeded so well that a noble 


in a short time many persons sought refuge 
there. 
take that, instead of dispersing after his 


So firm a hold did his teachings 


death, the little band erected a monastery, 
proclaimed Marinus a saint, and laid the 
corner-stone of 
the Republie of 
San Marino. Two 
or three centu- 
ries later, in 
order to with- 
stand attacks 
they 
formed the mon- 


trans- 
astery into a 
fortress and 
bought two 
belong- 
their 
neighbors, the 


castles 


ing to 


Counts of 
oF 


/ 
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Montefeltro, and made an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance with them. 

San Marino, from that day to this, has 
been an independent state. Time and 
again it has been protected by some one, 
but the citizens took very good care that 
the protection entailed no sovereign rights. 
This was the more easy because they had 
nothing of value; they had chosen for 
their home a situation which nobody else 
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-in the thirteenth century he attempted 
to collect taxes from their diminutive state, 
but, once and for all, the citizens declared 
themselves independent of all foreign sov- 
ereignty and a judge in Rimini sustained 
them. ‘‘Libertas’’ was their device and 
always has been. In the Republic to-day 
you meet it on all sides—on their city 
walls, on their stamps, on the cathedral, 
and scattered here and there as a sort of 





INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL OF SAN MARINO, 


could ever really want; they had no prop- 
erty but the mountain and the few 
yards at the foot of it which a landslide 
could damage. They had no wealth which 
would tempt a conqueror, no prosperity 
which could annoy a neighbor. Indeed, 
except for their impertinent claim of free- 
dom — absolute liberty—there was little 
Treason why they should ever be molested. 
The Pope alone had cause for complaint 


reminder in case for an instant you were 
to forget it. 

We followed the instructions and went 
to Rimini and stopped the night. A dili- 
gence left for San Marino at 6 a.m., but 
the hour was discouraging. They said we 
could drive it in about four hours. It was 
a misty, moisty morning. At eleven we 
found in front of the hotel a pathetic-look- 


ing caltche—the kind of two-wheeled 
I5 








THE CAPTAIN REGENT IN ROBES OF OFFICE. 


discomfort'that now abounds in Quebec. It 
was barely wide enough for two persons, 
and the driver sat on the dashboard. The 
seat had no back, and the body was so 
badly hung that there was constant danger 
of lifting the diminutive horse off the 
ground. It was drizzling and cold. At 
first the situation was merely humorous, 
but after an hour we were not only frozen, 
but so cramped that it hurt to‘move. The 
road was heavy with mud and slush, and 
the poor horse trudged along disconsolately. 
It was uphill all the way and the rain 
turned to snow. The clouds hung low 
and hid the view. After a time we came 
to a small river which marked the border 
of the Republic. There was a tablet at 
the middle of the old stone bridge—on the 
one side ‘'‘Italy,’’? on the other ‘‘The Re- 
public of San Marino.’’ Passing through 
Serravalle, a town of apparent importance 
to our driver, but to us singularly lacking 
in distinction, the road leads to Borgo, the 
market-town of San Marino. It is at the 
foot of the mountain, which is at once the 
center of and the excuse for the Republic. 
The ascent of the mountain is so steep 
that Borgo is the headquarters of the busi- 
ness of the country. Each week the market 
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is held there, and annually there is a fair. 
Borgo has a church and a theater, where 
performances are given chiefly by ambitious 
amateurs. 

Arrived at last at the gate of San Marino, 
we left our tired horse and driver and went 
the rest of the way on foot. The streets 
are steep and practically impossible for 
horses. We did once see a horse in a 
stable in San Marino, but we decided he 
must have been taken there as a colt and 
preferred to stay rather than risk his life 
on the slanting pavements. <A crowd of 
citizens stood about the gateway and ac- 
companied us in a body to the Albergo del 
Titano, the hotel of the Republic. The 
lower floor is a café, the second floor con- 
tains the dining-rooms and kitchen, and 
the third floor has three or four clean, 
cold bedrooms. By the singing and shout- 
ing that came up afternoon and evening, 
we judged the café was the gathering- 
place for the young bucks of the town. 

The man who offered to carry our bags 
from the gate turned out, as was almost 
inevitable, to be the guide to the Republic. 
and to him we confided our Jetter to the 
Presidents—for San Marino has two, called 
Capitani Reggenti, 

The Angelus had already rung and the 
night..set~in cold and clear. Off in the 
distance the lights of Serravalle could be 
seen,“and farther still lay Rimini, with a 
long bright line behind it which was the 
Adriatic. The view from San Marino is 
superb—one can see for miles up and down 
the coast. It. is,;by the way, the view 
that stretched out beneath the window of 
Francesca—for the eastle of the Malatestas 
stood close to San Marino. 

In the morning, we got word that-one 
of the Captains Regent would receive us at 
his house at twelve o’clock, and in the 
mean time we walked about the city. 
There are half a dozen streets lined with 
two-story houses which seem to cling to the 
mountain-side. All the streets slant up 
or down; indeed, the only level spot in 
the city is distinguished by the name of 
Pianello (the Plain). This is the little 
piazza in front of the Government Palace, 
a modern building of imposing architecture 
surmounted by a bell-tower. In the center 
of the piazza is a statue of Liberty, pre- 
sented by an English woman, wife of the 
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Duke of Acquaviva, a citizen of the Re- 
public. Beneath the statue is a well—the 
water-supply of the city. At the opposite 
end from the Palace is the post-office, with 
the standards of weights and measure- 
ments marked on its front. While we 
were there, some one had lost the key to 
the post-office, and most of the population 
were gathered to see the postmaster break 
in. 

San Marino is called a republic, but it 
is an oligarchy pure and simple. There is 
a Grand Council of sixty, elected for life, 
in equal numbers from the nobility, the 
landed proprietors and the bourgeois. This 
Council elects its own members when va- 
cancies occur, has power of life and death, 
and absolute control of the laws and de- 
crees. 

There is a small Council of twelve which 
forms a kind of senate; and there are two 
executive officers, serving simultaneously, 
elected one from the nobility and one from 
the people, for the term of six months 
only. These elections take place the first 
of April and October, and no Regent can 
be reelected within two years. The elec- 
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tion of the Regents is conducted with much 
ceremony. It takes place in the cathedral 
in the presence of the church officials and 
the populace. Were it not the only diver- 
sion of any importance that the citizens 
enjoy, it would be difficult to see the vir- 
During 
their term of office, the Regents enjoy a 
monopoly of the salt in the Republic. 
They wear the grand cordon of the Eques- 
trian Order of San Marino; their state dress 
is black with large velvet collar lined 
with blue silk and fastened with gold 
cords. These costumes are the property 
of the Republic, and the Regent has to 
make the best of it if his clothes do not 
fit him. When they take office, the city 
is en féte, the flag of the Republic is un- 
furled, the militia of sixty turns out accom- 
panied by the band, the citizens form in 
lines, and they parade to the cathedral 
where Saint Marinus-lies buried. The seri- 
ousness of the principal figures is somewhat 
relieved by the hang of their clothes and 
by the discords of the band, but the Re- 
gents have served their Republic well for 
many centuries. 


tue of such frequent elections. 











At twelve o’clock we made our way to 
the home of one of the Presidents—they 
never receive in the Palace except on occa- 
sions of state. We had some discussion 
as to the appropriate costume, and decided 
that dress clothes were unnecessary in a re- 
public. At the door we were greeted with 
great formality by a servant in a faded blue 
coat. He guided us through the dining- 
room where a child lay sleeping in a crib 
into a small sitting-room—evidently the 
‘‘den’’ of the President. It looked like 
the waiting-room of a provincial dentist— 
a horsehair sofa, a wire netting to hold 
photographs, enlarged crayon portraits of 
members of the family, a chromo or two. 
It was not imposing, tosay the least. Pres- 
ently the Regent came in—a good-looking 
man of perhaps forty years—and made us 
welcome. He wore his Sunday clothes, and 
had the dignity of his high office much at 
heart. 

He was pleased to meet Americans—the 
greeting of the oldest Republic in the world 
to the largest Republic. He felt there 
ought to be sympathy between us, and so 
forth. 

He had just received a newspaper from 
America, stating that some Congressman 
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had proposed that the United States send a 
message of condolence to the Republic of 
San Marino, as they were about to lose 
their liberty. The suggestion amused him 
very much—as he explained their ‘‘liberty’’ 
would go on forever. 

Then he said the San Marino Grand 
Council had discussed the advisability 
of sending a Consul to America; they 
had already eleven Consuls—three in Italy, 
one in France, one in England and others 
in neighboring countries. They would 
like also to send one to America, but the 
expense was great. They had come to the 
conclusion that it would be feasible if the 
representative could sell lottery tickets and 
so meet the expense. His Excellency 
seemed disappointed when we explained 
that the United States did not encourage lot- 
teries. 

Finally, he gave us the freedom of 
the city, sending for the captain of the 
militia, who is also the librarian of the 
National Library and the professor in the 
Belluzzi College, to show us about the 
town. 

The Republic of San Marino has a popu- 
lation of eleven thousand people; the city 
of San Marino has, perhaps, sixteen 
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hundred inhabitants. Aside from the officers 
already mentioned, the government em- 
ploys two doctors and seven policemen. 
They are invariably foreigners—no citizen 
is willing to serve as gendarme, and prob- 
ably none is capable of acting as physician. 
There is no charge for medical attendance 
and there are practically no taxes. By a 
fortunate arrangement, all persons sentenced 
to more than eight months’ imprisonment 
serve their term in Rome. Italian money 
is used in the Republic, the attempt to 
use money of their own not having proved 
satisfactory. They have, however, their 
own postage-stamps, whichis curious when 
one realizes that Italy has to stand all the 
expense of carrying their mail from Rimini 
to its destination. The drainage of San 
Marino is all on the surface, but the action 
of gravity does away with its principal 
dangers. 

Above the city stands the Rocca, once a 
fortress, now a jail. It contains two small 
guns—good only for firing salutes on the 
days of festival. In the tower 
hangs a large bell of singularly 
sweet tone. The story goes that 
there was not enough bronze in the 
Republic to make the bell, and the 
patriotic citizens contribuied enough 
gold and silver to make up the defi- 
ciency, thereby producing the tone. 

The names of Napoleon and 
Garibaldi are held dearly in San 
Marino. In 1797, Napoleon, then 
at Pesaro, sent his friend Monge as 
an Envoy to San Marino with the 
greeting of the new French Re- 
public and a present of four guns. 
The citizens accepted his greetings, 
but declined the guns, thanking 
him, and explaining that they 
were a peaceable people and 
had no use for them. 

In 1847, Garibaldi, after his 
defeat by the Austrians, 
sought refuge in San Marino, 
and came near bringing 
trouble on the little Re- 
public. He and fifteen hun- 
dred of his followers were 
quartered in the state until, 
negotiations failing, he was 
forced to fly by night. The 
Republic, however, treas- 
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ures the memory of his stay, and proudly 
displays the letters he wrote while there. 
San Marino has been described as ‘‘a mole 
on the cheek of a fair lady.’’ Occupying 
as it does some twenty-three square miles 
in the very center of Italy, it has main- 
tained its independence while the surround- 
ing country has been torn in strife. With 
the great nation that completely surrounds 
it, it lives on quite the most peaceful of 
terms. Certain matters, such as customs 
regulations, that might be causes of dis- 
pute and friction, are arranged most ami- 
cably. <A share of the internal revenue is 
turned by Italy into the coffers of San 
Marino. The vexed question of the to- 
bacco tax has been settled in an unusual 
manner; the inhabitants agreeing to grow 
no tobacco, which enters free of duty. The 
spirit of liberty has had its effect on the 
citizens, and they are a peace-loving, law- 
abiding people. They raise cattle and farm, 
make wine and A pottery; and they live 
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THE PASSING OF LOVE. 
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It isin nosenseastrenuous life, state in Europe—which, to some, may seem 


but they have endured longer than any a recompense. 





















THE PASSING OF LOVE. 


By THEODOSIA GARRISON. 


FOLD Love a little day and that ts well ; 
Flold Love an hour and that ts better still— 
It takes not long for Love his sweets to tell. 
Bitter the afterword he gives to fill 
Long years and cheerless, when his saddened face 
Mocks the lost joy—the pulse’s olden thrill. 
Why bid him stay, a sorrow in the place? 
The best of him was ours too long ago— 
“The laughter and the pleasure and the grace. 
There is no sweet thing left for us to know. 
Losing the substance, shall we hold a ghost ? 
Losing a friend, must we retain a foe? 
Why for a guest unthankful play the host ? 
Set the door wide and toll the passing-bell ; 
He takes not from us what we prize the most. 
Flold Love a little day and that ts well; 
Hold Love an hour and that ts better still— 
It takes not long for Love his sweets to tell. 
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A FAN WITH LIVING FIGURES. 


By Hyatmar HyortH BoyeseEn, 2d. 


ae time immemorial, analyses have 

been attempted of the psychology of 
the public’s taste in amusements. And 
yet every production is, until stamped with 
the public’s approval, more or less of an 
experiment. There is no definite answer 
to the problem, no fixed set of rules suffi- 
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ciently unerring to guide a manager to 
certain profit. Past experience is, of 
course, a basis on which to found plans 
for future successes, but popular taste is 
liable to surprisingly rapid changes. Would 
the audiences of Shakespeare’s day, who 
contented themselves with scenery 80 





LEW DOCKSTADER, THE MINSTREL, IN HIS PROPERTY AIRSHIP. 
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A SCENE TYPICAL OF 





THE CLIMAX IN A DRURY LANE MELODRAMA. 








MODERN EXTRAVAGANZA, 


primitive that it had to be labeled, 
have been better pleased with the 
modern extravaganza? There is no 
means of ascertaining, but undoubt- 
edly in the good old days ‘‘art for 
art’s sake’’ could flourish better than 
to-day; and this mental attitude is 
a solace to the critic who is dis- 
satisfied with the present tendencies 
of the drama. 

After all, we want more to be 
amused than to be educated: we wish 
surcease from the day’s worries. 
What is within common experience 
does not attract our attention. The 
average hero who has problems similar 
to ours to solve rarely pleases us on 
the stage. The limitations of the 
drama seem to compel situations and 
dénouements which are unreal and 
unnatural, and it is only the great 
actor who rises superior to them. 
But give us a swashbuckling hero 
with a figurative ton of chips on 
his shoulder, and yards of coat- 
tail trailing for some one or any 
one to step on, and we accept his 
actions without a mental struggle, 
since we have no standards by which 
to compare him with the realities of 


life. 
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ART AND IMAGINATION COMBINED— THE GORGEOUS HUMAN BUTTERFLY. 


And the primary reason for this is that 
theatrical entertainment has come more and 
more to mean diversion—something that 
will turn the mind away from the immedi- 
ate affairs of to-day. The least little ele- 
ment which allows a comparison with the 
things of the present calls us back instinct- 
ively from the illusion. This is one of 
the causes to which the extravaganza and 
the spectacular play owe their remarkable 
increase in popularity. The whole thing 
that we have no 
compare it. We 


is so unreal, so amazing, 
standards with which to 


have never sailed to the moon, we cannot 
remember encountering an amiable lion, 
and fairy grottoes peopled with living 
flowers are beyond our ken. 

It has been said that audiences usually 
display an aversion to realism. How- 
ever true this opinion may be, it is to be 
doubted whether the modern audience often 
has the opportunity of seeing a successful 
attempt at the portrayal of real life. Take 
the Wall Street play for instance. The 
broker on the verge of ruin proclaims his 
woes in tones that would be sure to admit 
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A SCENE SO BEAUTIFUL AS ALMOST TO OVERSHADOW 


THE ACTORS' 
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A FINE 


MECHANICAL 


EFFORTS, 
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HUR LEAVING 


even the office-boy into the af- 
fairs of the firm. In real life 
he would probably close his 
office in much the same way 
as in> times of prosperity, the 
lines. of: his white face perhaps 
a little more tightly drawn than 
usual. . In place of the dramat- 
ic bombast in which the stage 
broker indulges, the creature of 
flesh and blood would stop at 
his attorney’s office and quiet- 
ly direct him to apply for a 
receiver or start proceedings in 
bankruptcy. We instinctively 
contrast the real with the stage 
presentation. Then, too, the 
fact remains that both are dis- 
tinctly disagreeable. 

In a tragedy or an extrava- 
ganza, on the other hand, in 
which the imagination and in- 
genuity of the playwright have 
been allowed free play, the 
audience is constantly on edge. 
The expected is sure not to 
happen. In ‘‘The White 
Heather, ’’ for instance, valuable 
papers, needed to clear the 
heroine’s name, have gone down 
with a wrecked yacht. The 
very existence of the hero and 
the villain—for the purposes of 
the play, at any rate—de- 
pends on their recovery. As 


THE SINKING TRIREME 
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the curtain rises on the next act, 
a boat fully equipped for wreck- 
ing is seen in the offing. The 
diver in his ponderous uniform 
steps slowly over the vessel’s gun- 
wale. If we stop to observe the 
mechanical arrangements, we know 
that sea-line, vessel and crew are 
being hoisted into the loft while 
a filmy green curtain is descend- 
ing over the stage to represent 
the deep sea. But we do not 
pause for analysis. Our eyes are 
on a second diver slowly de- 
scending from another boat, after 
the hero. The first man reaches 
the wreck, explores the sunken 
cabin, and reappears with the 
rusted chest he has been seeking. 

Suddenly, by the least little 
movement, we know that they 
have discovered each other. Why 
do they not spring at each other? 
We have not thought of the tre- 


mendous weight of their uniforms nor of 
the pressure of the great depth of water. 


Their movements are so 
gradual as scarcely to be 
perceptible, and yet as 
they near each other sure- 
ly and noiselessly a whole 
lifetime is crowded in the 
one tense moment. More 
action is compressed in 
their lethargic motions 
than in the spurt of the 
fastest runners. They 
grasp each other and sway 
heavily backward and 
forward. The villain’s 
arm slowly disengages a 
dagger from his belt and 
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MONTGOMERY AND STONE—A POPULAR ECCENTRIC PAIR. 





THE SUB-OCEANIC DEATH- 
STRUGGLE 


THE STORK CHORUS—ECCENTRICITY LET LOOSE, 


forces it through the hero’s uniform just 
as the latter gives the signal to be raised. 


As he ascends, he cuts 
the airline of his rival. 
There is no outcry under 
the silent sea. He reels 
stupidly, putting numb 
armored paws about his 
iron-shod throat, and 
sinks down on the ocean 
floor, like some strange 
deep-sea monster drifting 
into a tired sleep. 

The sight has thrilled 
us and excited our won- 
der. But at the same 
time, we have not been 
unduly harrowed. Such 






















A FOREST FIRE ON THE STAGE. 


a scene will never come 
within our knowledge. It 
cannot affect us personally, 
except as a spectacle splen- 
didly devised and beauti- 
fully staged. 

But the finest element 
about the spectacular play 
has always seemed to me its 
democracy. No particular 
training, no extraordinary 
education or culture, are 
necessary to the audience as 
a condition of its enjoyment. 
The literary snob who de- 
lights in unnecessary allu- 
sion to antiquity and veiled 
phrases whose meaning could 
easily be clearly expressed, 
who prefers a foreign word 
to its English equivalent, 
has no place on the spectac- 
ular stage. 
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To-day, we are dragging the drama down, 


and when with other municipal and 
national improvements come great pop- 


ular theaters, at least partially maintained 
by the government, I venture to suggest 
that the extravaganza and the spectacular 
play will occupy the boards to the exclu- 
sion, for the present at any rate, of the 
more intellectual type of play whose infre- 
quent production is now causing the critic 
of narrow sympathies such mental distress. 
This will not bar all the great plays, by 
‘‘Henry V.,’’ for instance, as 
produced by Mr. Mansfield, 
comes within the category 
of the spectacular play. But 
all of Ibsen, Sudermann, 
Stephen Phillips, Haupt- 
mann, D’Annunzio and 
most of the classics will 
have no place in the im- 
mediate popular scheme of 
things. 

The spectacular play is a 
frank appeal to senses which 
we all possess in common. 
In its cast of characters the 
snob has no place, the em- 
peror is a travesty and so- 
ciety’s artificial rules of con- 
duct are laughed at or ig- 


any means. 


nored. 
‘*What did Lord Essex 
think of you???’ Edmund 


Kean was asked, after a per- 
formance which that peer 
had honored with his pres- 
ence. 


any i y see STAGE PRESEN ON “ Ar 
To many it would seem A STA PREBENTATS OF A ‘‘Damn Lord Essex. 
madness and _ desecration 
combined to mention in the same 
breath Ibsen’s ‘‘Hedda Gabler’’ and 


a play like ‘‘The Wizard of Oz’’—and, 
of course, to compare them as permanent 
literature would be absurd. But as acted 
plays their value is, in my mind, very 
nearly in direct proportion to their length 
of run. The latter gives pleasure to 
thousands where the former interests one. 

Amusement has always been regarded as 
necessary—but only for superior beings. 
Those who owned the labor of their fellow 
creatures were thought to require it, but the 
laborers were not. The tendency to level 
classes is responsible for the lower intel- 
lectual plane of the modern popular drama. 





THE BABY-CARRIAGE IN DRAMATIC ART. 































































was the reply; ‘‘the pit rose 
at me!’ 

The successful managers of 
to-day are constantly racking 
their brains for new devices by 
which something at once odd 
and novel can be placed be- 
fore the public. The clever- 
est masters of mechanics, the 
brainiest cf electricians, the 
brightest play - constructors, 
the most daring scene-paint- 
ers, the most artisvic costumers, all collab- 
orate in attaining the result. One of the 
features of the play may be the introduc- 
tion of a scene entirely made of crystal 
glass which has to be imported from Lon- 
don and necessitates blasting to make a 
deep cellar under the stage at a cost of 
forty thousand dollars. Is the idea new? 
Is it odd? Will it dazzle? If so, the 
manager’s initial:d ‘‘OK’’ is speedily 


GROWN-UP 


8 
affixed to the plans and their progress com- 
mences. 
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The modern spectacular play 
is constructed rather than writ- 
ten. The authors are in reality 
the manager and his board of 
composed of the 
writer of the book, the writer 
of the music, the costumer, 
the scene - painters (usually two 
or three different specialists), 


assistants, 


the stage- manager, at whose 
CHILDREN, suggestion novel mechanical 


effects and lighting are under- 
taken, and last—and often least—the princi- 
pal actors themselves. Sometimes, however, 
the services of a clever vaudeville pair are 
engaged, and the play either makes a place 
for their acts or is written around them. 
Montgomery and Stone, for instance, in 
‘‘The Wizard of Oz,’’ were the feature 
on which the spectacle was hung, and their 
eccentric acts would have been in them- 
selves just as ludicrous without the mag- 
nificent spectacle of the storm-swept field 
of human poppies. And the success of the 
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MELODRAMA’S EXTREME—POETIC JUSTICE FOR HEROINE, HERO AND VILLAIN AT A SINGLE STROKE. 
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A PERFECTLY DRILLED CHORUS I5 A NECESSARY PART OF THE SPECTACLE, 


show—financially one of the biggest on 
record—was due more to the oddness and 
eccentricity of their make-up and actions 
than to any intrinsic humor of the lines 


they spoke. 

A thing particularly noticeable at plays 
of this kind is that while there is no dearth 
of adult spectators there is a far greater 


proportion of entire families in the audi- 
ence than is to be found at the more intel- 
lectual drama. And the nearer a play ap- 
proaches the realm of metaphysics and psy- 
chology, the smaller the audience becomes 
and the more it is composed of men who 
have had greater educational advantages 
than their wives and their fellow men. 


A PULLMAN SLEEPING-CAR BISECTED FORK DRAMATIC PURPOSES, 
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In the matter of costuming, too, the ob- 
ject of amazing the spectator is constantly 
kept in view. The color scheme must 
be carefully arranged, for a single inhar- 
monious shade might easily upset the en- 
tire effect, but within these limits the ob- 
ject is to appeal to the senses of the spec- 
tator—to astound and amaze him. A 
troupe of skilful women acrobats, for in- 
stance, is engaged at a salary which Kean 
or Garrick would have been more than glad 
to accept. The members of this troupe are 
then clad in the most gorgeous and fan- 
tastic costumes as birds of brilliant plu- 
mage or dazzling moths or butterflies. They 
swoop easily from the wings on invisible 
wires, going through a series of evolutions 
so graceful, so light, so noiseless, that the 
entire spectacle is incomparable with any- 
thing we have ever seen or even imagined 
before. 

But such troupes as these are very rare, 
and the average manager must look to the 
members of the usual chorus for the ma- 
terial on which to build his startling effects. 
Thirty or forty beautiful women are clad, 
for instance, in a studied gradation of 
harmonious colors to represent a field of 
poppies, their hats being the brilliant 
crimson blossom and their costumes leaves 
of tinted silk. Tosoft music, with chang- 
ing lights thrown from the wings and gal- 
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THE OLD-TIME PUNCH AND JUDY IN MODERN 
SURROUNDINGS. 


leries, they move as if a single mind con- 
trolled themall. Before the surprise of this 
splendid picture has worn off, the lights be- 
gin to grow gradually dim and arising wind 
and thunder are heard. Slowly the first few 
flakes of snow descend and the poppy- 
women sway and wither and droop. The 
storm rises and the snow flies more furi- 
ously until—at what precise moment we 
cannot say—the flowers have disappeared 
completely from our view. Then the plot, 
if there happens to be one, may continue 
until the next spectacle or vaudeville act is 
introduced. 

In the early days of the drama the actor 
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was often his own manager and his means 
for securing effects were not only limited 
mechanically but financially also. To-day 
there is a great body of men whose lives 
are devoted to solving the problem of how 
to amuse the public. It is scarcely fair to 
blame them with the so-called degeneracy of 
the drama. The ancient Roman was no 
quicker to turn down his thumb as a signal 
for the death of an unpopular defeated glad- 
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STRAW MAN BACK TO LIFE, 





iator than the audiences of to-day are to seal 
the death-warrant of a play which fails to 
amuse. In judging the play whose aim is 
extravagantly gorgeous effects, it is not 
fair to condemn it utterly for its lack of 
intellectuality. The answer that it reaches 
and pleases a larger audience than any 
other kind of production is a valid defense 
to any indictment that might be brought 
against it. 





‘*GOOD NIGHT.”’ 
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CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY. 


PART XXI. 


F. AUGUSTUS HEINZE. 


By WiLutiAM R. STEWART. 


F F. Augustus Heinze, whose claim to 
the title of ‘‘Copper King’’ is now 
undisputed, is almost as conspicuous a 
figure in politics as he is in industry, the 
explanation lies in the extraordinary envi- 
ronment of that Montana mining-field in 
which he has had 
his career. The site 
of the richest min- 
eral district in the 
world, the state of 
Montana has_ seen 
fabulous fortunes 
dug from its bowels, 
seen men of millions 
grapple with each 
other in titanic 
struggles forthe pos- 
session of rich ore- 
veins, seen the same 
men carry their mi- 
ning rivalry from the 
law-courts to the 
Legislature, from 
the Legislature to 
the arena of Federal 
politics, and from 
there to private and 
social life. An en- 
tire state has been 
made a chessboard 
for the play of rival 
magnates, and the moving of their pieces 
over the squares has required as much 
the astuteness of the politician as the in- 
dustry and inventiveness of the man of 
affairs. 

Mr. Heinze became a politician by neces- 
sity. His very first effort in copper became 
not merely a problem of mining and mar- 
keting the ore on the best economic princi- 
ples, but also of fighting the insidious 
tivalry of the copper ‘‘trust,’’ backed by 
the millions of the Standard Oil Company, 
which endeavored to absorb his properties 
and to drive him out of business. 





F. AUGUSTUS HEINZE. 


In this battle between the ‘‘trust’’ and 
Mr. Heinze, all the spectacular features of 
the famous Clark-Daly feud, except that 
of bitter personal enmity, have been re- 
peated. Rival candidates for Senate and 
Legislature in Montana have not been the 
selections of con- 
ventions of Repub- 
licansand Democrats 
as such, but of rep- 
resentatives of the 
Amalgamated Cop- 
per Company on the 
one hand and of the 
Heinze interests on 
the other. Judges 
have been elected, 
not because of dis- 
tinguished careers 
at the bar, or even 
for party service, 
but because the 
warring copper 
kings have needed 
on the bench men 
willing to grant in- 
junctions and to 
render judicial de- 
cisions favorable to 
those who secured 
their nominations. 
Newspapers have 
been subsidized or bought outright to such 
an extent that to-day in Butte a stranger 
would be at a loss to gather from them 
even the remotest idea of what is happening 
in the mines. 

And at the end of seven years of such 
warfare, with litigation so constant that a 
company with a million dollars of capital 
was formed in Delaware for practically the 
sole purpose of furnishing the bonds needed 
by Mr. Heinze in his law troubles, victory 
rests with the man who, single-handed, 
fought the great monopoly. 


Yet Mr. Heinze had years before shown 
19 
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that in the strictly legitimate field of mi- 
ning he was also able to best the men who 
opposed him. It was when, after a course 
in Germany’s technical schools, supplement- 
ing his studies at the Columbia School of 
Mines at New York, he startled the com- 
munity of Butte by building the most up-to- 
date mining-plant in the country and the 
greatest smelter ever seen in the mining- 
district. Not only were all known im- 
provements embodied in these structures, 
but several new inventions of Mr. Heinze 
himself. The practical value of these in- 
ventions was shown in the fact that his 
system of ore-roasting was soon copied by 
all the other concerns around Butte. 

When Mr. Heinze first appeared at Butte, 
in 1889, at the age of twenty-two years, 
he was looking for work as a surveyor, and 
in that capacity found employment in one 
of the copper-mines. It was at the first 
rosy dawn of the industry in Montana, 
and young Heinze had an opportunity to 
grow up with it. If such a thought en- 
tered his mind, however, those who saw 
him throw aside his working-clothes with 
the sound of the six o’clock whistle, put 
on evening dress and spend the evening in 
the gayest society that the mining-town 
afforded, scarcely suspected its existence. 
But the friends he made then and the 
popularity he won stood him in good stead 
afterward. 

When he had been two years at Butte, 
earning five dollars a day as surveyor, his 
grandmother died and left him fifty thou- 
sand dollars. He went abroad, studied 
engineering and metallurgy in Germany, 
and returned to Montana. With his own 
money and that of some of his earlier asso- 
ciates—including his classmate at Columbia 
School of Mines, Mr. Stanley Gifford, who 
is now the secretary of his Montana Ore 
Purchasing Company—he _ incorporated 
that concern, with two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars cash capital, and erected 
a smelter. 

At this time the Montana copper de- 
posits were attracting the widest attention. 
When the claims around Butte became so 
thick that they began to clash, the capital- 
ists and operators interested in them con- 
ceived a plan of amalgamation, and the 
copper trust was formed, under the name 
of the Amalgamated Copper Company. The 
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capital of the corporation was seventy-five 
million dollars, since increased to one hun- 
dred and fifty-five million. 

The organizers of the concern proposed 
to reduce the wages of the miners from 
three and a half dollars to two dollars a 
day and to rearrange the hours of labor. 
The men were aroused, but the officers of 
the Standard Oil Company, who were the 
controlling factor in the copper trust, 
ignored their representations. 

Heinze thought he saw his chance. The 
bones of ambitious concerns that had defied 
the trust lay bleaching in the private bury- 
ing-ground of the great monopoly, but did 
not dismay him. Making the cause of the 
miners his own, he held out against any 
reduction in wages, and refused every 
overture to join the combination. A polit- 
ical campaign was beginning. The Demo- 
cratic and Labor parties had united against 
the Republican, a chief issue being the 
question of the enforcement of the state 
laws regulating trusts. Heinze plunged 
into the fight in support of the fusionists. 
He secured newspapers, hired orators, 
formed glee-clubs which sang stirring odes 
composed by himself, wrote and scattered 
pamphlets, and inspired cartoons which 
made all Montana laugh. He himself went 
on the platform and proclaimed the issue: 
‘‘The people of Montana against the 
trust.’’ The ‘‘people’’ won. 

Four years after the formation of the 
Montana Ore Purchasing Company he was 
paying seven hundred men seventy thou- 
sand dollars a month in wages and the 
stockholders a dividend of thirty-two per 
cent. per annum. 

After he had safely established himself 
at Butte, Mr. Heinze invaded the Koote- 
nay, in British Columbia. There was a 
practically abandoned mining-camp known 
as Rossland, which had been given up as 
worthless by a number of English and 
Canadian capitalists. To Mr. Heinze the 
property seemed of value, and he built the 
first smelter in Canada, at Trail, eighteen 
miles distant, and a railroad to connect it. 
He had a plan to extend this road up 
through the country, at a cost of about 
twenty million dollars, but the Canadian 
Pacific beeame alarmed and bought him 
out for a million and a half of dollars, a 
handsome profit on his outlay. 
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About the time that Mr. Heinze got back 
to Butte from his foray into Canada, the 
Amalgamated Copper Company had made 
up its mind to put a stop once and for all 
to the annoyance of ‘an independent opera- 
tor whom it could neither buy out nor per- 
suade to join in its conventions. President 
Bigelow of the Boston and Montana Com- 
pany threatened to sue unless Mr. Heinze 
abandoned a certain rich vein which dipped 
under one of the workings on the Boston 
and Montana property. 

‘Tf you do, Mr. Bigelow, I will involve 
every mine in Butte in litigation,’’ was 
the reply. 

The suit was brought, and seventy-two 
cases soon enriched the courts of the state. 
That was four years ago. On October 23d, 
last, Judge William Clancy, at Butte, 
granted an injunction against the Boston 
and Montana to prevent the paying of div- 
idends to the Amalgamated Company, and, 
in effect, declared that the latter concern 
had no rights in the state. It was a 
Heinze victory. 

How it has been possible to close mines 
in Montana by litigation will be understood 
by considering the state law with regard 
to ore bodies. All that is necessary to 
obtain an injunction against a rival oper- 
ator, is to establish the fact that he is 
working a vein which dips outside of the 
surface limits of his property. 

To aid him in his great fight with the 
Amalgamated Company, Mr. Heinze took 
his brother, Arthur P. Heinze, a New York 
lawyer, to Butte. The latter made an ex- 
haustive study of the Montana mining law, 
looked up the history of the principal 
mining properties, discovered many in- 
stances of defective claims, and so made it 
possible to strike back at the copper com- 
bination with its own weapon and to land 
a harder blow. Every court in the state 
was brought into the contest, and appeals 
taken to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Properties worth millions of dollars 
and producing millions were tied up by 
injunctions, and thousands of men thrown 
into idleness. 

But Mr. Heinze did not allow this 
litigation to prevent his steadily enlarging 
his holdings, and increasing the capacity 
of his various plants. The first mines 
which he had bought had been practically 
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abandoned by their owners as valueless, 
yet under his management had turned out 
among the best-paying in the copper 
region. The Estella mine was one of these, 
but it had been closed down by an injunc- 
tion secured by its former owners. Mr. 
Heinze at once took a lease and bond of 
the Glengarry mine, another abandoned 
property, and out of it mined the ore 
which laid the foundation of his fortune. 
With the profits from the Glengarry and 
from his smelters, Mr. Heinze next bought 
the Rarus mine, one of the richest in Butte. 
He paid one hundred thousand dollars for 
a half interest in the Snohomish mine, and 
made other investments and improvements, 
so that in two years he had developed 
properties which cost him a million and a 
half dollars into properties that were worth 
from twenty to thirty millions. 

The most famous of his purchases, be- 
cause of the litigation afterward and the 
scandals which were supposed to be in- 
volved, was the Minnie Healy mine, which 
Marcus Daly had expended upward. of 
fifty thousand dollars in developing with- 
out finding ore. Mr. Heinze, who had 
become famous for taking over abandoned 
mines and making them productive, was 
offered the Minnie Healy on condition that 
if he found copper he would pay Daly 
what the latter had spent on it. Thirty 
days after he had taken the option, he had 
uncovered the greatest copper-mine in the 
world. Daly and the Amalgamated Com- 
pany at once began proceedings to annul 
the transfer. 

Probably no other series of legal battles 
has involved so much money, or occasioned 
so many and varied charges of corruption, 
as the litigation over the Minnie Healy 
mine. It was declared, and proved, that 
Judge E. W. Harney, a District Court Jus- 
tice for Silver Bow County, who owed his 
appointment to Mr. Heinze, had been of- 
fered and had refused a bribe of two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars to decide 
the case against the latter. It was declared 
that the same judge was influenced in his 
decision—which was in favor of Mr. Heinze 
—hby a clever and capable widow. How- 
ever that may be, Judge Harney’s decision 
has now been reenforced by that of Judge 
William Clancy, and the right and title to the 
Minnie Healy mine given forever to Heinze. 
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It is little wonder that in an atmosphere 
so impregnated with political intrigue Mr. 
Heinze has found the hustings and the 
primaries essential adjuncts to the prosecu- 
tion of his industrial enterprises. A man 
less versatile, who could not have adapted 
himself to extraordinary and irregular 
circumstances as they developed, would 
have surely failed, however great his purely 
business acumen. 

Mr. Heinze was born in Brooklyn, where 
his mother still lives. His father, Otto 
Heinze, was well known in business circles 
in New York. On his father’s side the 
family is traced back through a long line 
of Lutheran ministers for over three cen- 
turies, and a much-prized Bible which Mrs. 
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Heinze has is said to have been the object 
of a humorous remark by Martin Luther, 
who declared it could never be lost, for 
if destroyed it would still remain in the 
mind of ‘‘Aquilla,’’ tts owner, a Heinze 
On his mother’s side, the family 
the first Governor of Con- 


ancestor. 
goes back to 
necticut. 

Why he calls himself ‘‘F. Augustus, *’ 
is told by Mrs. Heinze thus: ‘‘He came 
to me one day when he was a very little 
fellow going to school in Brooklyn and 
said, ‘Mother, when I am a man I am go- 
ing to be called by my middle name, 
Augustus, and not Fritz any longer. The 
boys call me German Fritz, and I don’t 
like.it.’ *’ 


CHARLES JOSEPH BONAPARTE. 


By Lynn Rosy MEEKINS. 


s GENTLEMAN of uncommunly vig- 

orous and discriminating mind, a 
sacred observer of the truth and a man of 
the purest sense of honor,’’ William Wirt 
wrote of a lawyer of the eighteenth cen- 
lury. 

If we inject into Mr. Wirt’s somewhat 
passive description an enlightened ac- 
tivity, and if we start out with the 
knowledge that we are dealing with a man 
of fine intelligence and comprehensive in- 
formation, who is buoyantly healthy in a 
mental and moral as well as a_ physical 
sense, we shall have a primary understand- 
ing of Mr. Charles Joseph Bonaparte. This 
is important, because many of the news- 
paper sketches of him—a score of them 
are on the desk now—leave the impression 
th t he is either an oddity, or a subtle and 
sa.castic Nemesis with peculiar gifts from 
his aistinguished antecedents, or a kind of 
genius who stands in the limelight and 
savs the melodramatic word at the psycho- 
logical moment. That he is a 
is a natural and easily understood tempta- 


sonaparte 
tion to most writers—and there have been 
many since his recent employment for a 
very important work by the President—to 
exploit his lineage, in which they lose 
sight of the aliveness of the modern Amer- 
ican who in his ancestry connects a stren- 
uous past with a very strenuous present, of 





which he himself is a notable exponent. 
Others have portrayed him as an untitled 
prince with great wealth who takes part in 
affairs because of the personal satisfaction 
that he derives from the excitement. This 
is getting a bit nearer the truth, but it is 
still a long way off. 

From the abundance of able and useful 
men who grasp the opportunities and di- 
rect the activities of this country, it would 
ordinarily be hazardous to select one and 
apply to him the much misapplied word 
unique, but Mr. Bonaparte, both in person- 
ality and in his relations to public move- 
ments, differs from other leaders of the day 
and enjoys a distinction peculiarly his own. 
This uniqueness, however, is not oddity; 
and it does not depend upon ancestry; and 
it is not connected with great wealth, for, 
while Mr. 
rich in the plutocratic comparisons of the 
time. 

When we seek the dominant note of his 
public career, we find no mystery about it 
whatever. It is singularly simple and 
straightforward—merely a matter of truth, 
The difference 


3onaparte is well off, he is not 


conscience and courage. 


is the robustness. A _ recent definition 
says, ‘‘strictly speaking, all quiescent 


electricity is static, and all electricity in 
motion, from whatever 
namic.’ Mr. 


source, is dy- 


Bonaparte’s mental and 
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moral forces are in this sense dynamic— 
they move. But they are not dynamic in 
the popular conception of explosives and of 
erratic forces directed against the general 
equilibrium. 

In other words, he is self-poised, and 
genuinely concerned in the moral questions 
of his time. He has the advantage of a 
person at once dignified and engaging. His 
mind is trained to correct thinking, is clear 
and strong in its conceptions, cogent in its 
reasoning and unafraid in the conclusions 
to which its logic may lead. There is an 
intuitive certainty about his work, and he 
has the quality of 
promptitude devel- 
oped to an unusual 
degree. That is why 
those who knew of 
him hailed with un- 
usual enthusiasm his 
selection as one of the 
government attorneys 
to investigate the 
post - oflice scandals 
and the alleged Indian 
frauds. They knew 
that if the truth was 
in the evidence, Mr. 
Bonaparte would get 
at it. They knew, 
furthermore, that he 
would lose no time, 
for in addition to his 
intuitiveness and 
promptitude, he has 
the capacity of un- 
remitting application. 

So, if we keep in 
mind a hard worker, 
aclear thinker and a just investigator, we 
shall better appreciate Mr. Bonaparte’s 
career as an American and shall better un- 
derstand the qualities that have guided and 
advanced him. He was born in Baltimore, 
June 9, 1851. His father was Jerome 
Napoleon Bonaparte, son of Jerome Bona- 
parte and Elizabeth Patterson. At eighteen 
he had an education far above the average 
of the educated men of that time, and when 
he went to Harvard, in 1869, he was two 
years in advance, entering as junior and 
graduating in1871. He remained another 
year as a resident graduate and then spent 
two years in the Harvard Law School, 
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graduating in 1874. Throughout all this 
time he was a hard student and a dili- 
gent worker, and he came out splendidly 
equipped for his career as a lawyer. He was 
promptly admitted to the bar of Maryland 
in the Circuit Court for Howard County, 
and he has practised his profession princi- 
pally in the Federal and State Courts of 
Maryland. 

In politics Mr. Bonaparte has won his 
larger renown. When he came to the bar, 
in 1874, the state of Maryland was in a 
distressing condition. It was in the 
clutches of a political machine, to write 
whose history now 
would be to mention 
some powerful names 
that still figure in 
public affairs. The 
state had been robbed 
and the best people 
of both parties were 
rising in revolt. But 
the spoilsmen con- 
trolled the election 
machinery, and al- 
though one of the 
bravest fights ever 
known was made 
in 1875, the bosses 
stuffed the ballot- 
boxes and counted in 
their tickets despite 
a heavy majority of 
legitimate votes 
against them. Intimi- 
dation and corruption 
became enthroned 
and the battle against 
them seemed hope- 
less. Buta small company of reformers re- 
fused to be defeated, and in season and out of 
season kept up a fight that lasted twenty 
years before it achieved its victory. During 
these twenty years the ring put through its 
tickets, and those who did the work have 
since acknowledged that many of their 
leading candidates never received plural- 
ities. Mr. Bonaparte joined the reform 
movement from the beginning, and he was 
one of the counsel in the ballot fraud cases 
of 1875. Inthe campaigns of 1882, 1883, 
1885, 1887, 1889 and 1895 he became 
increasingly a prominent factor in the 
fight. For years it was inexplicable to the 





















politicians of the state why a man of his 
wealth and social position, with all the 
usual satisfactions of life, should want to 
become mixed up in a contest which meant 
sacrifices, and which had led to personal- 
ities of an extremely bitter sort. The 
powers that had controlled for years, re- 
garded the young aristocrat at first with 
amusement. They did not look upon him 
as an antagonist who could or would do 
them serious injury. He owned much real 
estate. He could therefore be intimidated 
by those political methods which are oper- 
ated through the tax-office and the agencies 
of municipal government under corrupt 
control. He belonged to the silk-stocking 
crowd and he would consequently run 
quickly when the mud-throwing became 
thick and close. Some of the other re- 
formers who desired office might stand 
their ground and fight, but surely a man 
like Bonaparte who wanted nothing was 
not going to keep in the way of an invin- 
cible machine simply for the fun of being 
run over. 

3ut they did not understand the man. 
The more they ridiculed, the more calmly 
he smiled. The more they attacked him, 
the more stoutly he stood his ground. 
The more they discounted him, the higher 
his value arose in the popular mind, 

And so strange things came to pass. In 
no political fight in this country, not even 
in the crusade against Tweed, were there 
more brilliant intellects or braver warriors 
than in the independent movement in 
Maryland. It has been said that they 
reached the high mark of eloquence and 
literary excellence in American local polit- 
ical contests of the nineteenth century. 
The part that Mr. Bonaparte played was 
the very work which the bosses who under- 
rated and belittled him never expected 
from him. It happened in this way: the 
other orators hurled their invective and 
coined their phrases for good government 
and electrified vast audiences and kept 
public discussion at fever-heat. Mr. Bona- 
parte, young, sturdy, calm and sure, stood 
before the crowds and put in his rhetoric 
the power of plain statement of fact and 
figure, of direct accusation, extending to 
any one who believed himself to be injured 
personal and legal accountability. Thus 
the bosses found that they were dealing, 
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not with a young aristocrat who was afraid 
that his peace of mind would be disturbed 
by their abuse, but with a man of 
courage who grew more calm and more 
confident with every outburst of their vitu- 
peration, every threat of their revenge. 
Thus it was that the people came to say 
that if all the others were afraid Bonaparte 
would always be fearless, that he would 
not hesitate to speak the truth and to call 
things by their right names. _ Inevita- 
bly this led to that higher quality of pop- 
ularity which an audience always gives to 
a man who first makes sure and then goes 
to the limits of his confidence. 

It was in this fight, stretched over twenty 
years, that Mr. Bonaparte won his reputa- 
tion as a public speaker. In the spectac- 
ular sense he is not an orator; he has none 
of the tricks of oratory: but as a speaker 
he stands among the best in the United 
States. The general run of his speech is 
almost conversational, and his effects, 
although always striking, are fundamentally 
simple—the effects of facts so logically 
arranged that they follow one another 
with naturalness and yet lead up strongly 
and brilliantly to the unescapable climax. 
He gets striking perorations without vehe- 
mence, and this is truly the test. 

When the fight of twenty years neared 
its triumph, eight years ago—that is, in 
1895—it brought to the public notice prob- 
ably the best of Bonaparte’s qualities, and 
for a long while, even months after the 
battle was over, people did not understand 
it. He was in their mind the embodiment 
of aggression, the man who was happy only 
when attacking. They did not see that 
the controlling element of his character 
was regard for justice, and in the heat of 
political discussion they had failed to notice 
that none of his speeches, however ardent, 
contained a charge or a statement that 
called for subsequent retraction or correc- 
tion. The new phase of his reputation 
came in the closing days of the campaign. 
The elections in Baltimore were under 
three Supervisors appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. It was developed after a public in- 
quiry that the Republican Supervisor was, 
to express it mildly, inadequate, especially 
under the abnormal conditions of the bitter 
fight. The success of the independent 
movement seemed to depend upon getting 
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in the place of this official a strong man in 
whom the public had implicit confidence. 
Attention turned toward Mr. Bonaparte. 
The managers fought his appointment bit- 
terly, but the demand was so strong that 
the Governor had to give in, although he 
did so with reluctance. And now the 
people expected him to dominate and 
perhaps browbeat the majority of the 
Board, and do other things to fit the excite- 
ments of the hour. 

In this, Mr. Bonaparte profoundly dis- 
appointed them. From the first to the 
last, he was eminently fair in every matter 


that came before the Supervisors. He was 


as gracious to the Democrats as he was 
obliging to the Republicans, and the Dem- 
ocratic Supervisors, who regarded his com- 
ing somewhat as the entrance of a strange 
bear into their own cage, soon found that 
they were trusting everything to his 
hands and were absolutely satisfied with 
his impartiality and his desire that no par- 
tizan advantage be taken by either side. 
The great value of his work in the in- 
tensely excited condition lay in the confi- 
dence which it gave to every one that there 
was a man in the Supervisors’ office to see 
that the law was carried out in the spirit 
as well as in the letter, and that fair play 
would rule on election-day. Having ac- 
complished this work, Mr. Bonaparte re- 
signed, the whole term of his service being 
less than three weeks, and this is the only 
salaried public office he has ever held. 

If Mr. Bonaparte has one enthusiasm 
above another, it is civil-service reform. 
His wide reputation has come from his 
work for its advancement, and it was this 
work that brought him in close contact 
with Theodore Roosevelt. He dared to 
proclaim a merit system for his own party, 
instead of wanting it applied exclusively to 
Mr. Bonaparte was in the 
skirmish-line of the civil-service fight. He 
has been in the file and in the ranks from 
the early days, and has done a large part 
of the work in every stage. He has seen 
the movement carried from the outskirts to 
the very citadels of the spoilsmen. Some 
of his most brilliant work has been done 
in connection with this movement, and his 
reports and addresses are a permanent part 
of the literature of the cause. 

It is not too much to say that Mr. Bona- 


its opponents. 
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parte is to-day the best-informed man we 
have upon the reform needs and the polit- 
ical abuses of government, city, state and 
national. No one, the writer has reason to 
know, believes it more strongly than Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. When Mr. Bonaparte was 
appointed one of the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners, it seemed to most people a sin- 
gularly insignificant position for a man of 
his standing and ability. But the Presi- 
dent knew that extraordinary conditions 
existed in that department of the govern- 
ment and that it needed an extraordinary 
man to get at the bottom of the facts and 
to punish the malefactors and bring about 
anew condition of things. In the mean 
while, the postal scandals arose and there 
was need of a man of Mr. Bonaparte’s 
special aptitude. The President did not 
hesitate to employ him as specia: counsel 
of the government in the prosecutions. 
This meant a great deal more in the way of 
work and sacrifice on the part of Mr. Bo- 
naparte than the public realized, but he 
looked upon it as a public duty and he 
accepted it at the cost of his own comfort 
and interests. There is no official honor 
higher than the fact of a whole nation 
placing its confidence so implicitly in the 
character and courage of a single man. 
The press and the public believed in him 
because they felt he would do right and 
make his report on the facts without caring 
whether it hit high or low. 

His further selection as special Inspector 
to investigate certain alleged frauds and 
abuses in the Indian service was followed 
by the same manifestation of public faith, 
not only in his fairness and his thorough- 
ness, but in his ability to penetrate the 
mass of crookedness, to bring punishment 
to at least some of the rascals and to put 
the whole service on a new plane of honesty 
and efficiency. 

Mr. Bonaparte has been called the most 
distinguished Catholic layman of the United 
States, and in 1903 he received from the 
University of Notre Dame the Laetare 
medal. While he takes a deep interest in 
Catholic affairs and is a public speaker on 
some of the great occasions of the church, 
and is a trustee of the cathedral over which 
Cardinal Gibbons presides, his speeches are 
in demand in Protestant churches and the 
admiration for his work has no lines of 
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denomination. Some years ago, he aroused 
vigorous criticism because of his comments 
on the public-school system, and his views 
on education have stirred the general public 
more than once, only to increase the respect 
for him in having the courage to express 
his convictions in the face of the general 
opinion. That it did not affect his posi- 
tion before the public, was shown a few 
years ago, when the chief secondary school 
in the South had him as its orator. Another 
instance which illustrates his extreme con- 
scientiousness was his action when, as over- 
seer of Harvard University, he voted 
against conferring the degree of doctor of 
laws on President McKinley. The very 
newspapers which criticized him most then 
have recently been loudest in their praises 
of his employment by President Roosevelt. 
Still another illustration of his idea of duty 
happened a few years ago, when a national 
periodical offered him liberal compensation 
for a series of articles which would have 
taken little of his time, because they were 
in the line of his study and interest. He 
smilingly declined, saying that he was too 
busy, and yet within a week he was hard 
at work in behalf of local philanthropies 
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simply because he was convinced that he 
could help the causes which they repre- 
sented. 

It will thus be seen that Mr. Bonaparte 
is a tremendous worker. If he had cared 
for money-getting, there is no doubt that 
he could have become very rich. If he 
had preferred social distinction, he had 
every advantage that man could desire. 
But his view of duty extends over more 
things than the mart, the ballroom and the 
banquet-table, and it has found its field in 
the kind of good citizenship which em- 
braces the highest interests of the times. 
His standards have always been high and he 
has never lowered them. He has not sought 
office and honors have come to him as 
pleasant surprises. He is just as diligent 
and just as earnest in a small case before 
the Baltimore courts as he is in the reform 
of a great national evil. The inspiration of 
such a career is obvious. It is clean and 
strong and good all the way through, and 
one easily understands the nice distinction 
made by President Roosevelt, who when 
congratulated upon engaging Mr. Bona- 
parte, replied that he was fortunate indeed 
to persuade him to undertake the work. 


WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER. 
By ELLiotT FLOWER. 


[ is almost tempted to say that 

William Rainey Harper had the 
University of Chicago in his mind’s eye 
from childhood, so undeviating has been 
the course he has pursued in fitting himself 
for his present duties. Certainly his life 
could not have been better ordered if he 
had had the goal in view from the begin- 
ning, for he seems to have lacked the diverse 
ambitions that unsettle the average boy; 
apparently he knew what he wanted to do, 
and he let nothing distract his attention. 
From his eighth year it has been constant 
preparation for some great educational 
work. He has been studying or teaching 
(most of the time studying and teaching) 
consistently and persistently, and the word 
‘‘teaching’’ is used in its broad general, 
as well as its narrow technical, sense. He 
has devised new methods, he has tried old 
methods; he has taught children and their 
elders; he has demonstrated how a great 
university may be organized in an incred- 





ibly short time; and he is still studying 
and teaching. 

A bare synopsis of his life-history is 
sufficient to prove that his success is due 
to no accident or fortunate combination of 
circumstances, but to earnest and pains- 
taking preparation. Few men can show so 
unswerving a record in their chosen line. 
He was a bachelor of arts at fourteen and 
a doctor of philosophy at nineteen, the 
latter degree being the result of his studies 
at Yale. From the latter age he has been 
an instructor always, and always a student 
—ever searching for, and when they were 


found, advancing, new ideas or new 
methods. Many of these ideas and meth- 


ods, evolved in his earlier years, had to 
wait for their culmination until the found- 
ing of the University of Chicago, but they 
are now features of that great institution. 
One is tempted to say that he stored up 
so many ideas, unpractical at the moment, 
that he simply had to have a ‘‘university 
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of his own’’ in order that he might make 
them practical. At any rate, the influence 
of those earlier years, and of the studies 
to which he especially devoted himself, has 
been most apparent in the organizing and 
management of the University of Chicago. 
For instance, his early education in the 
United Presbyterian College of Muskingum 
County, Ohio, apparently was with a view 
to training him for the Presbyterian min- 
istry, although he was too young to put 
that down as a definite purpose. The study 
of the Bible in Hebrew, as well as in Eng- 
lish, was a prominent feature of his work, 
however, and the 
task of awakening in- 
terest inthat language 
is one that is still car- 
ried on at the insti- 
tution over which he 
now presides. In 
like manner, his early 
work led later to the 
establishment of the 
University Extension 
Division of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on 
its present broad 
plan, which involves 
instruction by lec- 
ture-studies, cor- 
respondence - studies 
and class-studies 
afternoons and even- 
ings. In a word, he 
was steadily absorb- 
ing and _ perfecting 
ideas that have been 
of great value since. 

Doctor Harper is 
the son of Samuel and Ellen Elizabeth 
(Rainey) Harper; was born at New 
Concord, Ohio, July 26, 1856; and 
entered the United Presbyterian College 
when he was eight years old. He 
delivered an oration in Hebrew when he 
was graduated at the age of fourteen, and 
for the following three years studied at 
home, after which he became a student of 
philology under Prof. William Dwight 
Whitney at Yale University. In 1875, he 
received the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy, and the same year became principal 
of the Masonic College at Macon, Tennessce. 
He left this position to become a tutor in 
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the preparatory department of Denison 
University, at Granville, Ohio, where his 
devotion to work and his ability to arouse 
the interest and ambition of the students 
led to his selection as principal of a de- 
partment of the institution that was set 
apart as Granville Academy. The presi- 
dent of the University at the time was 
Dr. E. B. Andrews, now president of the 
University of Nebraska, and the two 
worked in perfect harmony and became 
lifelong friends. Indeed, later Doctor 
Harper was largely instrumental in making 
Doctor Andrews Superintendent of Edu- 
cation in Chicago, 
and it was Doctor 
Andrews’ recom- 
mendation that sent 
Doctor Harper from 
Granville to the 
Baptist Union Theo- 
logical Seminary at 
Morgan Park, [Illi- 
nois, where he became 
professor of Hebrew 
and cognate lan- 
guages. Doctor Har- 
per had previously, 
during his residence 
at Granville, united 
with the Baptist 
Church. 

At this time, Doc- 
tor Harper’s atten- 
tion was largely given 
to instruction in He- 
brew by the corre- 
spondence plan and 
to the inductive 
method of teaching 
languages, and apparently never again did 
he lose sight of these two things. One 
of them led to the joint authorship of 
an extended series of Latin, Greek 
and English text-books on the inductive 
plan, and the other to the publication of 
a series of text-books in Hebrew, the 
organization of Hebrew correspondence 
and summer schools, and the publica- 
tion of a periodical called ‘‘The He- 
brew Student.’’ He devoted himself with 
especial enthusiasm to Hebrew, and the 
funds required for the circulation of litera- 
ture connected with the work were secured 
at great personal sacrifice. He practised 
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much self-denial and he labored indefati- 
gably to interest others in his labors, with 
the result that he was able gradually to 
broaden the work of the Hebrew Corre- 
spondence School by the organization of 
the American Institute of Hebrew, which 
eventually was succeeded by the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature. The work 
Was carried on, not alone through the 
correspondence schools, the summer schools 
and ‘‘The Hebrew Student, 
means of Bible lectures, delivered in vari- 
country. It was a 


** but also by 


ous parts of the 
natural result of his labors in this direction, 
and the methods he followed, that he 
should connect himself with the Chautau- 
quan system, and he became principal of 
the Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts in 
1885. Six years later, he was made prin- 
cipal of the whole system. 

In the mean time, he had left the theo- 
logical seminary for Yale University, where 
he was destined to gain further honors 
and add greatly to his reputation in his 
chosen field. He began there as professor 
of Semitic languages in 1886, and three 
years later was elected to the Woolsey pro- 
fessorship of Biblical literature. 

This was his preparation for the work 
that was to follow in Chicago, and the 
influence of the various details of this 
preparation has been most apparent. He 
was a deep student, and he had proved him- 
self to be an excellent man for the organi- 
zation and administration of a great under- 
taking. He combined learning, ideas and 
executive ability, ashad been demonstrated 
when he organized the summer- and cor- 
respondence-schools. sriefly, he was a 
student with business ability—a rare com- 
bination. In consequence, he seemed to 
be the man to take charge of a new educa- 
tional institution that was the more in need 
of original and capable direction because it 
had no traditions behind it and nothing 
of that apparent stability and dignity that 
come with age. Other great universities 
are of gradual growth; this was to be a 
great one from the opening day. Vast 
sums of money were necessary for such an 
enterprise, but vast sums of money alone 
would not make it great. The task was a 
stupendous one, and William Rainey Har- 
per, then at Yale, was chosen for it. He 
had just the qualities needed, and, as he 
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was consulted in relation to it while the 
plan was still unsettled and uncertain, he 
had every opportunity to make it what he 
wished. He was able to outline a university 
that would be big from the first day and 
have room. to expand as rapidly as _ pos- 
sible. This was an advantage, but it 
added materially to the seriousness of the 
task, for it was necessary to make the 
plans for fifteen or twenty years ahead. 
The first buildings and the first depart- 
ments had to be arranged with a view to 
those that would come later; they had to 
fit into a general scheme that would not be 
completed for a number of years; they 
had to be designed to be a part of a har- 
monious whole two or three decades later, 
for there would be no rearranging or re- 
building as in the case of slower growth. 
And this was done so completely that any 
philanthropist desiring to add to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago later could be shown 
the site and plans of the next building de- 
sired—or, for that matter, of several build- 
ings desired. There never has been any 
question as to the best disposition to make 
of the income of, or gifts to, the University ; 
so far as plans are concerned, the next 
step could be taken any time, and this 
refers to educational as well as structural 
features. Some idea of the magnitude of 
the preliminary work may be gained from 
this, and it also shows the progressiveness 
of Doctor Harper. No matter how fast 
the institution grows, he is always a little 
ahead of it. Still, they will tell you at 
the University that it is too early to con- 
sider the effect of his influence there; 
that later it will be more apparent and can 
be better judged. That he stands as one 
of the foremost educators of the country, 
however, is very evident. As a school 
trustee he has done much for the Chicago 
public schools; his work in the Chautauquan 
system was valuable; his public lectures 
have exerted wide-spread influence in his 
chosen line; his editorial work in the Uni- 
versity publications has accomplished much ; 
he has been a consistent advocate of im- 
proved educational systems; his text-books 
are authorities, and the University over 
which he presides is already one of the 
greatest in the country. But he does not 
wish judgment passed on the University 
yet; he has greater plans for it. 
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Drawn by Cyrus Cuneo, 


By HERBERT GEORGE WELLS. 


BOOK ONE. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD.—THE GIANT Rats. 


( Continued. ) 


VE. 

HEN the Expedition had finished 
refreshment, the night had fully 

come. The stars were at their brightest, and 
a growing pallor toward Hankey heralded 
the moon. The watch on the ratholes had 
been maintained, but the watchers had 
shifted to the hill-slope above the holes, 


feeling this a safer firing-point. They 
squatted here in a rather abundant dew, 
fighting the damp with whisky. The 


others rested in the house, and the three 
leaders discussed the night’s work with the 
men. The moon rose toward midnight, 
and, as soon as it was clear of the downs, 
every one except the rathole sentinels 
started off in single file led by Cossar 
toward the wasps’ nest. 

So far as the wasps’ nest went, they 
found their task exceptionally easy, aston- 
ishingly easy. Except that it was a longer 
labor, it was no graver affair than any 
common wasps’ nest might have been. 
Danger there was, no doubt, danger to life, 
but it never so much as thrust its head out 
of that portentous hillside. They stuffed 
in the sulphur and the niter, they bunged 
the holes soundly and fired their trains. 
Then, with a common impulse, all the party 
but Cossar turned and ran athwart the long 
shadows of the pines, and finding Cossar 
had stayed behind, came to a halt together 
in a knot, a hundred yards away, conveni- 
ent to a ditch that offered cover. Just 
for a minute or two the moonlit night, all 
black and white, was heavy with a suffo- 
cated buzz, that rose and mingled to a 
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roar, a deep abundant note, and cul- 
minated and died, and then almost 
incredibly the night was still. 

‘*By Jove!’’ said Bensington, almost in 
a whisper; ‘‘it’s done !’’ 

All stood intent. The hillside above 
the black point-lace of the pine shadows 
seemed as bright as day and as colorless as 
snow. The setting plaster in the holes 
positively shone. 

Cossar’s loose framework moved toward 
them. 

‘*So far——’’ 

‘*Crack—bang !”’ 

A shot from near the house and then— 
stillness. 

‘*What’s that ?’’ said Bensington. 

‘*One of the rats put its head out,’’ sug- 


ee 


said Cossar. 


gested one of the men. 

‘*By the by, we left our guns up there,’ 
said Redwood. 

‘*By the sacks.”’ 

Every one began to walk toward the 
hill again.° 

‘‘That must be the rats,”’ 
sington. 

‘‘Obviously,’’ said Cossar, gnawing his 
finger-nails. 

** Bang !”” 

‘*Hullo?’’ said one of the men. 

Then abruptly came a shout, two shots, 
a loud shout that was almost a scream, 
three shots in rapid succession and a splin- 
tering of wood. All these sounds were 
very clear and very small in the immense 
stillness of the night. Then for some 
moments nothing but a minute muffled 


’ 


said Ben- 
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confusion from the direction of the ratholes, 


and then again a wild yell. . . . Each 
man found himself running hard for the 
guns. 

Two shots. 


Bensington found himself gun in hand 
going hard through the pine-trees after a 
number of receding backs. It is curious 
that the thought uppermost in his mind at 
that moment was the wish that his Cousin 
Jane could see him. His bulbous slashed 
boots flew out in wild strides and his face 
was distorted into a permanent grin because 
that wrinkled his nose and kept his glasses 
in place. Also he held the muzzle of his 
gun projecting straight before him as he 
flew through the checkered moonlight. 
The man who had run away met them full 
tilt—he had dropped his gun. 

‘*Hullo,’’ said Cossar, and caught him 
in his arms. ‘‘What’s this?’’ 

‘*They came out together, ’’ said the man. 

‘*The rats?’’ 

‘Yes, six of them.’ 

‘*Where’s Flack?”’ 

‘*Down.”’ 

‘*What’s he say?’’ panted Bensington, 
coming up unheeded. 

‘*Flack’s down?”’ 

‘*He fell down.”’ 

‘*They came out one after the other.’ 

‘*What?’’ 

‘*Made a rush. 
first.”’ 

‘*You left Flack?’’ 

‘*They were onto us.”’ 

‘‘Come on,’’ said Cossar. ‘*You come 
with us. Where’s Flack? Show us.’’ 

The whole party moved forward. Further 
details of the engagement dropped from 
the man who had run away. The others 
clustered about him, except Cossar, who led. 

‘Where are they?’’ 

‘*Back in their holes perhaps. I cleared. 
They made a rush for their holes.’’ 

‘‘What do you mean? Did you get 
behind them?’’ 

‘*We got down by their holes. Saw 
’em come out, you know, and tried to cut 
’em off. They lolloped out—like rabbits. 
We ran down and let fly. They ran about 
wild after our first shot and suddenly came 
at us. Went for us.’’ 

‘*How many?”’ 

‘*Six or seven.’’ 


’ 


’ 


I fired both barrels 








Cossar led the way to the edge of the 
pine-wood and halted. 

‘“*D’yer mean they got Flack?’’ asked 
some one. 

‘*One of ’em was onto him.’’ 

‘*Didn’t you shoot?’’ 

‘*How could 1?”’ 

‘Every one loaded?’’ said Cossar, over 
his shoulder. 

There was a confirmatory movement. 

‘*But Flack ’ said one. 

‘*D’yer mean—Flack 
other. 

‘*We must find him,’’ said Redwood. 

‘*There’s no time to lose,’’ said Cossar, 
and shouted ‘‘Flack!’’ as he led the way. 

The whole force advanced toward the 
ratholes, the man who had run away a little 
to the rear. They went forward through 
the rank, exaggerated weeds and skirted 
the body of the second dead rat. They 
were extended in a bunchy line, each man 
with his gun pointing forward, and they 
peered about them in the clear moonlight 
for some crumpled omirous shape, some 
crouching form. They found the gun of 
the man who had run away very speedily. 

‘*Flack !’’ cried Cossar. ‘‘Flack!’’ 

‘*He ran past the nettles and fell down, ”’ 
volunteered the man who ran away. 

‘*Where?’’ 

‘*Round about there.’’ 

‘*Where did he fall?’’ 

He hesitated, and led them athwart the 
long black shadows for a space and turned 
judicially. 

‘*About here, I think.’’ 

‘*Well, he’s not here now.’’ 

‘*He’s not here now.” 

‘*Don’t see his gun even.’ 

‘*They’ve dragged him in.’ 

‘*But his gun e 

‘*Confound it!’’ swore Cossar, ‘‘where’s 
everything got to?’’ He strode a step 
toward the black shadow on the hillside 
that masked the holes and stood staring. 
Then he swore again. ‘‘If they have 
dragged him in a 

So they hung for a space, tossing one an- 
other the fragments of thoughts. Bensing- 
ton’s glasses flashed like diamonds as he 
looked from one to the other. The men’s 
faces changed from cold clearness to mys- 
terious obscurity as they turned them to or 
from the moon. Every one spoke, no one 





said an- 
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completed a sentence. Then abruptly 


Cossar flashed into action again. He 
flapped limbs this way and that and expelled 
orders in pellets. It was obvious he 


wanted lamps. Every one except Cossar 
was moving toward the house. 

‘‘You’re going into the holes?’’ asked 
Redwood. 

‘*Obviously,’’ said Cossar. 

He made it clear once more that the lamps 
of the cart and trolley were to be got and 
brought to him. 

Bensington, grasping this, started off 
along the path by the well. He glanced 
over his shoulder and saw Cossar’s gigantic 
figure standing out as if he were regarding 
the holes pensively. At the sight, Ben- 
sington halted for a moment and half 
turned. They were all leavir C: 3sar : 
Cossar was able to take carr >f Limself, of 





course ! 

Suddenly Bensington saw ~~ mething that 
made him shout a windles ‘ur!’’ In a 
second three rats had projec: u themselves 
from the dark tangle of th »eeper toward 
Cossar. For three secon ‘ossar stood 
unaware of them, and the . he had become 
the most active thing in the world. He 
didn’t fire his. gun. Apparcatly he had 
no time to aim, or to think of aiming. He 
ducked a leaping rat Bensington saw and 
then smashed at the back c; its head with 
the butt of his gun. Ths monster gave 
one leap and fell over itseli 

Cossar’s form went rigl lown out of 
sight among the reedy gras» and then he 
rose again, running toward another of the 
rats and whirling his gun overhead. A 
faint shout came to Bensington’s ears and 
then he perceived the remaining two rats 
bolting divergently and Cossar in pursuit 
toward the holes. 

The whole thing was an affair of misty 
shadows; all three fighting monsters were 
exaggerated and made unreal by the de- 
lusive clearness of the light. At moments 
Cossar was colossal, at moments invisible. 
The rats flashed athwart the eye in sud- 
den, unexpected leaps, or ran with a move- 
ment of the feet so swift they seemed to 
run on wheels. It was all over in half a 


ininute. No one saw it but Bensington. 
He could hear the others behind him 
still receding toward the house. He 


shouted something inarticulate and then 
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ran back toward Cossar, while the rats 
vanished. 
He came up to him outside the holes. 


In the moonlight the distribution of. 


shadows that constituted Cossar’s visage 
intimated a perfect calm. ‘‘Hullo,’’ said 
Cossar ; ‘back already? Where’s the lamps? 
They're all back now in their holes. One 
I broke the neck of as it ran past me. 7 
See? There!’’ And he pointed a gaunt 
finger. 

Bensington was too astonished for con- 
versation. 

The lamps seemed an interminable time 
‘n coming. At last they appeared, first 
one unwinking luminous eye, preceded by 
a swaying yellow glare, and then, winking 
now and then and then shining out again, 
two others. About them came little fig- 
ures with little voices, and then enormous 
shadows. This group made as it were a 
spot of inflammation upon the gigantic 
dreamland of moonshine. ‘‘Flack,’’ said 
the voices. ‘‘Flack.’’ 

An illuminating sentence floated up. 
‘*Locked himself up in the attic.”’ 

Cossar was continually more wonderful. 
Wonderland culminated with the disap- 
pearance of Cossar’s twin realms of boot- 
sole up the central hole. 

Cossar was on all fours, with two guns, 
one trailing on each side from a string 
under his chin, and his most trusted assist- 
ant, a little dark man with a grave face, 
was to go in stooping behind him, holding 
a lantern over his head. Everything had 
been made as sane and obvious and proper 
as a lunatic’s dream. So long as the rats 
turned tail on Cossar, no harm could come 
to him, and directly they headed for him 
he would see their eyes and fire between 
them. Since they would have to come 
down the cylinder of the hole, Cossar could 
hardly fail to hit them. It was, Cossar 
insisted, the obvious method, a little tedi- 
ous perhaps but absolutely certain. As 
the assistant stooped to enter, Bensington 
saw that the end of a ball of twine had 
been tied to the tail of his coat. By this 
he was to draw in the rope if it should be 
needed to drag out the bodies of the rats. 

Bensington perceived that the object 
he held in his hand was Cossar’s silk 
hat. 

How had it got there? 
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It would be something to remember him 
by anyhow. 

At each of the adjacent holes stood a 
little group, with a lantern on the ground 
shining up the hole, and with one man 
kneeling and aiming at the round void 
before him, waiting for anything that 
might emerge. 

There was an interminable suspense. 

Then they heard Cossar’s first shot, like 
an explosion in a mine. 

Every one’s nerves and muscles tightened 
at that, and ‘‘Bang! bang! bang!’’ the 
rats had tried a bolt, and two more were 
dead. Then the man who held the ball of 
twine reported a twitching. ‘‘He’s killed 
one in there,’’ said Bensington, ‘‘and he 
wants the rope.’’ 

He watched the rope creep into the hole, 
and it seemed as if it had become animated 
by a serpentine intelligence—for the dark- 
ness made the twine invisible. At last it 
stopped crawling, and there was a long 
pause. Then what seemed to Bensington 
the queerest monster of all crept slowly 
from the hole, and resolved itself into the 
little engineer emerging backward. After 
him, and plowing deep furrows, Cossar’s 
boots thrust out, and then came his lan- 
tern-illuminated back. 

Only one rat was left alive now, and 
this poor doomed wretch cowered in the 
inmost recesses until Cossar with the lan- 
tern went in again and slew it, and finally 
Cossar, that human ferret, went through 
all the runs to make sure. 

‘*We got ’em,’’ he said to his nearly 
awe-stricken company at last. ‘‘And if I 
hadn’t been a mud-headed mucker I should 
have stripped to the waist. Obviously. 
Feel my sleeves, Bensington! I’m wet 
through with perspiration.”’ 


VII. 


There were moments during that won- 
derful night when it seemed to Bensington 
that he was planned by nature for a life of 
fantastic adventure. This was particularly 
the case for an hour or so after he had 
taken a stiff whisky. ‘‘Shan’ go back to 
Sloane Street,’’ he confided to the tall, 
fair, dirty engineer. 

‘**'You won't, eh?”’ 

‘*No fear,’’ said Bensington, nodding 
darkly. 





The exertion of dragging the seven dead 
rats to the funeral pyre by the nettle-grove 
left him bathed in perspiration, and Cossar 
pointed out the obvious physical reaction 
of whisky to save him from the otherwise 
inevitable chill. 
brigands’ supper in the old brick kitchen, 
with the row of dead rats lying in the 
moonlight against the hen-runs outside, 
and after thirty minutes or so of rest 
Cossar aroused them all to the labors that 
were still to do. ‘*Obviously, ’’ 
said, they had to ‘‘wipe the place out. 
No litter—no scandal. See?’’ He stirred 
them up to the idea of making destruction 
complete. They smashed and splintered 
every fragment of wood in the house, they 
built trails of chopped wood wherever big 
vegetation was springing, they made a pyre 
for the rat bodies and soaked them in 
paraflin. 

Bensington worked like a conscientious 
navvy. He had a sort of climax of exhila- 
ration and energy toward two o’clock. 
When in the work of destruction he 
wielded an ax, the bravest fled his neigh- 
borhood. Afterward he was a little sobered 
by the temporary loss of his spectacles, 
which were found for him at last in his 
side coat- pocket. 

Men went to and fro about him—grimy, 
energetic men. Cossar moved amongst 
them like a god. 

Bensington drank that delight of human 
fellowship that comes to happy armies, 
to sturdy expeditions—never to those who 
live the life of the sober citizen in cities. 
After Cossar had taken his ax away and set 
him to carrying wood, he went to and fro 
saying they were all ‘‘good fellows.’’ He 
kept on—long after he was aware of fatigue. 

At last all was ready and the broaching 
of the paraffin began. The moon, robbed 
now of all its meager night retinue of stars, 
shone high above the dawn. 

‘*Burn everything,’’ said Cossar, going 
to and fro; ‘‘burn the ground and make 
See?’’ 


There was a sort of 


as he 


a clean sweep of it. 
Jensington became aware of him, look- 
ing now very gaunt and horribie in the 
pale beginnings of the daylight, hurrying 
past with his lower jaw projected and a 
flaring torch of touchwood in his hand. 
‘*Come away,’’ said some one, pulling 
Bensington’s arm. 
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The still dawn—no birds were singing 
there—was suddenly full of a tumultuous 
crackling. A little dull-red flame ran 
about the base of the pyre, changed to blue 
upon the ground and set out to clamber, 
leaf by leaf, up the stem of a giant nettle. 
A singing sound mingled with the crack- 
ling. 

They snatched their guns from the corner 
of the Skin- 
ners’ living- 
room and then 
every one was 
running. Cos- 
sar came after 
them with 
heavy strides. 

Then they 
were standing 
looking back 
at the Experi- 
mental Farm. 
It was boiling 
up; the smoke 
and flames 
poured out like 
a crowd in a 
panic from 
doors and win- 
dows, and from 
a thousand 
cracks and 
crevices in the 
roof. Trust 
Cossar to build 
afire! A great 
column of 
smoke shot 
with blood-red 
tongues, and 
darting flashes 
rushed up into 
the sky. It 
was like some 
huge giant sud- 
denly standing up, straining upward and 
abruptly spreading his great arms out 
across the sky. It cast the night hack 
upon them, utterly hiding and obliterat- 
ing the incandescence of the sun that 
rose behind it. All Hickleybrow was soon 
aware of that stupendous pillar of smoke, 
and came out upon the crest, in various 
deshabille, to watch them coming. 
Behind, like some fantastic fungus, this 


Drawn by Cyrus Cuneo. 
‘““ HE FLEW THROUOH THE CHECKERED MOONLIGAT.” 
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smoke pillar swayed and fluctuated, up, 
up, into the sky—making the downs seem 
low and all other objects petty; and in 
the foreground, led by Cossar, the makers 
of this mischief followed the path, eight 
little black figures coming wearily, guns 
shouldered, across the meadow. 

As Bensington looked back, there came 
into his jaded brain, and echoed there, a 
familiar for- 
mula. What 
was it? ‘‘You 
have lit to-day 
——?’’ **You 
have lit to-day 


7 


Then he re- 
membered 
Latimer’s 
words: ‘‘We 
have lit this 
day such a 
candle in Eng- 
land as no man 
may ever put 
out again 


oy 





What a man 
Cossar was, to 
be sure! He 
admired his 
back view for 
a space, and 
was proud to 
have held that 
hat. Proud! 
Although he 
was an emi- 
nent investiga- 
tor and Cossar 
engaged only 
in applied 
science. 

Suddenly he 
fell shivering 
and yawning enormously and wishing he 
was warmly tucked away in bed in his 
little flat that looked out upon Sloane 
Street. (It didn’t do even to think of 
Cousin Jane.) 

His legs became cotton strands, his feet 
lead. He wondered if any one would get 
them coffee in Hickleybrow. He had 
never been up all night for three and 
thirty years. 











































VIII. 


And while these eight adventurers fought 
with rats about the Experimental Farm, 
nine miles away in the village of Cheasing 
Eyebright, an old lady with an excessive 
nose struggied with great difficulties by the 
light of a flickering candle. She gripped 
a sardine-tin opener in one gnarled hand 
and in the other she held a tin of Herakle- 
ophorbia, which she had resolved to open or 
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die. She struggled indefatigably, grunt- 
ing at each fresh effort, while through the 
flimsy partition the voice of the Caddles 
infant wailed. 

‘*Bless ‘is poor ’art,’’ said Mrs. Skinner; 
and then, with her solitary tooth biting 
her lip in an ecstasy of determination, 
‘*Come up!”’ 

And presently, ‘‘Jab!’’—a fresh supply 
of the Food of the Gods was let loose to 
wreak its powers of giantry upon the world. 


CHAPTER THE FourRTH.—THE GIANT CHILDREN. 


I, 


For a time, at least, the spreading circle 
of residual consequences about the Experi- 
mental Farm must pass out of the focus of 
our narrative—how for a long time a 
power of bigness, in fungus and toadstool, 
in grass and weed, radiated from that 
charred but not absolutely obliterated 
center. Nor can we tell here at any length 
how those mournful spinsters, the two 
surviving hens, made a wonder of and a 
show, spent their remaining years in eggless 
celebrity. The reader who is hungry for 
fuller details in these matters is referred 
to the newspapers of the period, to the 
voluminous indiscriminate files of the 
modern Recording Angel. Our _ business 
lies with Mr. Bensington at the focus of 
the disturbance. 

He had come back to London to find 
himself a quite terribly famous man. In 
a night the whole world had changed 
with respect to him. Every one understood. 
Cousin Jane, it seemed, knew all about 
it, the people in the streets knew all about 
it, the newspapers all and more. To meet 
Cousin Jane was terrible, of course, but 
after it was over not so terrible after all. 
The good woman had limits even to her 
power over facts. It was clear that she 
had communed with herself and accepted 
the Food as something in the nature of 
things. 

She took the line of huffy dutifulness. 
She disapproved highly, it was evident, 
but she did not prohibit. The flight of 
Bensington, as she must have considered 
it, may have shaken her, and her worst 
was to treat him with bitter persistence for 
a@ cold he had not caught and fatigue he 





had long since forgotten and to buy him a 
new sort of hygienic all-wool combination 
underwear that was as apt to get involved 
and turned partially inside out and par- 
tially not, and as difficult to get into for 
an absent-minded man, as—society. And 
so for a space and as far as this convenience 
left him leisure, he still continued to par- 
ticipate in the development of this new 
element in human history, the Food of the 
Gods. 

The public mind, following its own mys- 
terious laws of selection, had chosen him 
as the one and only responsible inventor 
and promoter of this new wonder; it would 
hear nothing of Redwood, and without a 
protest it allowed Cossar to follow his nat- 
ural impulse into obscurity. Before he 
was aware of the drift of these things, Mr. 
Bensington was, so to speak, stark and 
dissected upon the hoardings. His bald- 
ness, his curious general pinkness and his 
golden spectacles had become a national 
possession. Resolute young men with 
large, expensive-looking cameras and a gen- 
eral air of complete authorization took pos- 
session of the flat for brief but fruitful 
periods, let off flashlights in it that filled 
it for days with dense, intolerable vapor, 
and retired to fill the pages of the syndi- 
cated magazines with their admirable pho- 
tographs of Mr. Bensington, complete and 
at home in his second-best jacket and his 
slashed shoes. Other resolute-mannered 
persons, of various ages and sexes, dropped 
in and told him things about Boomfood—it 
was ‘‘Punch’’ first called the stuff Boom- 
food—and afterward reproduced what they 
had said as his own original contribution 
to the interview. The thing became quite 


an obsession with Broadbeam, the popular 
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humorist. He scented another confounded 
thing he could not understand and he 
fretted dreadfully in his efforts to ‘‘laugh 
the thing down.’’ One saw him in clubs, 
a great clumsy presence with the evidences 
of his midnight oil burning manifest upon 
his large, unwholesome face, explaining 
to every one he could buttonhole: ‘‘These 
scientific chaps, you know, haven't a sense 
of humor, you know. That’s what it is. 
This science—kills it.’’ His jests at Ben- 
sington became malignant libels. 

Anenterprising press-cutting agency sent 
Bensington a long article about himself 
from a sixpenny weekly, entitled ‘‘A New 
Terror, ’’ and offered to supply one hundred 
such disturbances for a guinea; and two 
extremely charming young ladies, totally 
unknown to him, called and, to the speech- 
less indignation of Cousin Jane, had tea 
with him and afterward sent him their 
birthday books for his signature. He was 
speedily quite hardened to seeing his name 
associated with the most incongruous ideas 
in the public press, and to discovering in 
the reviews articles written about Boomfood 
and himself in a tone of the utmost in- 
timacy by people he had never heard of. 
And whatever delusions he may have cher- 
ished in the days of his obscurity about the 
pleasantness of fame, were dispelled utterly 
and forever. 

At first —except for Broadbeam—the 
tone of the public mind was quite free from 
any touch of hostility. It did not seem 
to occur to the public mind as anything 
but a mere playful supposition that any 
more Herakleophorbia was going to escape 
again. And it did not seem to occur to 
the public mind that the growing little 
band of babies now being fed on the food 
would presently be growing more ‘‘up”’ 
than most of us ever grow. The sort of 
thing that pleased the public mind were 
caricatures of eminent politicians after a 
course of Boomfeeding, uses of the idea 
on hoardings, and such edifying exhibi- 
tions as the dead wasps that had escaped 
the fire and the remaining hens. 

Beyond that the public did not care to 
look, until very strenuous efforts were made 
to turn its eyes to the remoter consequences, 
and even then for a while its enthusiasm 
for action was partial. ‘‘There’s always 
somethin’ new,’’ said the public—a public 
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so glutted with novelty that it would hear 
of the earth being split as one splits an 
apple without surprise, and, ‘‘I wonder 
what they'll do next.*’ 

But there were one or two people outside 
the public, as it were, who did already 
take that further glance; and some, it 
seems, were frightened by what they saw 
there. There was young Caterham, for 
example, cousin of the Earl of Pewterstone 
and one of the most promising of English 
politicians, who, taking the risk of being 
thought a faddist, wrote a long article in 
the ‘‘Nineteenth Century and After’’ to 
suggest its total suppression. And—in 
certain of his moods—there was Ben- 
sington. 

‘‘They don’t seem to realize—— 
said to Cossar. 

‘*No, they don’t.”’ 

‘‘And do we? Sometimes, when I think 
of what it means——This poor child of 
ted wood’s And, of course, your 
three. Forty feet high perhaps! After 
all, ought we to go on with it?’’ 

‘Go on with it!’’ cried Cossar, con- 
vulsed with inelegant astonishment and 
pitching his note higher than ever. ‘‘Of 
course you'll go on with it! What d’you 
think you were made for? Just to loaf 


he 





about between meal-times? 

**Serious consequences,’’ he screamed, 
‘of course! Enormous. Obviously. Ob- 
viously. Why, man, it’s the only chance 
you'll ever get of a serious consequence! 
And you want to shirk it!’’ For a moment 
his indignation was speechless. ‘‘It’s 
downright wicked!’’ he said at last, and 
repeated explosively, ‘‘ wicked !’’ 

But Bensington worked in his laboratory 
now with more emotion than zest. He 
couldn’t tell whether he wanted serious 
consequences to his life or not; he was a 
man of quiet tastes. It was a marvelous 
discovery, of course, quite marvelous— 
but He had already become the pro- 
prietor of several acres of scorched, dis- 
credited property near Hickleybrow, at a 
price of nearly ninety pound an acre, and 
at times he was disposed to think this as 
serious a consequence of speculative chemis- 
try as any unambitious man could wish. Of 
course, he was famous—terribly famous. 
More than satisfying, altogether more than 


satisfying, was the fame he had attained. 
20 
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But the habit of research was strong in 
him. At moments, rare moments in the 
laboratory chiefly, he would find something 
else than habit and Cossar’s arguments to 
urge him to his work. This little spec- 
tacled man, poised perhaps with his slashed 
shoes wrapped about the legs of his high 
stool and his hand upon the tweezer of his 
balance-weights, would have again a flash 
of that adolescent would have a 
momentary perception of the eternal un- 
folding of the seed that had been sown in 
the brain, would see as it were in the sky, 
behind the grotesque shapes and accidents 
of the present, the coming world of giants 
and all the mighty things the future has 
i like some 
glittering palace seen suddenly in the pass- 
And presently 


vision, 


in store—vague and splendid, 


ing of a sunbeam far away. 
it would be with him as though that dis- 
tant splendor had never shown upon his 
brain, and he would perceive nothing ahead 
but sinister shadows, vast declivities and 
darknesses, inhospitable immensities, cold, 
wild and terrible things. 


II. 


Amidst the complex and confused hap- 
penings, the impacts from the great outer 
world that constituted Mr. Bensington’s 
fame, a shining and active figure presently 
became conspicuous, became almost, as it 
were, a leader and marshal, of these exter- 
nalities in Mr. Bensington’s eyes. This was 
Doctor Winkles, that young 
practitioner, who has already appeared in 
this story as the means whereby Redwood 
was able to convey the Food to his son. Even 
before the great outbreak, it was evident 
that the mysterious powders Redwood had 
given him had awakened this gentleman's 
interest immensely, and as soon as the first 
wasps came he was putting two and two 


convincing 


together. 

He was the sort of that is in 
manners, in morals, in methods and appear- 
ance, most succinctly and finally expressed 
by the word ‘‘rising.’’ He was large and 
fair, with a hard, alert, superficial, alum- 
inum-colored eye and hair like chalk-mud, 
even-featured, muscular about the clean- 
shaven mouth, erect in figure and energetic 
in movement, quick and spinning on the 
heel, and he wore long frock-coats, black 
silk ties and plain gold studs and chains, 


doctor 
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and his silk hats had a special shape and 
brim that made him look wiser and better 
than anybody. He looked as young or old 
as anybody grown up. And after that first 
wonderful outbreak he took to Bensington 
and Redwood and the Food of the Gods 
with such a convincing air of proprietorship 
that at times, in spite of the testimony of 
the press to the contrary, Bensington was 
disposed to regard him as the original 
inventor of the whole affair. 

* said Winkies, 
Jensington the 
further escapes, ‘*are nothing. 
The 
developed, suitably handled, 
trolled, have — we have 
portentous indeed in this Food of 
ours. We must keep our eye on it. We 
mustn't let it out of control again, and— 


‘*These accidents, ’ when 


hinted at dangers of 

Nothing. 
discovery is everything. Properly 
sanely con 
we something 


very 


we mustn't let it rest.”’ 
He certainly did not mean to do that. 
He was at Bensington’s now almost every 


day. Bensington glancing from the window 
would see the faultless equipage come 


spanking up Sloane Street, and after an 
incredibly brief interval Winkles would 
enter the room with a light, strong motion, 
and pervade it, and protrude some news- 
paper and make remarks. 

‘Do you see,’’ he would say, for ex- 
ample, ‘‘that Caterham has been talking 
about our stuff at the Church Associ- 
ation?’ 

‘*Dear me!’’ said Bensington; ‘‘that’s a 
cousin of the Prime Minister, isn’t it?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Winkles; ‘‘a very able 
young man—very able. Quite wrong- 
headed, you know, violently reactionary— 
but thoroughly able. And he’s evidently 
disposed to make capital out of this stuff 
of ours. Takes a very emphatic line. 
Talks of our proposal to use it in the ele- 
mentary schools an 

‘‘Our proposal to use it in the elementary 





schools !"’ 
‘‘T said something about that the other 


day—quite in passing—little affair at a 


Polytechnic. Trying to make it clear 
the stuff was really highly beneficial. Not 


in the slightest degree dangerous, in spite 
of those first little accidents. Which can- 
not possibly occur again. You know it 
But he’s 


would be rather good stuff—— 


; 


taken it wp.’ 
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‘What did you say?’’ 


‘Mere obvious nothings. But, as you 


see ! Takes it up with perfect gravity. 
Treats the thing as an attack. Says there 
is already a sufficient waste of public money 
in elementary schools without this. Tells 
the old stories about piano lessons again 
—H0 know. No one, he Says, wishes to 
prevent the children of the lower classes 
obtaining an education suited to their con 
dition, but to give them a Food of this 
sort will be to destroy their sense of pro 


terly. Expands the topic. What 


portion ut 

good will it do, he asks, to make poor 
people six-and-thirty feet high? fe really 
believes, you know, that they will be 


thirty-six feet high.’ 

‘So they would be,** said Bensington, 
‘if you gave them our Food at all regn- 
lariy. But nobody said anything——"’ 

‘J said something.”’ 

‘But, my dear Winkles 7 

‘They'll be bigger, of course,’’ inter- 
rupted Winkles, with an air of knowing all 
about it and discouraging the crude ideas 
of Bensington. ‘‘Bigger indisputably. 
But listen to what he says! Will it make 
them happier? That’s his point. Curi- 
ous, isn’t it? Will it make them better? 
Will they be more respectful to properly 
constituted authority? Is it fair to the 
children themselves? Curious how anxious 
his sort are for justice—so far as any future 
arrangements go. Even nowadays, he says, 
the cost of feeding and clothing children 
is more than many of their parents can 
contrive and if this sort of thine is to be 
! Eh? 


‘You see he makes my mere _ passing 


permitted 
suggestion into a positive proposal. And 
then he calculates how much a pair of 
breeches for a growing lad of twenty feet 
high or so will cost. Just as though he 
really believed ——— ‘Ten pounds, he reck 
ons, for the merest decency. Curious man, 
this Caterham! So concrete! The honest 
and struggling ratepayer will have to con- 
tribute to that, he says. He says that 
we have to consider the right of the parent. 
It’s all here. Two columns. Every parent 
has a right to have his children brought 
up in his own size. 

‘*Then comes the question of school ac- 
commodation, cost of enlarged desks and 
forms for our already too greatly burdened 
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elementary schools. And to get what?— 
a proletariat of hungry giants. Winds up 
With a very serious passage, says even if 
this wild suggestion—mere passing fancy 
of mine, you know, and misinterpreted at 
that—this wild suggestion about the 


schools comes to nothing, that doesn’t end 


the matter. This is a strange Food, so 
strange as to seem to him almost wicked. 
It has been scattered recklesslyv—so_ he 





says—and may be seattered a: 


you've taken it, it’s poison unless you go 
on with it.’’ (‘‘So it is,’’ said Bensing 
ton. ) **And, in short, he proposes the 
formation of a National Society for the 
Preservation of the Proper Proportions of 
Things. Odd! Eh? People are hanging 
on to the idea like anything.’’ 


? 


6’ Dive 1 t } + , . ] 
But Wiidtl UO chey pre pose te act 


Winkles shrugged his shoulders and 
’ 


hrew out his hands. ‘*Form a society,’ 


t 

he said, ‘‘and fuss. They Want to make 
it illegal to manufacture this Herakleo- 
phorbia—mor at any rate to circulate the 
knowledge of it. I?ve written about a 
bit to show that Caterham’s idea of the 
stuff is very much exaggerated, very 
much exaggerated indeed, but that doesn’t 
Curious how people are 
National 
Temperance - Association, by the by, has 


seem to check it. 


turning against it. And the 


founded a branch for Temperance in 
Growth.”’ 

‘*Mm,’* said Bensington. 

‘‘After all that has happened, there's 
bound to be this uproar. On the face of 
it, the thing’s—startling.”’ 

Winkles hesitated and departed. 

It became evident there was something at 
the back of his mind, some aspect of cru- 
cial importance to him, that he waited to 
display. One day when Redwood and 
Bensineton were at the flat together, he 
gave them a glimpse of this. 

‘*How’s it all going?’’ he said, rubbing 
his hands together. 

‘* We're 
port.”’ 

‘For the Royal Society ?’’ 

‘Yea?’ 

‘‘Hm.’’ said Winkles, very profoundly, 
and walked to the hearthrue. ** Fim. 
But——  Here’s the point. Ought you?’’ 

**OQught we—what?’’ 


getting together a sort of re- 


‘*Ought you to publish?’’ 
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‘‘We’re not in the Middle Ages,’’ said 
Redwood. 

‘*T know.’’ 

‘‘As Cossar says, swapping wisdom— 
that’s the true scientific method.’’ 

‘*In most cases, certainly. But——— 
This is exceptional.’’ 

‘*We shall put the whole thtng before 
the Royal Society in the proper way,’’ 
said Redwood. 

Winkles returned to 
occasion. 

‘It’s in many ways an exceptional dis- 
covery.’’ 

‘‘That doesn’t matter,’’ said Redwood. 

‘*It’s the sort of knowledge that could 
easily be subject to grave abuse—grave 
dangers, as Caterham puts it.’’ 

Redwood said nothing. 

‘*Even carelessness, you know—— 

‘‘If we were to form a committee of 
trustworthy people to control the manu- 
facture of Boomfood—Herakleophorbia, I 
should say—we might—-—’’ 

He paused, and Redwood, with a certain 
private discomfort, pretended that he did 
not see any sort of interrogation. 

Outside the apartments of Redwood and 
Bensington, Winkles, in spite of the in- 
completeness of his instructions, became a 
leading authority upon Boomfood. He 
wrote letters defending its use, he made 
notes and articles explaining its possibil- 
ities, he jumped up irrelevantly at the 
meetings of the scientific and medical asso- 
ciations to talk about it, identified 
himself with it. He published a pamphlet 


that on a later 


” 


he 


called ‘‘The Truth About Boomford,’’ in 
which he minimized the whole. of the 
Hickleybrow affair almost to nothing. He 


said that it was absurd to say that Boom- 
food would make people thirty-seven feet 
high. 

That was ‘‘obviously exaggerated.’’ It 
would make them bigger, of course, but 
that was all. 

Within that intimate circle of two, it was 
chiefly evident that Winkles was extremely 
anxious to help in the making of Herak- 
leophorbia, help in correcting any proofs 
there might be of any paper there might 
be in preparation upon the subject, do 
anything indeed that might lead up to. his 
participation in the details of the making 
of Herakleophorbia. He was continually 
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telling them both that he felt that it was 
a big thing, that it had big possibilities. 
If only they were—‘‘safeguarded in some 
way.’’ And at last, one day, he asked 
outright to be told just how it was made. 

‘‘l’ve been thinking over what you 
said,’’ said Redwood. 

‘*Well?’’ said Winkles, brightly. 

‘*It’s the sort of knowledge that could 
easily be subject to grave abuse,’’ said Red- 
wood. 

‘‘But I don’t see how that applies,’ 
said Winkles. 

‘*Tt does,’’ said Redwood. 

Winkles thought it over for a day or so. 
Then he came to Redwood and said that 
he doubted if he ought to give powders 
about which he knew nothing to Red- 
wood’s little boy. It seemed to him it 
yas uncommonly like taking responsibility 
in the dark. That made Redwood 
thoughtful. 

‘*You’ve seen that the Society for the 
Total Suppression of Boomfood claims to 
have several thousand members,’’ said 
Winkles, changing the subject. 

‘‘They drafted a bill,’’ said Winkles. 
‘‘They’ve got young Caterham to take it 
up—readily enough. They’re in earnest. 
They’re forming local committees to in- 
fluence candidates. They want to make 
it penal to prepare and store Herakleo- 
phorbia without special license, and felony 
—matter of imprisonment without option— 
to administer Boomfood—that’s what they 
rall it, you know—to any person under one- 
and-twenty. But there’s collateral socie- 
ties, you know. All sorts of people. The 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Statures is going to have Mr. Frederick 
Harrison on the council, they say. You 
know he’s written an essay about it—says 
it is vulgar and entirely inharmonious with 
that Revelation of Humanity that is found 
in the teachings of Comte. It is the sort 
of thing the eighteenth century couldn't 
have produced even in its worst moments. 
The idea of the Food never entered the 
head of Comte—which shows how wicked 
it really is. No one, he says, who really 
understood Comte om 

‘*But you don’t mean to say——’"’ 
Redwood, alarmed out of his disdain 
Winkles. 

‘*They ‘il not do all that,’’ said Winkles. 


, 





said 
for 
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‘*But public opinion is public opinion and 
votes are votes. Everybody can see you 
are up to a disturbing thing. And the 
human instinct is all against disturbance, 
you know. Nobody seems to believe 
Caterham’s idea of people thirty-seven feet 
high—who won’t be able to get inside 
a church or a meeting-house or any social 
or human institution. But for all that, 
they’re not so easy in their minds about it. 
They see there’s something, something 
more than @ common discovery-———’’ 

‘‘There is,’’ said Redwood, ‘‘in every 
discovery.’’ 

‘‘Anyhow, they’re getting — restless. 
Caterham keeps harping on what may 
happen if it gets loose again. I say over 
and over again, it won’t, and it can’t. 
But—there it is!’ 

And he bounced about the room for a 
little while as if he meant to reopen the 
topic of the secret and then thought 
better of it and went. 

The two scientific men looked at one 
another. For a space, only their eyes 
spoke. 

‘‘If the worst comes to the worst,’’ said 
Redwood at last, in a strenuously calm 
voice, ‘‘I shall give the Food to my little 
Teddy with my own hands.”’ 


III. 


It was only a few days after this that 
Redwood opened his paper to find that the 
Prime Minister had promised a Royal Com- 
mission on Boomfood. This sent him, 
newspaper in hand, round to Bensington’s 
flat. 

‘*Winkles, I believe, is making mischief 
for this stuff. He plays into the hands of 
Caterham. He keeps on talking about it 
and what it is going to do and alarming 
people. If he goes on, I really believe 
he'll hamper our inquiries. Even as it is 
—with this trouble about my little boy 

” : 

Bensington wished Winkles wouldn’t. 

‘‘Do you notice how he has dropped 
into the way of calling it Boomfood?’’ 

‘‘T don’t like that name,’’ said Bensing- 
ton, with a glance over his glasses. 

“It is just so exactly what it is—to 
Winkles. ’’ 

‘‘Why does he keep on about it? It 
isn’t his!’’ 
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‘*It’s something called Booming,’’ said 
Redwood. ‘‘J don’t understand. If it 
isn’t his, everybody is getting to think it 
is. Not that that matters.’’ 

‘*In the event of this ignorant, this ridic- 
ulous agitation becoming—serious——’’ 
began Bensington. 

‘*My little boy can’t get on without the 
stuff,’’ said Redwood. ‘‘I don’t see how 
I can help myself now. If the worst comes 
to the worst ai 

A slight bouncing noise proclaimed the 
presence of Winkles. He became visible 
in the middle of the room, rubbing his 
hands together. 

‘‘T wish you’d knock,*’ said Bensing- 
ton, looking vicious over the gold rims. 

Winkles was apologetic. Then he turned 
to Redwood. ‘‘I’m glad to find you here,’’ 
he began; ‘‘the fact is——”’ 

‘*Have you seen about this Royal Com- 
mission?’’ interrupted Redwood. 

‘* Yes,’’? said Winkles, thrown out. 
eae 

‘*What do you think of it?’’ 

‘“Excellent thing,’’ said Winkles. 
“Bound to stop most of this clamor. 
Ventilate the whole affair. Shut up Cater- 
ham. ‘But that’s not what I came around 
fo& Redwood. The fact is——’’ 

“SI don’t like this Royal Commission, ’ 
said Bensington. 

‘*T can assure you it will be all right. I 
may gay—I don’t think it’s a breach of 
confidé@nce—that very possibly /——’’ 

‘‘O@m,’** said Redwood, looking into 
the fire. 

‘‘T gan put the whole thing right. I 
can mage it=perfectly clear. First, that 
the stuff is cofitrolable, and secondly, that 
nothing short of a miracle is needed before 
anything like that catastrophe at Hickley- 
brow can possibly happen again. That is 
just what is wanted, an authoritative assur- 
ance. Of gourse,*I could speak with more 
confidence af I knew But that’s 
quite by the way. And just at present 
there’s something else, another little matter 
upon which I’m wanting to consult you. 
Ahem. The fact is— Well I 

happen to be in a slight difficulty, and you 
can help me out.”’ 

Redwood raised his eyebrows and was 
secretly glad. 

‘‘The matter is—highly confidential.’’ 
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‘*Go on,’’ said Redwood. ‘‘Don’t worry 
about that.’’ 

‘‘T have recently been entrusted with a 


child—the child of—of an Exalted Per- 


sonage.”’ 

Winkles coughed. 

‘*You’re getting on,’’ said Redwood. 

‘‘T must confess it’s largely your pow- 
ders—and the reputation of my success 
with your little bby———__ There is, I can- 
not disguise, a strong feeling against its 





use. And yet I find that among the more 
intelligent One must go quietly in 


these things, you know—little by little. 
Still, in the case of Her Serene High— 
I mean this new little patient of mine. As 
a matter of fact—the suggestion came from 
the parent. Or I should never a 

He struck Redwood as being embarrassed. 

‘*T thought you had a doubt of the ad- 
visability of using these powders,’’ said 
Redwood. 

‘*Merely a passing doubt.’’ 

‘*You don’t propose to discontinue 

‘‘In the case of your little boy? 
tainly not!’ 

‘*So far as I can see, it would be mur- 
der.’’ 

‘‘T wouldn’t do it for the world.”’ 

‘*You shall have the powders, ”’ 
Redwood. 

‘*T suppose you couldn’t 

‘‘No fear,” said Redwood. ‘There isn’t 
arecipe. It’s no good, Winkles, if you'll 
pardon my frankness. I'll make you the 
powders myself.’’ 

‘*Just as well, perhaps,’* said Winkles, 
after a momentary hard stare at Redwood; 
‘just as well.’’ And then: ‘‘I can assure 
you I really don’t mind in the least.’’ 








Cer- 


said 


3 





ay. 
When Winkles had gone, Bensington 
came and stood on the hearthrug and 


looked down at Redwood. 
‘*Her Serene Highness!’’ he remarked. 


‘‘Her Serene Highness!’’ said Red- 
wood. 

‘‘It’s the Princess of Weser Drei- 
burg !”’ 


‘*No further than a third cousin.”’ 

‘*Redwood,’’ said Bensington, ‘‘it’s a 
curious thing to say, I know, but—do you 
think Winkles understands?’’ 

‘*What?’’ 
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‘Just what it is we have made. 

‘*Does he really understand,’’ continued 
Bensington, dropping his voice, and keep- 
ing his eye doorward, ‘‘that in the family 
——the family of his new patient si 

‘*Go on,’’ said Redwood. 

‘‘Who have always been if anything a 





9 





little wnder—under 

‘*The average?’’ 

‘“Yes. And so very tactfully undis- 
tinguished in any way, he is going to pro- 
duce a royal personage—an outsize royal 
personage—of that size. You know, Red- 
wood, I’m not sure whether there is not 
something almost—+treasonable.”’ 

He transferred his eyes from the door to 
Redwood. 

Redwood flung a momentary gesture, 
index- finger erect—at the fire. ‘‘By Jove!’’ 
he said, ‘‘he doesn’t know! 

‘‘ That man,’’ continued Redwood, 
‘‘doesn’t know anything. That was his 


most exasperating quality as a student. 
Nothing. He passed all his examinations, 


he had all his facts—and he had just as 
much knowledge as a rotating bookshelf 


containing the Times Encyclopedia. And 
he doesn’t know anything now. He's 


Winkles and incapable of really assimilating 
anything not immediately and directly re- 
lated to his superficial self. He is utterly 
void of imagination, and as a consequence, 
incapable of knowledge. No one could 
possibly pass so many examinations and be 
so well dressed, so well done, and so suc- 
cessful as a doctor, without that precise 
incapacity. That’s it. And in spite of 
all he’s seen and heard and been told, there 
he is—he has no idea whatever of what he 
has set going. He has got a Boom on, 
he’s working it well on Boomfood and 
some one has let him into this new Royal 
Baby —and that’s Boomier than ever! 
And the fact that Weser Dreiburg will 
presently have to face the gigantic problem 
of a thirty-odd-foot Princess not only hasn’t 
entered his head, but couldn’t — it 
couldn’t!’’ 

‘*There’ll be a fearful row,’’ 
sington. 

‘‘Tn a year or so.”’ 


‘*As soon as they really see she is going 
”? 


said Ben- 


on growing. 
‘*Unless—after their fashion—they hush 
it up.’’ 
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‘*Tt’s a lot to hush up.”’ 
‘*Rather!’’ 

‘‘T wonder what they’ll do?’’ 

‘*They never do anything—royal tact.’’ 

‘*They’re bound to do something.’ 

‘*Perhaps she will.’’ 

‘‘Oh, Lord! Yes.’ 

‘*They’ll suppress her. 
have been known.”’ 

Redwood burst into desperate laughter. 
‘“‘The redundant royalty—the bouncing 
Babe in the Iron. Mask!’’ he said. 
‘‘They’ll have to put her in the tallest 
tower of the old Weser Dreiburg castle and 
make holes in the ceilings as she grows 
from floor to floor! Well, I’m in the very 
same pickle. And Cossar and his three 
boys. And—— Well, well.”’ 

‘‘There'll be a fearful row,’’ Bensington 
repeated, not joining in the laughter. ‘‘A 


Such things 


Jearful row. 

‘*T suppose, ’’ he argued, ‘‘you’ve really 
thought it out thoroughly, Redwood. 
You’re quite sure it wouldn’t be wiser to 
warn Winkles, wean your little boy gradu- 
ally and—and rely upon the Theoretical 
Triumph?’’ 

‘‘T wish to goodness you’d spend half an 
hour in my nursery when the Food’s a 
little late,’’ said Redwood, with a note of 
exasperation in his voice; ‘‘ then you 
wouldn’t talk like that, Bensington. Be- 
sides——- Fancy warning Winkles! No! 
The tide of this thing has caught us una- 
ware, and whether we're frightened or 
whether we're net—vre've yot to swim!’ 

_ suppose we have,’’ said Bensington, 
‘*Yes. We've got 
to swim. And your boy will have to swim, 
and Cossar’s boys—he’s given it to all 
three of them. Nothing partial about 
And her Serene 
We are go- 
Cossar also. 


staring at his toes. 


Cossar—all or nothing! 
And everything. 
ing on making the Food. 
We’re only just in the dawn of the begin- 
ning, Redwood. It’s evident all sorts of 
things are to follow. Monstrous great 
things. But I can’t imagine, Redwood. 
Except—-—"’ 


Highness. 


He scanned his finger-nails. He looked 
up at Redwood with eyes bland through 
his glasses. 

‘I’ve half a mind,’’ he adventured, 
‘that Caterham is right. At times. It’s 
going to destroy the proportions of things. 
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It’s going to dislocate—— isn’t 
it going to dislocate?’’ 

‘‘Whatever it dislocates,’’ said Red- 
wood, ‘‘my little boy must have the Food.”’ 
They heard some one falling rapidly up- 
stairs. Then Cossar put his head into the 
flat. ‘‘Hullo!’’ he said, at their expres- 
sions, and entering, ‘‘Well?’’ 

They told him about the Princess. 

** Ditticult question!’ he remarked. ‘‘Not 
a bit of it. Shell grow. Your boy’ll 
grow. All the others you give it to ll 
grow. Everything. Like anything. What’s 
difficult about that? That’sall right. A child 
could tell youthat. Where’s the bother?’’ 
They tried to make it clear to him. 

** Not go on with it!’? he shrieked. ‘‘But 





You can’t help yourselves now. It’s 
what you're for. It’s what Winkles is for. 
It’s all right. Often wondered what 
Winkles was for. Now it’s obvious. 
What’s the trouble? 
Obviously. Upset things? 
Upset everything. Finally—upset every 
human concern. Plain as a_ pikestaff. 
They’re going to try and stop it, but 
they’re too late. It’s their way to be too 
late. You go on and start as much of it 
Thank God he has a use for 


** Disturbance? 


as you can. 
you!’ 

‘But the conflict!’’ said Bensington; 
I don’t know if you have 


’ 


‘*the stress! 
imagined———’ 

‘*You ought to have been some sort of 
little vegetable, Bensington,’’ said Cossar; 
‘‘that’s what you ought to have been. 
Something growing over a rockery. Here 
you are, fearfully and wonderfully made, 
and all you think you’re made for is just 
to sit about and take your vittles. D’you 
think this world was made for old women 
to mope about in? Well, anyhow, you 
can't help yourselves now; you’ve got to 
Lo on.’’ 

‘I suppose we must,’’ said Redwood. 
**Slowly- —"’ 

‘*No!’’ said Cossar, in a huge shout. 
‘‘No! Make as much as you can and as 
soon as you can. Spread it about!’ 

He was inspired by a stroke of wit. He 
parodied one of Redwood’s curves with a 
vast upward sweep of his arm. 

tedwood !’’ he said, to point the allu- 
sion, ‘‘make it so! Do you understand? 


Make it SO.”’ 























































































There is, it seems, an upward limit to 
the pride of maternity, and this in the case 
of Mrs. Redwood was reached when her 
offspring completed his sixth month of 
terrestrial existence, broke down his high- 
class bassinet perambulator and was brought 
home, bawling, in the milk-truck. Young 
Redwood at that time weighed fifty-nine 
and a half pounds, measured forty-eight 
inches in height and gripped about sixty 
pounds. He was carried upstairs to the 
nursery by the cook and housemaid. After 
that, discovery was only a question of days. 
One afternoon, Redwood came home from 
his laboratory to find his unfortunate wife 
deep in the fascinating pages of ‘‘The 
Mighty Atom,’’ and at the sight of him, 
she put the book aside and ran violently 
forward and burst into tears on his shoulder. 
‘*Tell me what you have done to him,’’ 
she wailed. ‘‘Tell me what you have 
done.’ 

Redwood took 
the sofa. 

‘It’s all right, my dear,’* he said; ‘‘it’s 


her hand and led her to 


all right. You’re only a little over- 
wrought. It’s that cheap perambulator. 
I’ve arranged for a bath-chair man to 


come round with something stouter to- 
morrow——’’ 

Mrs. Redwood looked at him tearfully. 

‘‘A baby in a bath-chair?’’ she sobbed. 

‘*Well, why not?’’ 

‘*Tt’s like a cripple.”’ 

‘It’s like a young giant, my dear, and 
you've no cause to be ashamed of him.’’ 

‘*You’ve done something to him, 
Dandy,’’ she said. ‘‘I can see it in your 
face.’’ 

‘*Well, it hasn’t stopped his growth any- 
how,’’ said Redwood, heartlessly. 

‘*‘T knew,’’? said Mrs. Redwood, and 
clenched her pocket - handkerchief ball- 
fashion in one hand. ‘*What have you 
done to our child, Dandy? He’s so big. 
He’s a monster.’’ 

‘* Nonsense. 
a baby as ever a woman had. 
wrong with him?’’ 

‘*Look at his size.’’ 

‘*That’s all right. 
little brutes about us! 
baby its 


He’s as straight and clean 
What's 


Look at the puny 
He’s the finest 
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** said Mrs. Redwood. 
said Redwood, re- 


‘*He’s too fine, 
‘*Tt won't 
assuringly; ‘‘it’s just a start he’s taken.’’ 

But he knew perfectly well that it would 
goon. And it did. By the time this baby 
was twelve months old he tottered just one 
inch under five feet high and scaled one hun- 
dred and fifteen pounds. He was as big, 
in fact, as a St. Peter’s-in- Vatican cherub, 
and his affectionate clutch at the hair and 
features of visitors became the talk of West 
They had an invalid’s chair 


on"? 


go 


Kensington, 
to carry him up and down to his nursery 
and back, and his special nurse, a muscular 
young person just out of training, used to 
take him for his airings in an eight-horse- 
power hill-climbing perambulator specially 
made to meet his requirements. It was 
lucky in every way that Redwood had his 
expert witness connection in addition to 
his professorship. 

When one got over the 
Redwood’s enormous size, he 
told by people who used to see him almost 
daily teuf-teufing slowly about Hyde Park, 


of little 
am 


shock 
was, I 


a singularly bright and pretty baby. He 
rarely cried or needed a comforter. Com- 


monly he clutched a big rattle, and some- 
times he went along hailing the ‘bus drivers 
and policemen along the road outside the 
railings as ‘*Dadda!’’ and ‘‘Babba!’’ in a 
sociable, democratic way. 

‘‘There goes that there great Boomfood 
baby,’’ the ’bus-driver used to say. 

‘*Looks ’ealthy,’’ the forward passenger 
would remark. 

‘*Bottle-fed,’’ the ’bus-driver would ex- 
plain. ‘‘They say it ’olds a gallon and ‘ad 
to be specially made for ’im.”’ 

‘*Very ’ealthy child, any’ow, 
ward passenger would conclude. 

When Mrs. Redwood realized that his 
growth was indeed going on indefinitely 
and logically—and this she really did for 
the first time when the motor perambulator 
arrived—she gave way to a passion of 
grief. She declared she never wished to 
enter her nursery again, wished she was 
dead, wished the child was dead, wished 
everybody was dead, wished she had never 
married Redwood, wished no one ever 
married anybody, ajaxed a little, and 
retired to her own room, where she lived 
almost exclusively on chicken-broth for 
three days. When Redwood came _ to 
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the for- 
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Drawn by 
Cyrus Cuneo. 


‘A MUSCULAR YOUNG PERSON... USED TO TAKE 


HIM FOR HIS AIRINGS IN AN EIGHT-HORSE-POWER 


HILL-CLIMBING PERAMBULATOR,.” 


remonstrate with her she banged pillows 
about and wept and tangled her hair. 

‘* He's all right,’’ said Redwood. ‘‘He’s 
all the better for being big. You wouldn’t 
like him smaller than other people’s chil- 
dren.*’ 

‘‘T want him to be like other children, 
neither smaller nor bigger. I wanted him 
to be a nice little boy just as Georgina 
Phyllis is a nice little girl, and I wanted 
to bring him up nicely in a nice way, and 
here he is’’—and the unfortunate woman’s 
voice broke—‘‘ wearing Number Four 
grown-up shoes and being wheeled about 
by—booboo !—petroleum! 

‘*T can never love him,’’ she wailed, 
“‘never! He’s too much for me! _ I can 
never be a mother to him, such as I meant 


’ 


to be!" 


But at last they contrived to get her into 
the nursery, and there was Edward Monson 
Redwood (‘‘Pantagruel’’ was only a later 
nickname) swinging in a specially strength- 
ened rocking-chair and smiling and talking 
‘*Goo’’ and ‘‘Wow.’’ And the heart of 
Mrs. Redwood warmed again to her child, 
and she went and held him in her arms 
and wept. 

‘‘They’ve done something to you,’’ she 
sobbed, ‘‘and you'll grow and grow, dear, 
but whatever I can do to bring you up nice 
I'll do for you, whatever your father may 
say.’’ 

And Redwood, who had helped bring 
her to the door, went down the passage 
much relieved. 

(Eh! but it’s a base job this being a man 
—with women as they are!) 


(To be continued.) 
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By Sara BEAUMONT KENNEDY. 


T was a quaint place, with such glimpses 
of curving beach and dipping sails and 
rippling water reaches, this Tocsin-by-the- 


Sea. The doctors had sent her here. At 
first she had rebelled, but the moment 
she stepped from the stage-coach that 


brought her from the nearest railway station 
to the fishing-village, there had come to 
her an indescribable sense of rest, a quietude 
that her starved nerves welcomed; and she 
knew the men of medicine had been wise. 
When she was strong enough, she took her 
place among the inmates of the inn—mostly 
young teachers and artists of both sexes, 
and faded gentlewomen of a past régime. 
In the conversations on the breezy piazza 
she bore but little part, but she had the art 
of listening, so she was a welcome addition 
to the company, though at the same time 
much of a puzzle. Her presence in such 
a quiet resort as Tocsin proved that she, 
like them, lived outside of the gay world, 
in that large majority whom we have al- 
ways with us, but they failed to classify 
her 


as a wage-earner. Her ignorance of 
educational topics showed she was no 
teacher; and though she now and then 


talked brilliantly on questions of art, it was 
evident that she was not a_ professional. 
She said that she had her home in 
the suburbs of the great city with an aged 
relative; and with the good comradeship 
that the of they 
accepted her, as she did them, without 
further question; and all was well. 


made 


believes best people, 


A week after her arrival, the stage 
brought another guest, a tall man with 
magnetic gray eyes, a pointed tawny 


beard, and the eager air that betokens am- 
bition and the enthusiasm 
The artists went out to meet him in 


that wins suc- 
cess. 

a body. ‘*You came none too soon, Ash- 
You look like a forty days’ fast.’ 

Why, 
man, you must have been working twenty 
Did you bring «your picture 


ton. 
‘*Seven years’ famine, you mean. 


hours a day! 
to finish here?*’ 
As he answered the greetings, it was easy 


to see the charm of manner that won the 


newcomer his popularity. On the top step 
he paused, and looked about as one taking 
his bearings in a new place. 

*‘Jove! what a lovely——’”’ 
was What he meant to say, but at that 
moment his gaze came home from its sea- 
ward sweep and rested on the face of Miss 
Denton, who lay back in a steamer-chair 
at the end of the piazza, and the word he 
substituted sotto voce was ‘‘girl.”’ 

Groff, who went with him to his room, 
knew very little about her; he could only 
say she was ‘‘a deuced fine girl’? whose 
even old Miss Foster could not 

There was at times such a 
grande dame air about her that he himself 
thought she might be a theatrical star en- 
joying the luxury of her own name. Then 
the talk turned to Ashton’s picture, which 
had been the gossip of the studios for 
weeks. 

The next morning, as Ashton came from 
the beach, he knew that Miss Denton was 
again on the veranda, knew it although 
her back was toward him, for no other head 
in the in the world, for that 
matter—had just that poise or was crowned 


‘*Scene’’ 


vocation 
ascertain. 


house—or 


with such wonderful red-gold hair. Two 
days later, the inn was smiling behind its 
hands — big and tanned, or white and 


shapely—for, as Miss Foster expressed it, 
Ashton was literally tied to Miss Denton’s 
apron-string. Groff scouted the idea; but 
it was noticed that Ashton always took 
the chair next to hers; and his rhapsodies 
on social problems and art, which his studio 
friends remembered to 
one in particular so long as he was allowed 
to talk, now had in them a note personal 
to Miss Denton; and she had always an 


as addressed no 


argument ready for him. Soon it was ob- 
served that when she felt strong enough 
for a sail, she went in Ashton’s boat. 

To her he was a new experience. His 
was the spirit of the reformer, though she 
called it anarchy. He the bitter 
struggle that the very poor make for bread 
and place, and in his compassionate zeal 
for justice to them he was intolerant of the 


knew 
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rich, and she had often to listen to pitiless 
arraignments of the selfishness of this class 
until, for some reason, she felt herself 
moved to its defense. These were the 
things of which they talked at first. 

It was one afternoon when she stepped 
from the beach into his boat, that he paid 
her his first compliment. ‘‘You have the 
best-set head and the finest hair I ever 
saw,’’ he said. 

And she smiled quietly, for in his voice 
was only the appreciation of the artist. 
Later, asthe boat cut the ripples apart, he 
told her of his picture, on which he was 
going to begin work again in a few days. 
It focused his ambition; if he could sell it 
for its real value, he would go to Paris to 
study for a year—Paris whose training was 
the open sesame to success. 

‘*T should have gone last year, only the 
means were wanting. Why don’t people 
with more money than they can spend found 
scholarships for talented paupers like me?”’ 
he laughed. 

She shook her head. 
do not think of it.”’ 

‘‘That is it,’? he said, with a sudden 
gust of passion; ‘‘they never think of any 
thing but their own selfish pleasure. ”’ 


‘*T suppose they 


‘‘There may be exceptions,’’ she an- 
swered coldly, with lifted brows. 
‘‘None,’’ he almost snapped. ‘‘Why, 


there is one woman, a leader of the social 
set in our city, who—but that story would 
spoil our afternoon. However, it was a 
most disillusioning experience.”’ 

‘‘Of course, my opinion cannot go behind 
your experience;’she said, with a shrug of 
her shoulders. 

Her mood jarred on him, but presently 
he had forgotten it and was again talking 
of Paris. Suddenly she interrupted him. 
‘Paris is so far away; tell me, instead, of 
your picture—its subject—its treatment.’’ 

Into his eyes there came a marvelous 
light. ‘*Do you care to hear? Well, 
listen. I do not know what the world will 
call it, but to me it is ‘Renunciation.’ It 
is purely imaginary, for I have painted a 
woman of the selfish, moneyed class as hear- 
ing the cry of the proletariat and making 
answer thereto.’’ 

‘“‘And how have you depicted this?’ 
She was leaning forward, eager, absorbed. 

He gazed at her a moment radiantly. 
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‘‘Jove, what a pose!’’ he cried, reaching 
for his sketch-book; but she turned away. 

‘*Don’t,’’ she said, sharply. 

‘*You should not have moved—it was 
perfect, perfect,’’ he sighed. Then pres- 
ently he went on with his description: 
‘*The canvas I use is large, so that the 
woman's figure is full length. Behind 
her, through the parted curtains of an 
arch, is seen a banquet-hall where the revel 
is at its height. In the foreground is a 
hungry rabble crying for bread.”’ 

‘And this woman of fashion really heard 
them? How strange! But then, I believe 
you said that she was purely a creature of 
the imagination.’’ 

‘*Entirely so." The undisguised irony 
of her tone galled him. ‘‘The vacant chair 
at the banquet-board is the one the woman 
quitted. She has just passed through the 
arch toward the front and is tearing off her 
jewels and casting them behind her.’’ 

‘‘For an imaginary woman that will do, 
but a practical one would have kept the 
jewels for future disposition, or else thrown 
them forward, that the hungry mob might 
have been benefited.”’ 

‘*That would have spoiled the concep- 
tion. They were part of the world and 
she casts them behind her as a symbol of 
renunciation. *’ 

**T see,’’ she mused. ‘‘Still, I think 
you will have to paint it all very forcibly 
or the uninitiated will take it for a sort of 
modern Cinderella scene—the woman is 
purely imaginary.’’ 

‘I do not at all understand your sar- 
casm,’’ he began, stiffly; then laughed 
aloud. ‘*The idea never occurred to me, 
but I see its possibilities. *’ 

‘*How near is the picture finished?*’ she 
asked, after a short silence. 

‘Tt is done, except some minor details 
and the figure of the woman. Somehow, 
I have never found a model that filled my 
ideal of that head.’ 

That night, two men sat smoking on the 
veranda just under her window and part 
of their talk drifted up to her. 

‘Say, Groff, is Ashton in love with the 
Denton girl?’’ 

NOs. 

‘*What’s he up to, then?’’ 

‘‘T think he wants her head for that 
picture of his. When he is not talking 
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socialism or slums, he raves about the color 
of her hair, the poise of her head, and 
what he is pleased to call ‘the divine wear- 
iness of her eyes.’ ’’ 

The next day, Miss Denton declined 
Ashton’s invitation to sail, and in the eve- 
ning he was full of reproaches; the shad- 
ows on the sea had been so marvelous. 
Why had he not taken some one else? 
Because he wanted no one else; nobody 
fitted into his moods as she did. 

‘*You have an artist’s soul, and with a 
fairy godmother to provide the requisite 
training you would have equalled the best 
of us.’? And the smile with which she 
answered him was inscrutable. 

A few days later, he was again disap- 
pointed, for Miss Denton awoke so nervous 
that any companionship seemed insupport- 
able, and so she slipped away early in a 
fishing-smack, taking a maid for a chap- 
eron, and carrying a book and an unopened 
package of mail. When the sun grew too 
warm on the water, she went ashore ona 
point where the pines came down close to 
the rocks that hemmed the land. There 
she opened her letters, and after she had read 
one of them she sat for a long time gazing 
seaward, for this letter began. ‘‘ Dearest, ’’ 
anc ended, ‘‘Yours with faithful love, 
...ward.’? And Miss Denton had not a 
male relative in the world except her Uncle 
Bal. 

At last she turned to her papers. One 
of them was a society journal, and the 
frontispiece, a girl in the splendor of re- 
ception robes, brought the blood angrily 
to her cheeks; and the flame did not die 
out when she read the printed page be- 
yond. Then she fell into a new fit of musing. 

It was late in the afternoon when Ash- 
ton found her at the foot of a pine whose 
brown droppings mingled with the tawny 
sand. She saw him as he came along the 
beach, and in a hasty effort to gather up 
her belongings she tore the picture from 
the journal, leaving only a fragment of the 
dress and shoulders. 

‘*Are you testing your capacity for 
cruelty?’’ he asked, as he dropped down 
beside her; and in his eyes was something 
more than the artist’s appreciation of the 
poise of her head. ‘‘Last night you talked 
with no one but Groff, and to-day you 
hide yourself like a nun.”’ 
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‘‘There are times when one’s reputation 
for amiability depends on a nunlike seclu- 
sion. I am cross to-day.’’ 

‘*Well, be cross with me. No, don't: 
I could not bear it. What are you read- 
ing??? As he took the book, it fell open 
and he read on the fly-leaf, ‘‘Peggy Den- 
ton.’’ ‘‘Strange, I never knew your first 
name before. ‘Peggy’—it scarcely suits 
your face; something statuesque would 
have been more appropriate.’ 

““T like it.’ 

‘‘It has its advantages. One would 
never be afraid of a friend or a—a wife 
named Peggy.’’ Then his eyes lighted on 
the newspapers and he drew the pile toward 
him. The society journal was on top. 

As he turned its pages and read the do- 
ings of the gay world, he laughed satiri- 
cally. 

‘*Do you know these people always seem 
to me like a human zoo? In reading of 
them I have the same sensations as when 
looking at wild animals in a cage: only the 
animals do not voluntarily put themselves 
on exhibition.** 

‘*What did society ever do to you that 
you should so condemn it?’’ 

‘*And what has it ever done for you 
that. you should defend it?’’ he retorted. 

‘‘Much. It amuses me, for one thing. 
It gives us all something to talk about; it 
creates a demand for all kinds of service, 
which means the livelihood of the other 
classes. To society is due not only much 
of the artistic side of life, but the enterprise 
and thrift of the age. Men do not run 
stores and factories in order to make money 
to give to charity, but that they may shine 
in the world. If there were nothing but 
quiet domesticity ahead—no Roman tri- 
umph in the social world for the successful 
person—there would be less thrift, less 
competition, and hence less work for the 
laboring classes. ’’ 

‘*You speak warmly.”’ 

‘*T told you I was cross.”’ 

‘*Well, you look and speak with uncom- 
mon eloquence for a cross person; but I 
am not to be beguiled even by so fair a 
reasoner. Ah!"’ 

He had turned the page to an article 
headed ‘‘How Miss Margaret Winston Den- 
ton is Recuperating For Future Triumphs. ”’ 
He read the dribble aloud, laughing, 
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skipping words and sentences, stopping to 
comment in parentheses: 
‘**After an unusually brilliant season 
: slipped away . . . recuperating in 
Capri’ (Wonder how much she 
gave to the Fresh Air Fund before going?) 
‘Costumes wonder of the social world 
dozens of silk petti- 
never turned deaf 


dresses galore 
coats. Charitable 
ear to appeal for aid—-— 


, 


‘‘That is false,*’ he cried, throwing 
down the paper. 
‘‘How do you know?’’ There was an 


icy edge to her voice. 

‘* Because I saw her tried. Listen—I’ll 
tell you the story I held back the other 
afternoon. Two years ago, there came 
from the West a lad with the fever of 
genius burning in his blood. I never saw 
such an eye for color; he was easily our 
master. He dreamed of Paris as the an- 
chorite dreams of heaven; but he was 
poorly equipped physically for his life-fight. 
and under the strain of incessant work he 
began to break down. Paris would have 
saved him. About that time, he saw a 
newspaper article to the effect that this 
same Miss Denton, being an artist herself, 
was always glad to aid struggling talent. 
Believing this to be at least half a truth, 
he nerved himself to ask—not a gift, but a 
loan of her, offering as surety his sole 
inheritance, a diamond that had been his 
mother’s wedding-ring. His letter would 
have moved a statue. After long waiting, 
the answer came. ‘Miss Denton wished 
Mr. Bynum all success, but could not enter 
into any money transactions with him.’ 
That was all.’’ 

‘*But,’’ cried the girl, ‘‘do you know 
she ever saw the note herself? Rich women 
have private secretaries. ’’ 

‘*T can judge only by what I saw. She 
is like the rest of her world. Only a trifle 
more insincere.’’ 

‘‘When you condemn her thus unheard, 
as you claim 


you are as lacking in charity J 
she was.’’ 

‘*Well, at least I do not pose as a bene- 
factor in the public prints; so, in not being 
a hypocrite, I am one degree better than 
Margaret Denton.”’ 

‘*The real woman may be very different 
from the one of your imagination. You 
should cultivate the quality of justice; a 
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prejudiced fancy is ever the severest of car- 
icaturists.’’ 


He laughed in his easy way. ‘‘You are 


-not going to make me quarrel with you, if 


you are cross. I’ve been too lonely all day 
to risk banishment.’’ And then he fell to 
regretting that Miss Denton’s picture had 
been torn from the paper, since he would 
much like to see her face. 

‘‘Is your friend one of the men at the 
inn?’’ she asked, presently. 

‘*No. He died in my studio at the end 
of the winter, a victim to the climate and 
bitter disappointment. He had such faith 
in this woman, for ke had seen her face 
at a theater, and—poor lad!—it became 
the very lodestar of his life, sharing in his 
highest dreams of fame. Oh, it was the 
acme of madness, of course, but it was also 
the acme of suffering. She, I dare say, 
would have scorned her conquest. Pardon 
me if I spoke harshly,’’ he continued, for 
she had grown suddenly pale, ‘‘but you 
see, I loved the lad.’’ 

‘*This article says Miss Denton was in 
Europe two years ago,’’ she said, catching 
the paper; but he scarcely heard her, for 
he was watching the shapely finger travel 
down the column in quest of the item. 

‘*She has your name,”’ he said, suddenly 
looking up. 

‘*Denton is a very common name.’ 

‘*Yes; but I am gladder than ever that 
they called you Peggy. That makes you 
of my world. Margaret Winston Denton 
spoiled my faith in women of her class, 
but Peggy Denton makes all of life more 
blessed. ”’ 

That night she lay long awake thinking 
of the boy who had died in Ashton’s 
studio, his last days embittered by what he 


’ 


believed was a woman’s cruelty. How 
Ashton had loved the lad! And how 
different had been his tone when he 


made that comparison between Margaret 
and Peggy Denton! His affection was as 
strong as his prejudice. But in the dusk 
of the following evening, without a trace of 
emotion, she lay back in her steamer-chair 
on the veranda while he sat on the railing 
with his cigar. The irradiated her 
white dress and wonderful wavy hair until 
she seemed as much spirit as woman, and 
as the talk lagged he found himself near to 
losing his head and saying things that were 


moon 










































































useless. he won- 


worse than Often had 
dered how such a frail girl could hold her 


own in the world’s battle; and of late he 


he 


had a strange, helpless feeling when 


voling with adversity. 


pictured her stru 
friends had 


to 


Recent letters from Paris 


made him feverishly impatient see the 
way thither open before him, and naturally 
the conversation soon turned to his picture 


He was going to unpack it to-morrow and 


begin work again 

‘‘Have you secured your model for the 
woman?’ 

*No.*’ 

‘‘Have you any one in mind who fills 
your ideal of the character?*’ 

Receiving no answer, she looked up. 
Their eyes met, and speech on his part was 
unnecessary. 

‘You would like me for your model?”’ 


‘*You have read my thought. I should 


never have dared to express it.”’ 
Then she said, 
But 


you paint—not my 


There was a long pause. 


slowly: *‘ Very well; I will sit for you. 





it must be a 
head and shoulders only, with a made-up 
face like a carnival mask, but a portrait as 


lifelike as you can draw it.’ 


He sprang from the rail. ‘*Do you 
understand what you are promising? Do 


you mean it?*’ In his perturbation, he 


} 


touched her hand with fingers icy from ex- 
back 


citement. 3ut she looked at him 


with languid indifference. 
‘I understand, and—yes, I mean it.” 
** You 


give 


her. 
success——you will 
And there was a dry 


He sank to the chair beside 
will 
Paris, 


sob in his throat as he tried to speak his 


win me me 


Rome—life 


thanks. 


Later on, before retiring, she wrote a 


letter the first sentence of which ran thus: 


I am indeed glad to 
I my- 
self am gaining strength wonderfully in 


‘Dear EDWARD: 


hear of vour improved condition. 


this before - ever - the - world - was - created 
place. This 
by letting the young artist of whom I wrote 
you make some sketches of my head and 


‘divinely weary eyes.’ 


week I am to amuse myself 


But she knew she that 


Ashton might go to Paris in place of the 


was doing it 


boy who had died in his arms. 
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So on the morrow a studio was impro- 
Miss Foster as duenna the 
At first, Ashton 
like an eager boy, singing as he mixed his 


vised, and with 
sittings began. worked 
but as the days passed, he grew 
Groff the 


on tee ; 
was painting had gone his 


pigments; 


and taciturn. said 


serious 
tragedy he to 


brain; but the woman who sat before him 
knew that the eyes that traveled from the 
canvas to her face were not filled with re- 


nunciation, but with an ever-deepening 


wistfulness. 


he 
letters 
Te ‘it 

when 


wrote, in one 
‘*Dear Ed 
which to 


loves ** she 


Ves. 


those 


me, 
that 

anything at 
have 


of 
ward.’’ 


began, 


wonder, you, who seen so 


many beautiful women, have looked upon 
me with the same favor? As for me, it is 


as you say—I can trust myself,’’ 


The other artists came to the studio and 
went away thrilled with the marvel that 
was growing there, for under the girl's 
subtle suggestions and inspiration Ashton 
was surpassing himself. There were whole 
mornings when he painted silently, ab- 
sorbed by the work that expanded under 
his brush; and still others when, swayed 
by the intoxicating spell of some sudden 
softening of her manner, his fingers were 
too tremulous to follow the delicate curves 
of her lay on the fine tints of 
cheek At such times, something 
3ut these 


throat 
or hair. 
besides art was his 
moods would pass and, fired instead by the 
woes of the panting, starving mob that 
filled the foreground of 
would lay his palette aside and rs 


or 


master. 


his picture, he 


il against 
the social conditions that set these weary, 
halting feet always among the shadows and 
stones and lit the pathway of those others 
with lilies and sunshine—rail until the girl 
cried out with him against this injustice. 
He and 
touched some chords in her nature that had 
never waked before. 

And so, with the mornings in the studio 
and the evenings in the starlight, three 
weeks went by and the picture was done. 
There had really been no necessity for that 
last sitting; he had softened a light here 
and lightened a shadow there, until he 
dared not trust his hand for another stroke. 

‘‘It is finished,*’ he in a 


was eloquent earnest, and he 


said, almost 
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whisper, as he dropped his brush and 
Then suddenly their eyes 


” 


stepped back. 
met. ‘‘My God! Miss Denton—Peggy! 

But her lifted hand waved him off, and 
with a rustle of the silken draperies in 
which she had tricked herself for his pie- 
ture, she passed out of the room. In the 
afternoon, however, when she met Ashton 
for their accustomed sail, she was calm, 
even a trifle haughty. He could not for- 
get the look that he had surprised in her 
eyes, nor that he had called her by her 
Christian name. But she talked, and so 
his restraint had vanished when they 
landed at Pine Point. Under the tree, 
they sat and planned for his year abroad. 
The loan of 


your face is a thousand times better than a 


‘*T shall owe it all to you. 


money loan; yet none of the fine ladies 
who give their décolleté pictures to the 
public prints would have deigned to sit to 
me.’’ Then his voice fell to a whisper: 
‘Tam glad to be your debtor, because—I 
have tried not to tell you, for it is pre- 
sumptuous in a poor man like me to say 
it, but because I 

‘‘Look how the little waves hurry to the 
shore. I always think that they are run- 
ning away from the big, devouring bil- 
lows,*’ she cried hastily. 

They were on a point jutting out into 
the sea, and far away the little village from 
which they had sailed showed mistily on 
another promontory. Every detail of the 
scene etched itself into the girl’s conscious- 
ness. Never once during those last days 
in the studio had he been obliged to say, 
‘Can't you look a little more tragic, Miss 
Denton?’ She had been grave enough 
of late. Miss Foster, watching the eyes, 
resolute yet sad as death, thought Groff 
had been right as to her calling. She 
could not tell that the girl was not playing 
a part, but that renunciation had come to 
be something beyond an assumed role. 

Lying on the sand at her feet, he tried 
to bring the talk back to personal lines, 
but she baffled him and kept it in the safe 
channels of art criticism until they rose to 
return. He sat opposite her, singing 
softly an old love-ditty that filled the lulls 
between the billows beating at the harbor 
bar. In some ineffable way, it seemed the 
supreme hour of her existence. 

“Do you know,’’ he whispered, ‘‘that 
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if it were not for one thing, I would sell 
myself body and soul before I parted with 
that likeness of you yonder in the studio? 
And that one thing is the hope that through 
it I may some day win the original for 
my own-—for I love you.’’ 

Then she looked at him; but in her eyes 
was the same deep pathos that was to make 
his picture immortal. 

The hand she put into his when she 
stepped from the boat was cold, but steady. 


Good-bye,’’ she said. 


‘*You mean good-night,’’ he answered. 

He and some of the men started that 
night on a fishing trip to the islands out- 
side the bar. ‘‘Miss Denton is gone,’’ 
were the words that greeted his return the 
following night; and no one knew why or 
whither. She had told no one her desti- 
nation, and had left him no message save 
a formal card of adieu. She would write, 
he assured himself; but when his vacation 
was done, no word had come from her. 

October came, and the Art League of 
the great city was holding a picture exhibit. 
Ashton’s picture was there, and before the 
week was done a card marked ‘‘Sold’’ hung 
from the frame. He was dizzy with suc- 
cess. It was past midnight when the revel 
in his studio to celebrate his good fortune 
came to an end. 3ut even when alone 
Ashton had no thought of sleep. All the 
wonders of art for which he had longed 
were now within his reach; but she who 
should have shared his triumph was gone, 
and in his heart was a sense of emptiness. 
Coming out of his reverie, he picked up 
Here was something 
Then his eye fell on 


the afternoon paper. 
of Groff’s sea-gulls. 
this paragraph: 
‘*But the sensation of the exhibit is the 
‘Renunciation’ by Richard Ashton. It is an 
unusual theme handled in a masterly man- 
ner. The painter has caught the atmos- 
phere of two social strata, and the coloring 
is bold yet harmonious. That is what the 
artists see; but that which has startled 
society is the face of the woman who is the 
central figure, for this is no fancy sketch, 
but a most wonderfully lifelike portrait of 
one of society’s reigning belles, Miss Mar- 
garet Winston Denton. Under her phys- 
ician’s orders, Miss Denton spent the past 
summer in some quiet seaside nook. and 
society is all agog to learn how she came 

















































to sit to this hitherto unknown painter. 
The story could not be learned, for Mr. 
Ashton was not in his studio and Miss 
Denton herself sailed for London last week. 
It is said that her marriage to Mr. Roslin 
will occur there instead of here, in the 
late autumn, this change of program being 
necessitated by the continued ill health of 
Mr. Roslin, who spent the summer in 
Switzerland. A romantic rumor is current 
to the effect that through his agent he has 
become the purchaser of Mr. Ashton’s 
remarkable picture. *’ 


Eighteen months went by. It was 
March in Rome—March by the calendar, 
but Ashton said to himself it must be May- 
time. He was on his way to the Vatican. 
Before him, a woman stopped to buy Parma 
violets of a flower-girl. 

‘*See,’’ cried the child, with whom Ash- 
ton often talked. ‘*The lady gave me a 
whole florin and would take no change. 
She is very beautiful.’’ 

‘‘Ah, Bianca, you would call even me 
beautiful for a whole florin!’’ 

But he had suddenly lost his taste for 
the Sistine Chapel, and sought instead a 
curtained alcove. There he thought to 
be alone. But a breath of Parma violets 
met him on the way, and even as he 
stretched out his hand the curtain was 
thrust aside from within. Ashton scarcely 
suppressed a cry. Was it his picture at 
which he was gazing? No, for there was 
no banquet-scene behind nor howling mob 
in front, and the woman between the parted 
draperies was not his painted image, but 
its living prototype. 





‘*Miss Den—— __I mean, Mrs. 
and then he stopped. 

She put out her hand, smiling. ‘*Mr. 
Ashton! Is it really you?’ 


But he forgot to take her hand. The 
days of that dead and gone summer rose 
up ghostlike between them, setting them 
far apart. 

‘*T did not know you and your husband 
were in Rome,”’ he said, at last. 

**My—husband?*’ her face was puzzled. 

‘*Mr. Roslin. You went to England for 
your wedding. ”’ 

‘*O, you saw that announcement? But 
—Mr. Roslin died in Switzerland before I 
reached London.’’ Her voice was quiet. 
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For a minute he stared at her, taking in 
the truth of what she said. Then, with a 
swift gesture, he stepped into the alcove 
and drew the curtains together behind him, 
and in a mighty rush he told her the story 
of the past months—his repentance over 
the harsh things he had said to her of her- 
self; his grief over her disappearance; his 
sudden awakening to her identity; his 
season of despair; his attempt to buy the 
picture back; and finally of his year in 
-aris and the honors he had won. 

‘But they were empty, useless, since I 
might not carry them back to her who had 
opened the path to their winning. You 
remember that was my dearest hope?”’ 

‘*T remember. ’’ 

‘‘T know now how far your wealth sets 
you from me, and that my heart must never 
call to yours; but in those sweet days 
when I believed you to be as poor as I, 
you know that I wanted you for my wife?”’ 

‘*Yes.’’? The fingers that toyed with the 
violet stems trembled visibly. 

‘*And’’—he tried to stop, but something 
drove him on—‘‘do you know what | 
thought I saw in your own eyes that last 
day?’’ 

‘*Yes; that—that was why I left so sud- 
denly. I was already pledged to another, 
therefore—I fled from—temptation.’’ 

‘*‘Temptation to do—what?’’ 

‘*The temptation,’’ she said, slowly but 
bravely, ‘‘to give my life into your keep- 
ing.’ 

‘‘Then you did love me! 
were outstretched; she waved him back. 

‘‘Listen. I kept faith with that other 
man who came first into my life—would 
have kept it to the end—for, in spite of 
your condemnation, a woman of the world 
can be true—but—but 

‘*Go on!’’ The words were but a whis- 
per, full of entreaty. 

‘*But it was you, who waked me up to 
the realities of life, who taught me the 
tenderness of living, who said such 
cruelly true things to me; it was you 
whom I loved—whom I have never for- 
gotten.”’ 

With one step he covered the space be- 
tween them; the barriers were forgotten; 
the ghost of the past was beaten down; 
the Parma violets on her breast yielded 
up their perfume in incense. 


s9 


His arms 



















































SOME FAMOUS HYMNS AND THEIR AUTHORS. 





By LaurA GROVER SMITH. 


a™ ages and all creeds have contributed 

to hymnology. For the most part, 
great religious poems have been written 
under strong excitement, either individual, 
national or ecclesiastical. In the earliest 
days of Christianity, under the fire of per 
secution, hymns were written, filled with 
the joy and exaltation of martyrdom and 
the gladness of the new religion. 

The ‘*‘Te Deum,’ the greatest of all 
songs of praise, was not in existence until 
the year A.D. 387. The story runs that Saint 
Ambrose stood 
before a Chris 
tian altar in 
Milan. Saint 
Augustine, 
that most in 
teresting  con- 
vert to the new 
faith, stood by 
him; in joy of 
the latter’s con- 
version, Saint 
Ambrose broke 
forth into 
thanksgiving, 

We praise 
Thee, Oh 
God,*’ and 
Saint Augus- 
tine, inspired 
likewise, an 
swered, ‘‘All 
the earth doth 
worship Thee, 
the Father 
Everlasting. *’ 


Itistold that +Homas MooRE, AUTHOR OF “COME, YE DISCONSOLATE, WHER- 
E'ER YE LANGUISH.” The cells and 


these two men 
sang alternately the verses of this great 
hymn before the altar. It is to-day, as it 
has been for centuries, the church's voice 
of joy and praise. Some authorities, how 
ever, place the writing of the ‘*Te Deum”’ 
in the sixth century. 

To Gregory the Great, once a Roman 
senator, later a monk, and still later a Pope 
of Rome, the world owes much of the 
beauty of devotional music; the Gregorian 
music, with its monotone, stands apart from 
other church music, as the early Christian 





paintings stand apart from the modern idea 
of Christian art. It was Gregory who sent 
Augustine to England, and his choristers, 


with their plaintive music, gained many 
gion. Not only 





converts to the new reli 
did Gregory compose music, but he wrote 
the words as well. To him we owe the 
‘Veni, Creator, spiritus’’ (**Come, Holy 
Ghost, our souls inspire’’). 

Saint John of Damascus was a Bishop 
of the Greek Church in the eighth century. 
IIe was the author of one of our finest 
Easter hymns, 
which has been 
translated by 
Doctor Neale 


‘The Day of 
Resurrection. 

Earth tell it out 
abroad, 

The Passover of 
gladness, 

The Passover of 
God.’’ 


This same 
good Bishop, 
Saint John of 
Damascus, 
placed his 
nephew, Saint 
Stephen, in the 
monastery Mar 
Saba, which 
stands on a 
high cliff over- 
hanging the 
valley of the 
River Kedron. 


chapels are cut in the rocks. 

Saint John of Damascus retired also to 
this monastery with his foster brother, 
Saint Cosma, and they, with Saint Stephen, 
composed hymns. Greatly loved is the 
well-known hymn by Saint Stephen, writ- 
ten eleven centuries ago: 

‘‘Art thou weary, art thou languid, 
Art thou sore distrest ? ’’ 

The ‘*Dies Ire’’ is perhaps the most 
tragic of all hymns, and was written in the 
thirteenth century by Thomas of Celano. 





































y There have been 
3 many translations 
which exist in differ- 
ent The 


best one is by Doctor 


hymnals, 





Irons. His transla- 
tion begins: ‘‘Day 
of wrath! Oh, day 
of mourning !"* An- 


CHARLES WESLEY. 
AUTHOR OF ‘JESUS, LOVER 


? | other of the early 
OF MY SOUL, - 


hymns, written in 
Latin by Theodolph and translated by 
Doctor Neale, is: 
‘All glory, laud and honor 
To thee, Redeemer King! 
To whom the lips of children 


Made sweet hosannas ring.’’ 


Theodolph was the Bishop of Orleans 
about the year 800. He was accused of 
treason and was put into prison. The King 
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tury wrote four of our most beautiful 
hymns. At that time this monastery was 
at the height of its powers and in it were 
both scholarly men and men_ of 
wealth. 

Bernard knew well the 
of his day, and in a satire upon them are 
the four religious poems, which have been 
translated, and are rich treasures of English 
They are: 


great 


vices and follies 


hymn-books. 
‘The world is very evil, 
The times are waxing late.’’ 
‘‘For thee, O dear, dear country, 
Mine eyes their vigils keep.’’ 
“‘Jerusalem the Golden, with milk and honey 
blest.’’ 


“Brief life is here our portion.’’ 


For several hundred years after this there 
were very few hymns written. 





BATH ABBEY CATHEDRAL 


was passing the prison one Palm Sunday; 
Theodolph was looking through the bars 
of his cell windows, and as he rode by, the 
old Bishop sang the first verse of this hymn. 
It pleased the King, and he ordered it sung 
on every succeeding Palm Sunday, and also 
released the singer from prison. 

Bernard of Cluny, an English monk in a 
French monastery, early in the twelfth cen- 





CHURCH OF BISHOP 


KEN. 


With the Reformation came also a re- 
naissance in hymn-writing. Luther was 
the first to realize that music and song were 
valuable helps in religious warfare. Ie 
called for poets to write spiritual songs in 
German, demanding that the ‘‘words be 
quite plain and common, such as the com- 
mon people may understand, yet pure and 
skilfully handled.’’ There are many 













































AUGUSTUS M. TOPLADY, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ROCK OF AGES, CLEFT FOR ME.” 


translations of Luther’s hymn, ‘‘Ein fester 
Burg ist unser Gott.’’ The one in com- 
mon use is: 
‘*A tower of strength our God is still, 
A shield and sure defender.’’ 

The religious excitement and enthusiasm 
which prevailed in England at the time of 
the Wesleys inspired many hymn-writers. 
Isaac Watts really. belongs to the Wesley 
epoch, although he 
was born thirty 
years before Charles 
Wesley, who shares 
with him the distinc- 
tion of having writ- 
ten the largest num- 
ber of hymns in use 
to-day. Surely 
Watts well earned 
the epitaph one reads 
on his tomb: 

‘‘Tsaac Watts, the 
Father of the Eng- 
lish Hymn.”’ 

He was born at 
Southampton, Eng- 
land, and his father 
was a deacon of a 
Congregational 
Church. These were 
stormy days for Non- 
conformists, and 
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JOHN KEBLE, AUTHOR OF “THE CHRISTIAN YEAR,” 
A COLLECTION OF POEMS AND HYMNS. 





REGINALD HEBER, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ FROM GREENLAND’S ICY MOUNTAINS."’ 


Isaac Watts’s childhood was spent in the 
midst of religious excitement which influ- 
enced his entire life. His father was every 
now and then put into prison for holding to 
his religious views, and the mother, so the 
old story-books tell us, would sit on the 
prison steps holding the little Isaac in her 
arms. 

Political affairs brightened when William 
of Orange came over, 
but this poetic child 


had imbibed theol- 
ogy and _ religious 
emotion with his 


mother’s milk in the 
stormy days of his 
infancy. 

Watts never mar- 
ried. The woman 
he loved jilted him, 
which saddened his 
life; notwithstanding 
which his character 
is very lovable with 
its sorrow, pathos and 
gentleness. He loved 
children dearly, and 
while he was tutor 
in Sir John Hart- 
upp’s family he 
wrote that sweet old 
lullaby: 
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WM. COWPER, AULHOR OF {HERE IS A FOUNTAIN 
FILLED WITH BLOOD.”’ 


‘‘Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber.’’ 


he 


Two other nursery rhymes which 
wrote have ever been used with stern moral 
effect : 

‘“ Let dogs delight to bark and bite,’’ 


and 


““How doth the little busy bee employ each shining 
hour.’’ 


Isaac Watts became an Independent min 
ister, but was ill so much of his life that 
his good works were chiefly his pious verse. 
He had a dear friend, Sir Thomas Abney, 
whom he went to visit for one week. 
What Watts said of this visit thirty years 
later is characteristic of his simplicity: 
‘‘This day thirty years I came hither to the 
house of my good friend Sir Thomas Abney 
intending to spend but one single week, 
but under his friendly roof I have extended 
my visit to the length of exactly thirty 
years.’’ 

To Watts we owe that great requiem 
hymn of which an English writer has said, 
‘‘It has been sung over the graves of our 
fathers for three hundred years’’— 


‘‘O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope in years to come.’’ 


The father of the remarkable Wesley 
family, whose many children played im- 
portant parts in the world’s history, was 
vicar of a parish in Epworth, Lincolnshire. 
Cuarles Wesley was the youngest in that 
family of nineteen children. All the 
Wesley family were given to pious versifi- 


cation, especially Charles, whose record 
was six thousand hymns. 

Contemporary with the Wesley family 
was Augustus M. Toplady, whose great gift 
to hymnology is ‘‘Rock of Ages, Cleft for 
Me.’’ Toplady’s father was a major in 
the English army, and from him he doubtless 


inherited his impetuous nature. When he 


was graduated from the University of Dub- 
lin and signed his ordination papers, in 
order to show his extreme 
devotion, he signed his name five times. 
Toplady and the Wesleys lived in bitter 


-arnestness and 


times, and they were lifelong enemies. 
The former wrote volume after volume of 
controversy, all of which have passed into 
oblivion, so far as they concern our day, 
and his one immortal work is that great 
hymn. It is said that he was walking in 
the country one day when a great storm 
arose and he found shelter in the cleft of 
a rock, and this inspired the poem. 

The Doxology is the last stanza of a 
morning hymn written by Bishop Ken. 
The first stanza begins: 

‘‘Awake, my soul, and with the sun.’’ 

The last stanza stands apart now, and of 
it may be said that it is one of the greatest 
short hymns of praise. As it was first 
written, the Doxology read: 

‘*Praise.God from whom all blessings flow ; 

Praise Him all creatures here below ; 
Praise Him above, ye angelic host ; 
Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost.’’ 


a 


ISAAC WATIS, AUTHOR OF * 0 GOD, OUR HELP IN. 
AGES PAST.” 
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Bishop Ken’s life, according to Macau- 
lay, ‘‘approached as near as human infirm- 
ity permits to the ideal perfection of Chris- 
tian virtue.’’ He was born in 1637, and 
was graduated from New College, Oxford. 
His sister was the wife of Izaak Walton, 
the gentle fisherman, and with them he 
lived. After his college life, he went to 
Holland as chaplain of the Princess May, 
but he criticized the immorality of the 
court and was sent back to England. 


When he was prebendary at Winchester, 
King Charles II. wanted to bring Nell 
Gwynne to him, but he declined to receive 


sing his hymns to his own music on the lute 
or the spinet. Bishop Ken's evening hymn 
is as well known as the morning hymn: 


‘All praise to Thee, my God, this night, 
For all the blessings of the light.’’ 


According to Bishop Ken's own wish, 
he was buried at sunrise at the east end of 
the chancel of the church, and his morn- 
ing hymn was sung: 


‘Awake, my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily stage of duty run.’’ 


What was called the ‘‘Oxford Move- 


ADDISON'S WALK, MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


her. The King, because he respected the 
good man, afterward gave him the bish- 
opric of Bath. He was imprisoned in 
the Tower, for he was one of the seven 
Bishops who refused to read the Declara- 
tion of Indulgence. After leaving the 
Tower, he was again deprived of his see 
and nothing was left to him but ‘‘his 
lute, Greek Testament and a sorry old 
horse.’? He was the confessor of Charles 
II., and of him the King once said, ‘‘I 
must go and have Ken tell me my faults.’’ 
Bishop Ken was a fine musician, and used to 


ment’’ inspired hymn-writers, in the same 
way that the revival of Wesley’s time had, 
a hundred years before. 

John Keble and Frederick William Faber 
were both influenced by the earnest thoucht 
of that time, and went separate ways; 
Keble remaining in the Church of England 
and Faber going to the Church of Rome. 

John Keble’s father was a clergyman of 
the Church of England. The son was sent 
to Oxford and was graduated from Corpus 
Christi College in 1810. He was a bril- 
liant scholar and honors poured upon him. 
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He was ordained, 
and later succeeded 
his father as Vicar 
of Fairford. He was 
a great friend of 
Cardinal Newman’s, 
and to a certain point 
they held the same 
religious views. 
Keble’s life was 
less stormy and event- 
ful than Faber’s, and 
in the quiet of an 
English vicarage he 
wrote ‘‘The Chris- 
tian Year,’’ which 
immediately became 
the most popular de- 
votional book. It is 
a curious fact that 
Keble lived to revise 
the ninety-sixth edi- 
tion. In this book 








JOSEPH ADDISON, AUTHOR OF “THE SPACIOUS 


FIRMAMENT ON HIGH.” 





made a tour of the 
Continent, and _ be- 
came much interested 
in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, and early 
after his return he 
announced to his 
congregation his in- 
tention of becoming 
a Roman Catholic, 
and was soon a priest 
of that church. | His 
hymns are extrem<:y 
devotional. 

Another beautiful 
hymn was indirectly 
the outcome of that 
same time. ‘‘Lead, 
Kindly Light, Amid 
the Encircling 
Gloom,’’ was written 
by John Henry New- 
man shortly before he 


are hymns for all the seasons and days of entered the Roman Catholic Church, and 
the year. Among Keble’s hymns found in it undoubtedly voiced his own longing for 


most hymnals are: 


‘Sun of my soul, Thou Savior dear,’ 


and the wed- 
ding hymn, 
*‘The voice that 
breathed o’er 
Eden.”’ 
Frederick 
William Faber 
wasalso the son 
of a Church 
of England 
clergyman. 
He was a Bal- 
liol College 
man at Ox- 
ford, and was 
graduated with 
high honors. 
While at Ox- 
ford he came 
under the in- 
fluence of John 
IIenry New- 
man. After 
his ordination 
as priest in 
the Church of 
England, he 





BISHOP KEN, AUTHOR OF THE 


light to lead him on. 
He had been in Italy and was returning 





DOXOLOGY. 


to England. 
After a stormy 
time in the 
Mediterranean, 
the ship was 
becalmed for a 
week and it 
was there that 
he wrote this 
hymn. 

This hymn 
is a favorite at 
s€ances and the 
spiritualists 
sing it with 
great fervor, 
emphasizing 
the two lines: 


“‘And with the 
morn those angel 
faces smile, 

Which I have 
loved long since 
and lost awhile.’’ 


The writer 
of ‘‘Nearer, 
My God, to 





















JOHN H. NEWMAN, AUTHOR OF “LEAD, KINDLY 
LIGHT.” 


Thee, *’ Sarah Francis Adams, is one of the 
few women who have written hymns. She 
was the daughter of a Benjamin Flower, 
who was the editor of a newspaper in Cam- 
bridge, England. Mrs. Adams was a Uni- 
tarian, and her pastor in London was the 
Rev. William Johnson Fox. He compiled 
a volume of hymns and anthems to which 
Mrs. Adams contributed thirteen hymns, 
and her sister sixty-two tunes. Mrs. 
Adams’ life was given up largely to the 
care of an invalid sister, whom she survived 
only two years. 

A grand hymn is that one for Palm 
Sunday by Reginald Heber: 


“*Ride on, ride on, in majesty, 
In lowly pomp ride on to die.’’ 


Bishop Heber was one of the first 
bishops that the English Church sent to 
India, and he is said to have baptized the 
first native. He was born in 1783 and 
was a graduate from Brasenose College, 
Oxford. His was a beautiful character, 
and he died at his post from the effect 
of the heat in India. His hymns are 
among the treasures of hymnology. His 
life in the East gave to his writing Ori- 
ental imagery, and one can almost see the 
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tall palms and smell the cinnamon-groves. 

Heber wrote ‘‘From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains’? in England. He was spend- 
ing Sunday with a fellow clergyman; a 
special offering had been asked for missions 
and his friend begged him to write some- 
thing for the day. Heber sat overlooking 
a peaceful English landscape and wrote that 
famous hymn, which has been translated 
into more languages than any other. 

The Rev. Henry Francis Lyte wrote 
‘*Abide With Me,’’ under most pathetic 
circumstances. He was a curate of a 
church on the Devonshire coast of England. 
He was very ill with consumption and the 
care of his parish was a trying burden. 
It was said of him that ‘‘he made hymns 
for the little ones, hymns for the hardy 
fishermen, and hymns for the sufferers like 
himself.*’ Ill health compelled him to 
leave his parish, and, after a touching serv- 
ice with his people, he dragged himself 
to his room, and in a few hours had writ- 
ten the hymn: 

‘Abide with me, fast falls the eventide 
The darkness deepens, Lord, with me abide "' 





F. W. FABER, AUTHOR OF ‘'O PARADISE! O 
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He was taken to the south of France 
and in a few months died. His grave is 
in the cemetery at Nice, and many trav- 
elers go there to place flowers upon it, in 
memory of his brave and sad young life. 

Among the hymns by Lyte are: 

*‘Jesus, I my Cross have taken, 
All to leave and follow Thee.’’ 


‘*Pleasant are Thy courts above.’ 


’ 


“Far from my Heavenly home. 


Conspicuous among men who have been 
great in other fields of literature and have 
also written hymns, is Addison. When 
he was writing for the ‘‘Spectator,’’ he 
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Knowing the sadness of his life, one 
understands his hymns much better. It is 
said that during an attack of melancholy 
he decided he would kill himself. He 
was to drive to a certain spot, but, the 
driver failing to find it, he was diverted 
from his purpose and on his return to his 
home he wrote: 


“‘God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.’’ 


Other hymns by Cowper are: 
‘Oh, for a closer walk with God, 
A calm and heavenly frame.”’ 


“‘There is a fountain filled with blood.’’ 


Alexander Pope wrote that stirring 
hymn: 
‘*Rise, crowned with light, imperial Salem, rise, 
Exalt thy towering head and lift thine eyes. 
See Heaven its sparkling portals wide display, 


And break upon thee in a flood of day.’’ 


PARISH CHURCH AT BRIXHAM, OF WHICH HENRY FRANCIS LYTE WAS CURATE,. 


contributed religious poems week by week, 
and of several are classics in our 
hymnals to-day. The first is that glorious 
hymn, ‘‘ The Spacious Firmament on High.’’ 
Another hymn of Addison’s is ‘‘The Lord 
My Pasture Shall Prepare.’’ 

Poor, melancholy, mad Cowper, whose 
soul was so tortured with religious fears and 
doubts, wrote many hymns. It wasa life of 
misery with occasional gleams of sanity, 
when he would enjoy life and the friendship 
of those to whom he was always so dear. 


these 


Tom Moore, the writer of love-songs and 
friend of Byron, wrote thirty-five religious 
poems, which proves he was surely a man 
of contradictory genius. That old favorite 
in all hymnals was written by him: 


“Come, ye disconsolate, where’er ye languish.’’ 

There have been many contributions to 
hymnology within the last fifty years by 
American writers, so large a number that 
it is impossible to mention them within the 
scope of this article. 
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By LEo 


_ long ago, a most interesting exhibi- 

tion was held in Paris. Its promoters 
succeeded in gathering together, in the 
galleries of the ‘*Petit Palais des Champs 
Elysées,*? a concrete example of every ob- 
ject pertaining to the life of children. 
Indeed, this exhibition might justly have 
called an Encyclopedia of Child- 
hood. Moral, social and educational prob- 
lems, as well as juvenile recreations and 


been 


questions of every possible scope, were here 
represented by objects and pictures that 
made it quite possible to form an exact 
comparison of childhood as it is with child- 
hood as it had been. 

It is only very recently that the intelli- 
gent care of children made 
object of serious study in France. Primary 
education dates only from the nineteenth 
century. With floor of 
bare earth and its pupils seated on the 


has been an 


its straw-covered 


ground, the old-time school-room had very 
much the appearance of The 
pedagogical regimen in vogue within these 
that of : 
sided over by a martinet. 


a stable. 


sad walls was guardhouse pre- 
During the sev- 
enteenth century, the of 


wealthy families were able to profit by the 


only children 

educational advantages of the 

large schools, where they were 

taught by Jesuits who were 

quite as much concerned in 

teaching their pupils the art 

of composing and acting Latin 

tragedies as in imparting a 

knowledge of the studies em 

braced in the college curric 

ulum, sown with academic 

blossoms from the garden of 

Greek roots. In the eighteenth 

century, the convents opencd 

free schools for poor children. 
When the boys grew older, 

they sent to 

where their early education 

was supplemented by more 

conventional and _ worldly 

studies. As for the girls, 

they were simply ignored. 
When the Dauphine’s little 

daughter was born, in 1750, 


were college, 


CLARETIE. 


the advocate Barbie wrote in his ‘‘ Journal” : 

‘*Madame la Dauphine has brought into 
the world only a princess.”’ 

The utter contempt that the 
public felt for its daughters at that time is 
summed in the word A 
young girl's instruction consisted solely in 


general 


up **only.”’ 


a preparation for society, and was of a 


rather than an intellectual na- 
Things are different to-day. Modern 
intellectual, not in the least 
sentimental. Bernardin de Saint Pierre 
preferred that a young girl should make a 


sentimental 
ture. 


education is 


slip in spelling than learn to tell a lie. 
Our look 
out for orthography, but do not concern 
Between 
these two extremes there is a greatly-to-be 


modern educational programs 


themselves with moral conduct. 


desired mean. 

The little girl of olden times was taught 
dancing, deportment and music. She knew 
how to drop a courtesy, to play her part 
in a comedy and to carry herself gracefully 
for 

A 


few women of intelligence protested against 


through a minuet. She was destined 


frivolity and a life made up of trifles. 


this abasement which savored of the Orient. 


These were the ‘‘précieuses’? and their 


OF 1555 AND ITS FURNISHINGS 


DOLL-HOUSE 
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descendants whom Moliére so unjustly at- 
tacked, failing to comprehend the element 
of dignity and justice in the intellectual 
and gentle feminism of his day. 

But now all is 
Duruy ministry, primary 
made immense strides, and French children 
is both solid and 


the 
has 


changed. Since 


education 


receive an education that 
obligatory, and all the peasants know how 


to read. 

The true ideal of education should be a 
system in which the educators recognize 
the fact that the child is made up of three 
factors—a body, a mind and a heart—and 
that a 
measuring these factors and establishing an 


complete education consists in 
equilibrium among the three elements. 
Such thoughts as these were suggested 
at the Childhood Exposition as one walked 
through the galleries filled with academic 
material. Here the school-books of former 
days were brought into contrast with those 
of the present ‘ime, and pictures indicated 
the successive instruction as 
they have advanced through increasingly 
objective and concrete ways to the visual 
and experimental form which alone is 
suited to our critical and positive era when 
science has created both the need and the 
instinct of precision, self-control and ex- 


methods of 


actitude. 

In the important sections of the Exhibi- 
tion devoted to hygiene and to charity, one 
could study at Icisure nurseries, shelters, 
industrial schools and dispensaries, built 
w th every facility for applying the most 
minute rules of modern hygiene and anti- 
sepsis. There was no form of philanthropy 
unrepresented, and the effect of the whole 
section was most impressive. 

But, of course, the popular interest did 
not lie in this part of the Exhibition, and 
the four thousand objects in the Gallery of 
Old Playthings were always surrounded by 
a delighted crowd. 

In the Historical Museum at Basel there 
is a most interesting collection of toys, and 
the Amsterdam Museum contains the most 
wonderful doll-houses, completely furnished 
with every accessory to be found in the best- 
equipped dwellings of men, even including 
minute liqueur-glasses the size of lilac-petals 
and pipes as tiny as pins. In France there 
is no such permanent collection in existence, 
but it is gratifying to find that as a result 


of this Exposition, a keen public interest 
has been awakened in the playthings of 
the past, and the fact that many inquiries 
for trinkets of this sort have since come to 
dealers in curiosities and antiquities shows 
that henceforth old toys will have a place 
of their own in the cases of collectors. 
And nothing could be more interesting 
to collect or droller and pretticr to look 
Perhaps this is because these old 
toys have absorbed something of the 
delight and laughter of their little owners 
of long ago. We feel the 
touch of loving little hands still lingering 
on them and see the bright baby eyes 
dancing with joy and admiration. These 
old toys are almost invariably beautiful 
and costly objects. Doubtless the children, 
to whom cheaper toys were given, ordinarily 
massacred their dolls and jumping-jacks 
in their transports of brutal tenderness. 
And probably these more costly toys were 
carefully treasured in cupboards and attics, 


upon. 


can almost 


where they have been preserved until to- 
day, to tell us their story of childhood long 
ago and to add their testimony to the his- 
tory of old customs and costumes. 

The furniture in this collection was of 
two kinds—that actually used by children 
and that used by these children’s dolls. 
There were some genuine treasures: dainty 
little chairs of the Louis XIII., Louis XIV. 
and Louis XV. periods, tables with deli- 
cately fluted legs, dressing-tables, beds, 
cradles of carved oak on pivots and rockers, 
carriages, chairs, chests of drawers, dressers. 
stoves; all modeled on the tiny scale of 
childhood and carved, gilded, and uphol- 
stered with the costliest textiles. It is 
among the pieces of furniture designed for 
dolls that the most beautiful old play- 
things are found, because the materials 
used in making them were generally samples 
or bits from the pieces used in the manu- 
facture of the costliest large articles. 

Next to the furniture, the most impor- 
tant exhibit of this section was the dolls 
and their wardrobes. Among these dolls 
there were three distinct classes, those used 
as playthings, those used for purposes of 
demonstration, and those used in miniature 
scenes representing the Nativity. 

The toy doll is a small personage whose 
mission is to amuse little girls by appeal- 
ing to their innate maternal instircts. 
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Victor Hugo says that by playing with a 
doll the little girl learns to be a mother, and 
the first baby is but the successor of the 
last doll. 

The number of these toy dolls that have 
come down to us is much greater than one 
would imagine. The museums of Berlin, 
Munich, and the Louvre contain Egyptian 
dolls, as well as a few old dolls found in 
Roman tombs and hypogea. In France, 
aside from the really antique dolls, the 


CHRISTMAS MANGER OF CHARLES THE 


oldest specimen that I know belongs to the 
time of Francis I. The Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV. dolls are most gorgeous in 
appearance, and they are dressed in ma- 
terials so beautiful that their garments 
alone are objects worthy of preservation in 
a museum, 

The dresses, hats and shoes of these old 
dolls are invaluable documents in the his- 
tory of costume. In the eighteenth century 
there was a celebrated doll known as Pan- 


dora who was regularly gowned in the Rue 
Saint-Honoré and then sent across the sea 
to show Americans the very latest fashions 
among the ladies of Paris. It is interest- 
ing to note that when the ship on which 
Pandora was a passenger crossed the ocean 
in time of war, the guns of hostile war- 
ships were hushed and the belligerents sus- 
pended operations out of respect for the 
dainty little lady whose safe journey across 
the Atlantic was a matter of such vital im- 


THIRD OF BOURBON, KING OF NAPLES. 


portance to the ladies of the New World. 
The doll of the second class is the least 
She might be termed 
the didactic or ethnographic doll, and she 


interesting of all. 


is of essentially modern origin. Her body 
is usually of cheap German manufacture, 
and is the least important part of her, since 
her sole function is that of a dummy for 
the exhibition of foreign costumes.. Quan- 
tities of these dolls, clad in the native dress 
of the peasants of Switzerland, the Tyroi, 
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Normandy, Brittany, Russia, Naples and 
other places, are sold at watering-places 
and summer resorts throughout Europe. 
But the children care absolutely nothing 
for the special costume, and a rag-doll has 
far more value in their sight. Since, there- 
fore, these dolls are neither intended nor used 
for playthings, they are simply small editions 
of the manikins of ethnographic museums. 

The third class of dolls—the dol! of the 
créche, or Christmas manger—comes from 
the countries of Italy, Spain, Germany 
and Flanders; the majority from Italy, for 
there, as well as in Provence, and some of 
the northern countries, it is still the cus- 
tom to make presepia and Bethlehems. In 
the colder countries the scene is usually 
laid in a thatched stable white with snow 
and icicles, where an ox and an ass bend 
over the Divine Child and warm Him with 
their breaths. This is, of course, a pure in- 
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vention of northern piety, for in Palestine 
the December nights are warm and the 
fields are covered with flowers rather than 
with snow. In Italy, despite the name, 
the scene of the presepia is not a stable, but 
the open air with the sunny Appenines for 
a setting. 

Among all the Christmas mangers of the 
past depicting the setting and the person- 
ages of the scene of. the Nativity, the ar- 
rival of the shepherds and the Magi at 
Bethlehem—that of Charles III. of Bour- 
bon, King of Naples, constructed in 1760, 
is the most beautiful one in existence. 
The setting is nearly forty feet in width 
by twenty-five deep and is about fifteen 
feet high. It contains about five hundred 
figures of people and two hundred of 
animals, all made of finely carved wood, 
wax and costly fabrics. The scene repre- 
sents the mountains surrounding the ruins 


EXHIBIT SHOWING THE DIFFERENT MODES OF CHILDREN’S HAIRDRESSING. 
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A COLLECTION OF OLD-FASHIONED TOYS. 


of Paestum and the figures in the group 
represent shepherds, peasants, fishermen, 
the Samaritan woman, the Magi and their 
suites, all wending their way, afoot or on 
horseback, to pay their homage to the Pio 
Bambino lying on the lap of the Virgin, 
who is seated upon the ruins of a temple 
to Apollo. With picturesque anachronism, 
all the persons represented in the proces- 
sion, except the Magi and their negro fol- 
lowers, wear the dress of Neapolitan fisher- 
shepherds of the year 1760. 
Some carry on their shoulders gifts such 
as baskets of fruit, lambs, et cetera, while 
from roadside, tavern 
and stall troop up other worshipers, tiny 
figures modeled from wax with marvelous 
These dolls 


men and 


doorstep, shop, 


Tealism and delicate precision. 
are about inches tall, and fash- 
ioned with consummate art. It is a corner 
of the old land of Naples, and her most 


nine 


skilful artists did not scorn to contribute 
their the realistic effect. The 
miniature mandolins, lutes and harps were 
the work of the celebrated instrument- 
maker, Vinaccia; Luigi Certano modeled 
the fruits and fishes; Nardo and Vassalo 
carved the goats and the lambs; as for the 


share to 


figures of the persons represented, these 
Viva, 


artist 


were done by Gori, Franco Sapor, 
Batisto Polidoro and Sammartino, 
wood-carvers, whose work can be compared 
to that of Berruguete or of Juan 
Juni in Spain. Mateo designed the cos- 
tumes, and the Queen herself dressed the 
dolls. Small wonder is it, then, that when 
this wonderful spectacle was exhibited it 
required a double service of guards to keep 
the admiring crowd of spectators in motion 


only 


before it. 
The treasures of 
children almost 


past generations of 


were countless both in 
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TOY KITCHEN MADE FOR THE YOUNG LOUIS XVI. 

and variety: tiny carriages of 
china, Nevers porcelain and 
Vaucanson automata; carved 


number 
Dresden 
leather; 


cupboards, the size of an octavo volume, 
but as ornate as a shrine; little silver tea- 


services; dolls’ houses; complete sets of 
kitchen utensils, china dishes 
for lilliputian tables, Louis 
XV. consoles in duodecimo 
dimensions, armor, sabers, 
cannon, statuettes, carved 
bits of ivory, terra-cotta 
feeding - bottles of Roman 
babies, the exotic dolls of 
the Sioux Indians, little 
lead soldiers, gobelins tap- 
estries representing scenes 
of childhood, Japanese 
dolls; collections of the 
caricatures of Cham and of 
Gavarni, the latter having 
the school-boy for their 
subject; authentic marion- 
ettes of Séraphin, the fa- 
mous maker of shadow- 
pictures; hats and caps of 
all periods offering a com- 
plete history of juvenile 
headgear, trinkets, sewing- 
cases, whistles, silver rattles, 
miniature boats, an 1830 


hunting group. These are but a few of 
the thousand faded old objects in which 
the smiles, the graces, the forms and the 
humor of the past still live, 

There were also some very pretty trifles 
fashioned by bits of 
paper, bread crumbs, cardboard, and other 


agile fingers from 


mere nothings, and chiefly valuable because 
they show how deft little fingers may be- 
come in the useful amusements that mod- 
ern education employs as an introduction 
to manual training. 

Naturally, much interest was shown in 
such of the galleries as contained pic- 
tures and souvenirs of famous children. 
The oldest children represented were some 
little Egyptian princes of the dynasty of 
the Ptolemies. Their rank is a guarantee 
of the greatness of the artists who painted 
their portraits, and we know that these 
pictures must have been of great value to 
the relatives of the little princes, since they 
are pictures of the dead. This is a somber 
side prominent in each of the collections 
of the relics of childhood, for it is in the 
shelter of the tomb that most of the play- 
things of antiquity have been preserved. 

The portraits of the Egyptian princes 
were painted on the very boards of their 
coftins. on the outside and exactly over the 


DOLL FURNITURE OF T'IE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
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resting-place of their little heads, and the 
frail image has remained intact long after 
the tiny body has been turned to dust. 
The painting is marvelously executed with 
knife and wax, and the desert sands have 
preserved the colors well. Puvis de Cha- 
vannes and Meissonier have both declared 
that they 


achieve 


would be utterly unable to 
the 


which were at the command of these artists 


such results with resources 
of long ago who, though unknown them- 


selves, have given immortality to these 
royal children. 

The childhood of the French kings was, 
abundantly represented. 


of course, most 


There were medals showing the effigies of 


HUNTING SCENE 


Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. 
were young, also a portrait of Louis XIV. 
as a child, by the painter Mignard. <A 
delicate little bust of crystal was a part of 


TOY FIGURES OF 


when they 


a gorgeous doll-house made for the little 


Archduchess Marie Antoinette, who was 
afterward to become the of Louis 
XVI. A tiny arm-chair and a goat-cart 
once belonged to some royal children of 
France. The famous toy kitchen of the 
little Louis XVI. is worthy of more than 
is made of bronze 


wife 


a@ passing glance. It 
and Dresden china after designs by the 
celebrated sculptor Caffieri, and it is in the 
style of the period, with its realism care- 
fully veiled or embellished. The saucepans 
are decorated with floral wreaths and the 


PAINTED WOOD 


little chicken on the spit is an exquisite 
bit of Dresden As for the 
and his assistant, they seem to be totally 


china. cook 
oblivious of the viands they are expected 
to prepare, but dressed elegantly in satins 
they simper and pose with an air that is 
more suited to the dancing of a minuet 
than to the concocting of sauces. It is a 
characteristic conception of the period when 
Marie Antoinette played at farming with 
snow-white sheep at the Petit Trianon. 

A sad 
itself to the collection of 


fortunate Dauphin Louis 


und romantic interest attaches 
relics of the un- 
XVII. A group 
of toys and garments and a little spinning- 
top belong to the happy days before the 
the 
little prince to his cruel jailor 
A little bu- 
reau with panels of blue por- 
celain him by 
Madame The toy 


is broken and faded, but by 


Revolution sent poor 


\ 


at the Temple. 
was given 


elisabeth. 


rIME OF CHARLES X. 


touching a tiny spring a little bird may 
still be made to appear and sing, in a 
voice that is clear despite the lapse of a 
century, that ears 
like a De Profundis over the of his 
little master. Besides these toys, there are 
other memorials of the ill-fated Dauphin 
—medals, plaques, pamphlets, songs. 
Memories equally sad are awakened by 
relics of another unfortunate prince, the 
King of Rome, who passed his life a pris- 
oner at the court of Austria. With minds 
filled with Bernhardt and Coquelin’s inter- 
pretation of Rostand’s L* Aiglon, the visitors 
at the Petit Palais examined the Eaglet’s 
playthings. Among them was a toy which 
Napoleon I. gave to his son while at the 


a song sounds in our 


dust 
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Chateau of Saint Cloud. This toy consists 
of three tricolored balls so arranged as to 


be thrown by the player into an open- 


ing beneath an eagle with outstretched 


wings. 
Among the other treasures exhibited was 
a spinning-wheel that amused the Duchesse 
de Berry long before she had dreams of 
Near 
Duc de 
Louvel. 


restoring the Bourbons to France. 
by was a doll representing the 
Berry who was assassinated by 
The wig is made of the Duke’s own hair 
and the doll was once the cherished pos- 
session of the Comte de Chambord, whose 
cradle, go-cart and sword had a place in 
the collection. Other souvenirs of kindred 
interest were a tiny violin of the Duc de 
Berry, now the property of Baron Denys 
Cochin, and the first pair of breeches of 
the Comte de Paris, with his name woven 
into the This little garment 
was preserved by the nurse of the Comte 
de Paris. There the 
atlas from which Louis Philippe learned 
his geography, and some playthings of the 
unhappy Princess Charlotte, the wife of 
Emperor Maximilian. 

The most complete individual collection 
of royal relics that the room contained 
pertained to the Prince Imperial, son of 
Napoleon III. and the Empress Eugénie, 
who lived in exile in England and died 
bravely fighting in Africa. These 
nirs are priceless documents in the fa- 
miliar history of the reign of the third 
Napoleon. 

Scarcely less interesting to the public was 
a collection of the portraits of celebrities, 
representing well-known persons not at 
the age when they had achieved fame, but 
in their early childhood when their poten- 
tial greatness was still unsuspected. There 
is something rather amusing in studying 
the face of diplomat, genius, politician or 


waistband. 


were also exhibited 


souve- 


artist under an aspect so entirely different 
from that in which one is accustomed 
to see it. Notoriety is seldom attained 
before manhood or and it 
comes to us with something like a shock 
to find that celebrities were not born cele- 
brated but were once mere children like 
the rest of the world. 

The great success of the exhibition is not 
at all astonishing when one considers what 
an important part children play in the 
drama of humanity. These little ones are 
the eternal renewal of the human race. 
The old people are through with life and 
the adults have crossed the meridian; it is 
only the children who have a future. It 
is they who shall change the destiny of 
society and do the world’s work. For the 
rest of us it is too late. And it is because 
we are all looking to the future that we 
turn our eyes also toward the children who 
are the essential factor of the future, and 
recognize with pleasure and gratitude their 
broader and fuller education and their in- 
creasing share in the justice, pity, kindness, 
independence, progress and general happi- 


womanhood, 


ness of the world. 

But while the education of our young 
girls is making marvelous progress at the 
present time, that of our boys is passing 
through a period of most lamentable in- 
decision. There are constantly reaching 
our ears from England echoes that we might 
do well to make the subject of calm reflec- 
tion. It seems that the English are be- 
ginning to discover that their young men 
devote too much time to football and row- 
ing, and that they leave their universities 
with far too little learning. It is an inter- 
esting condition of affairs that while the 
French educational pendulum is swinging 
toward the English standpoint, the English 
people are beginning to appreciate the de- 
sirable features of the French system. 


ROMAN NURSING-BOTTLES. 
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FATHER, SON AND GRANDSON. 


A STORY OF THE FORTUNES OF THREE GENERATIONS. 


By WiuiaM R. LIGHTON. 


LD BILL FAULKNER’S day was 
past. In that day he had been a 


mighty man, a leader of mighty men, a 
rude, sturdy fighter, a very master of ro- 


bust life and of big affairs. That was in 
the pioneering time, when the Missouri 
River was the border and all that lay be- 
yond was wilderness. Then men of primal 
power had never wanted for the rough, 
hard tasks they loved; then they alone had 
been the geniuses of the land, the prophets 
and ministers of itsdestiny. In every battle 
with the untamed forces of plain and 
mountain, Faulkner had been foremost in 
daring and in achievement. He had been 
a sort of godfather to the new country; he 
had given literally the sweat and blood of 
his own body for its baptism; flesh of his 
flesh and bone of his bone had been buried 
in the soil and become a part of it, and he 
had learned to look upon it with feelings 
of fiery intensity. 

But the swift, turbid flood of events in 
the West, called by the sounding name of 
progress, had swept that time very far away, 
and Old Bill, with all of his kind, had 
been thrown high and dry upon the sands 
beside the stream, and left there to warp 
and rot away in disuse. It was not that 
his strength had gone from him, leaving him 


a crumbling wreck. That was the pity o! 
it. His powers had been at their highest 
and best when the change came—a change 
so radical and so rapid that he could not 
adapt himself to it. The virility of such 
as he had made the wide land pregnant 
with great opportunities; new men, with 
adroiter faculties, had come in to take up 
the new tasks; new standards of life had 
been set; cleverness, cunning, subtle inge- 
nuity, had taken the place of the down- 
right, forceful qualities that were his. 
There was no further use for the spirit of 
the pioneers; their work was done; thence- 
forward life could be to them nothing more 
than a marshaling of the hosts of memory. 

Almost every one in town knew Old 
Bill by sight. When the town was show- 
ing off before visitors, he was commouly 
pointed out as one of the chief showpieces 

as ‘‘the Hon. William Faulkner, one of 
our solid citizens.’’ The showmen would 
dwell at large upon his wealth, which ran 
into hundreds of thousands, some said into 
a full million; they would call attention to 
the half-dozen modern granite piles that 
were his, and that gave a proud air to the 
main streets; they would mention the fact 
that he controlled the town’s strongest 
banking-house, and that he was a director 
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and stockholder in business enterprises too 
many to be named offhand. He was a fine 
asset in those boastful times. At other 
times these same men spoke of him simply 
as Old Bill Faulkner, and held him in 
contempt for his rudeness. 

Rude, he surely was. His body was of 
great bulk, ponderous, coarse-grained, with 
thick legs and arms, and hands that were 
almost monstrous; his head was big, broad 
and shaggy, set upon a huge neck that was 
coarsely blotched and wrinkled by the ex- 
posure of the old days; his face, which often 
showed a week’s growth of stubbly beard, 
was massive, seamed with purple veins, 
heavy in its expression to the point of 
somberness, with wide, close-set lips, and 
eyes in which the old fires smoldered but 
dully. His dress was never varied for hour 
or occasion; at all times he wore cheap, 
shapeless trousers, dusty top-boots, a blue 
flannel shirt with the top-button left un- 
fastened, showing his hairy throat, and a 
shabby, weather-stained felt hat. A cheap 
cob-pipe, blackened and fouled with years 
of use, carried continually between his 
clenched teeth, completed his outward pre- 
sentment—a presentment that might well 
arouse the derisive scorn of nice folk. Some 
said that his uncouth appearance was but 
boorish affectation; but they did not know 
him. This had been the garb of his work- 
ing days, and he had clung to it in despite 
of fashion; it was all that remained to him 
of the time when he had been a man 
amongst men. 

These later days were of a deadly dullness 
forhim. They held nothing vital or real— 
nothing but his wealth—and he had come 
to hate his money with a bitter hatred, 
seeing into what straits of inertia it had 
brought him. Any one with money could 
easily take the place that now was his. 
He had never cared for it. In the old time 
he had fought and labored for the sheer 
joy of fighting and laboring, never for the 
sake of piling up a fortune. That fortune 
seemed to him now but the dry, bony, 
grinning skeleton of his former power. 

He was an early riser. That was lifelong 
habit, not to be broken simply because the 
need was gone. At dawn, in all weathers 
and all seasons, he was abroad, always 
alone, and without apparent purpose save 
to be out of doors. But he never loitered, 


as other men do who are killing time; he 
walked sturdily, a good five miles an hour, 
with a long, vigorous, forward fling of his 
thick legs, his big shoulders held erect, 
his eyes looking straight ahead. What he 
thought about at those times no one knew, 
for he was not a talker. If some passer- 
by gave him a morning greeting, his in- 
variable response was no more than a short, 
curt nod, delivered without a glance aside. 
He seemed moody, brooding, self-absorbed. 
It was as though the figures of the stooping, 
pallid, nervously excited folk, hurrying to 
their day’s work withindoors, were to him 
but phantasms, compared with the burlier 
figures that walked in his memory. 

Later in the day, when he had fed 
grossly, like the hearty animal he was, the 
hours gathered in weariness. There would 
most likely be a meeting of one or another 
of his many boards, and those meetings he 
never shirked. He would march in with 
his rolling stride, drop into his chair, facing 
the group of starched and perfumed gentle- 
men, running his eyes over their immaculate 
figures in a quick scrutiny. Then he would 
tip his chair back against the wall, cock 
his great boots up on the table, light his 
foul pipe, and sit in silence while the busi- 
ness went forward. He was never known 
to volunteer a word; but all were aware 
that his big red ears missed nothing of 
what was said, for when, in some extremity, 
he was appealed to for an opinion, he 
would growl out a sparse dozen of short, 
crisp, sharp words, cutting straight to the 
heart of the matter in hand, and causing 
his daintier fellows to shift in their seats 
and look at one another in furtive uneasi- 
ness. His was the master-mind amongst them 
all. Yet he loathed the business of traffick- 
ing and financiering, holding it mere child’s- 
play. It was as a doer, a fighter, in the 
blaze of sun and the beat of rain, with 
danger and death in the air, that he had 
tasted the only reality. What did those 
cunning schemers know of life! 

Afterward, when there was nothing more 
to hold him, he would go to his office—a 
small, dingy, unkempt room on the top- 
most floor of his highest building—and 
drag through the hours somehow until the 
time came for his evening walk. The 
office was hardly a place of business, for he 
had paid agents who looked after the petty, 
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harassing details of his affairs; it was more 
a place of retirement. For most of the 
time he lay stretched upon a battered couch, 
plodding his way through the day’s news- 
papers, reading every line as though it were 
a duty of conscience, and dozing between- 
whiles. He had few visitors at his office, 
save beggars of various ranks from whi- 
ning professionals to exquisite patronesses of 
some fashionable charity. To all of these 
he gave prodigally, without distinction, yet 
with an ill-concealed scorn for the sort of 
suffering that money could assuage; and 
not one of these swarming beggars guessed 
what vaster and drearier sorrows were eat- 
ing his heart out to an empty shell. 

When the day had worn on to sunset, 
he would wander an hour or two about 
the streets, in the same unseeing, unheed- 
ing fashion, and regularly at half past 
nine o’clock he would turn in, sometimes 
in a hotel bed, but more often on the 
narrow couch in his dingy room beneath 
the roof, to wait for the coming of another 
day like thts. 

Of course, there were many stories afloat 
concerning him; stories good and bad, and 
all true enough—for, being strongly human, 
he had mixed plenty of bad with the good 
in his life. The story oftenest told was 
one that revealed the relations between 
himself and his only son, whom the sport- 
ing element of the town knew as ‘‘ Wild 
Willy.’’ Except this ‘‘Willy,’’ Old Bill 
had no living blood relatives—no kindred 
at all save a few nondescript odds and ends, 
distantly linked, whom he knew chiefly 
through the fact that they were forever ap- 
pealing to him to be helped from the 
pitfalls of their own incompetency. There 
were those who remembered that he had 
idolized his boy in the earlier years. The 
primitive, sterling manhood of the father 
had been sapped out of the son by the 
indulgences of wealth, carried to the last 
excess. Old Bill had wished to give the 
boy all that he himself had missed in his 
youth; he wished him to have the advan- 
tages of a gentleman’s training, so that he 
could pass current amongst gentlemen, 
since that was the breed that was surely 
taking possession of the city’s newer life; 
and to that end he had sent the fellow to 
the best college wherein he could gain en- 
trance. He came out a more hopeless 
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vulgarian than before—a common cadger, 
vain, weak-willed, sycophantic, with a half 
dozen mean vices and a score of recklessly 
extravagant habits; ashamed of his former 
place in the social scale, ashamed of his 
father, with no ambition in life save to 
find some way of blotting out the ignominy 
of his low origin. In him every stern, 
strong quality of the father was perverted, 
turned to base, snobbish use. He chose 
his companions from the city’s flashiest set, 
seeking to secure his place by outdressing 
them and outdoing them in every con- 
temptible vanity that was theirs. Even 
though he divined the drift of things, Old 
Bill clung to his boy with a foolish fond- 
ness, hoping against hope, and keeping 
the fellow supplied with endless sums of 
money. 

Walking up the main street one evening, 
with the inevitable pipe between his teeth 
and his old hat pushed back from his 
bulging forehead, Bill espied his son ap- 
proaching with two or three of his com- 
panions. All were in evening dress, and 
carrying themselves with the swagger of 
their kind. While they were still a 
little distance away, they halted and, ap- 
parently at a word from the son, turned 
and crossed to the other side of the street. 
Old Bill crossed after them, and when they 
entered a gay barroom he still followed. 
They affected not to see him, but he pushed 
his way into the group as they stood before 
the bar. Those who looked on saw that 
his big jaw was set grimly. 

‘‘This drink is on me, Willy,’’ he said, 
simply. 

The son had already drunk more than 
was good for him; he turned and stared 
at his father with icy insolence. 

‘*When you see me with gentlemen 
he began, but stopped suddenly, cowed by 
the swift change that came over the old 
man’s face. The fires that were covered 
thick with the ashes of years blazed up 
anew in Old Bill at the cruel insult, and he 
spoke as none had ever heard him speak 
before. 

‘*Since you want it so, we’ll be stran- 
gers after this,’’ Old Bill said at last. 
‘*You damned cur! If you dare to speak 
to me again, till I give you leave, I’ll break 
your neck with my bare hands.’’ 

He turned away with that and left them, 











and in the five years that followed, before 
the next event in his life, he kept his bit- 
ter pledge to the letter. If the two 
chanced to come face to face, no word or 
sign of recognition did Old Bill give. 
They were strangers in all particulars save 
one. On the day following the meeting in 
the barroom, Old Jill visited his lawyer 
and made over to the son the income in 
rents from one of his downtown buildings 
—enough to let the boy go his own way at 
his own gait. That he struck a pace more 
wildly dissolute than before, Old Bill 
seemed neither to know nor to care. If he 
ever thought again of that encounter, or 
felt sorrow or regret over it, no one could 
do more than guess at his feeling, for 
his lips were sealed, The only token of 
change in him was that his grim face grew 
a little grimmer, as with increasing age, 
and his interest in his money concerns, 
always slight enough, was _ perceptibly 
slackened. Life was not the same to him 
after that, despite his brave pretense. 

At the end of those five years, the news 
got around in the town that Old Bill would 
soon take his second wife, and the town 
broke into gleeful laughter, as at a rich 
ioke. His first wife, the mate of his fight- 
ing days, and dead these twenty-odd years, 
was dimly remembered by some of the 
older citizens—a plain, illiterate, common 
sort of woman, her body stooped and her 
hands knotted by the active part she had 
taken in Old Bill’s early struggles with 
poverty. She had died just when those 
struggles were definitely ended, and Old 
Bill had mourned with the simple sincerity 
that marked his every show of emotion. 
It seemed fairly grotesque that he should 
be thinking now of a second marriage; and 
that with Jake Newman’s widow! 

She was a good thirty years Bill’s junior; 
a beautiful, bold animal, thoroughly broken 
to the ways of the world. Her three years 
of widowhood had given her a reputation 
which the knowing ones canvassed with 
sly winks and nods. She had made New- 
man’s life a merry perdition for him, with 
her passionate desire to make herself con- 
spicuous in the town's fastest social circles; 
he had been only moderately rich, but much 
in love with his money. When he had 
seen his money dissipated by her masterful 
hand, with ruin confronting him, he had 
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committed suicide, leaving her only the 
merest pittance. Every one knew that she 
would marry again when she had found 
the man she wanted—the man who could 
give her what she wanted. But Old Bill, 
the worldly-wise! Yes, that was very 
funny. What these knowing ones did not 
know or take into account was that the old 
man, like all of his make, was simple- 
hearted as a child in every matter of the 
affections, and powerless as a child before 
the arts of a clever woman who had once 
made up her mind to dominate him. He 
had kept throughout his life a primitive, 
high-minded regard for women, looking 
upon them all as creatures somehow set 
apart from baseness. 

Gossip said—and gossip spoke truly— 
that Willy Faulkner had been first caught 
in the net of the gay widow’s charms and 
had laid strong siege to her, not without 
encouragement, for she was desperately in 
need of money, and Willy was but a weak 
fool whom she could easily manage. But 
a second thought cleared her vision and em- 
boldened her to look to the fountain-head 
of Willy’s wealth; and then Old Bill was 
a marked man. How she effected it, does 
not much matter; it suffices to say that, a 
short time after the birth of the rumor, 
she married him. Some of the talkers 
said that he had cut Willy out, because of 
the hard feeling between them; but they 
did him an injustice. He was incapable 
of that. He had yielded helplessly, be- 
cause his big heart hungered and thirsted 
for the companionship he thought he had 
found in this beautiful woman. He for- 
got his age, forgot his ugliness, forgot 
everything but the one fact that the regal 
creature thought well enough of him to 
become his wife. He seemed boyishly 
proud and happy when he went away on 
his wedding journey. 

Even before the wedding, he had begun 
the building of a home in the best quarter 
of the city. No money was to be spared; 
there would be no other house in that 
part of the state to equal it in grandeur; 
it was to be a veritable palace. Six months 
passed before it was completed; six months 
in which the woman used her every clever- 
est art of cajolery, winning Old Bill into 
expenditures that set the town agasp. He 
cared absolutely nothing for the money that 
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ran out in a torrent; he thought it well 
spent if it brought such satisfaction as was 
his. Then, when the house was finished 
and furnished, and when deeds of trust had 
made reckless provision for the woman, 
his awakening came. 

Thus far she had got all she demanded; 
but her ambition did not stop with that. 
Social laws were lax enough, in all con- 
science, in those days in the West, but 
recognition by the few who made the inner 
circle had been denied her in the past, 
and now, with a half-million dollars in 
her own right, she meant to visit punish- 
ment upon the exclusive ones. The uncouth 
old man, her husband, would be a stum- 
bling-stone in her way of triumph, and he 
must be put out of the path. 

Neither was it known just how she 
brought that about; all that people knew 
was that, when her social campaign began, 
Old Bill suddenly returned to his former 
manner of life—putting on his old clothes, 
walking the streets in the old way, sleeping 
on the old couch in his dingy room under 
the downtown roof, and resuming again 
the old masklike stolidity of face. What- 
ever he suffered was suffered only in the 
inner fastnesses of his soul. Never again 
did he set foot within the doors of his 
palace. 

A year later, Willy took a wife—a fit 
mate for his weak nature; a pretty, silly 
girl, whom Old Bill knew by name, hardly 
by sight. Not a word came to the father 
concerning the affair, save through the 
common channels of news. He accepted 
this, as he had learned to accept everything, 
without the betrayal of feeling. 

The years went by—five, or six, or 
seven; Old Bill rather lost count. His 
wife had gained her coveted place, as ab- 
dictator in the town’s social life, 
whom none dared affront. Her doings, 
.t home and in fashionable circles else- 
vhere, were famous, notorious. Willy had 
fallen gradually, inevitably, to lower and 
lower levels of inanity and dissipation. 
One child had been born to him, a son; 
but Old Bill had not seen the baby, and 
knew of its existence only by hearsay. It 
didn’t matter. Nothing mattered any 
more. The world had come to its end for 
him, long ago, in all important particulars; 
all that remained was the one minor detail 
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of death. That would come too, by 
and by; indeed, it was already making 
overtures to him, inasmuch as his days were 
but a living death. 

One day, while he was abroad on one of 
his lonely morning walks, a young man 
stopped him on a street very 
young man, fresh of face and eager of 
manner, who showed the awe he felt in 


corner-—4& 


presuming to speak to one so exalted and 


so envied. 

**Mr. Faulkner, ’’ ‘‘T am Mr. 
Jennings, of the ‘Herald.’ Our Sunday 
editor has given me an assignment to write 
some articles about the successful men here, 
getting them to tell how they've succeeded, 
and you’re the first one I want, if you have 
time to talk to me for a little while.’’ 

Old Bill stared for a moment into the 
boyish face. His eyes were dull, as if he 
did not quite comprehend what the youth 
was driving at. 

‘*Successful men,’’ he echoed presently. 
‘‘T don’t believe I've got anything to say 
about that.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes!’’ the boy returned. ‘‘You 
can say a lot—just the sort of thing I want 
—the sort of thing that will help the young 
fellows who are starting out. You've 
succeeded, you know " 

Old Bill interrupted, scowling. ‘‘Suc- 
ceeded! Oh, have I? What put that 
notion in your head?’’ 

‘*Why,’’ the boy stammered, 
you’re—you’re rich—and a 

‘*Rich!’? Old Bill spat out the word 
as if the taste of it sickened him. ‘‘Yes, 
I’m rich, damn me! Look here, young- 
ster, would you trade places with me? Eh? 
Do you think I wouldn’t trade? Rich! 
God !’’ 

He brooded heavily for a time, chewing 
upon his pipestem. 

‘*Rich!’? he growled, with a long snarl 
deep in his throat. ‘‘That word’s the 
devil’s own bait for us all. If you want 
to tell your fellows how to fail, here’s the 
way: tell ’em to spend their lives getting 
a million dollars. When they’ve done it, 
they'll know what failure is. I’ve done 
it, and all I’ve got out of it is distrust of 
every man, woman and child that breathes 
on earth. Do you call that success in life? 
I don’t trust one of ’em any more—not one 
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—not one: 


he said, 


‘“why, 
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He stopped suddenly, abashed by his 
own unwonted freedom of speech. ‘‘That 
ain’t the kind of stuff you want for your 
paper, I reckon,’’ he said, with a return of 
his habitual stolid manner. ‘‘Don’t you 
print that.’’ 

While they stood together, in mutual 
embarrassment, a woman went by them—a 
pale, pretty woman, richly dressed, full of 
the nervous hurry of one on a shopping 
errand. She held by the hand a tiny boy, 
ridiculously clad in starched white gar- 
ments, a beribboned hat, and short stock- 
ings that left half his legs bare. They 
were very short legs, that could not keep 
the pace set by the woman; he was pulling 
back upon her hand, dragging his small 
feet upon the pavement and screaming with 
fatigue and temper. The woman stopped 
long enough to give the little fellow a 
vigorous, angry shake, jerking him to his 
feet and slapping his flushed cheek. Old 
Bill’s gorge rose at the sight. 

‘Who is that fool woman?’’ he asked 
of his companion. ‘‘Do you know her?’’ 

The boy stared in his turn. ‘‘That? 
Why, that’s your son’s wife,’’ he said. 

‘*Yes, of course. My son’s wife,’’ Old 
Bill echoed, mechanically. Without a word 
of parting, he walked after the two, slowly, 
keeping a short distance in the rear. He 
had no defined purpose, yet he followed on 
as they threaded their way through the 
crowds. By and by the woman stopped 
again, to visit a pettish punishment upon 
the child. Then Old Bill lengthened his 
stride and overtook them. He made no 
bones of his greeting. 

‘*You’re Mrs. Willy Faulkner, ’’ he said. 
‘*Do you know me? I’m your husband’s 
father. Let me take the kid awhile, will 
you?’’ 

She gave him a swift, keen looking over. 

Old Bill read doubt in the look. 

‘*T’ll take good care of him,’’ he said. 
‘*T’ll send him out home aftera bit. Id 
like to take him.”’ 

She relinquished her charge, not unwill- 
ingly. 

‘*Yes, you can take him,’’ she said, 
peevishly, her voice sounding tight and 
strained with weariness. ‘‘He frets me 
more than I can stand, days like this.’ 

Old Bill stooped and lifted the baby in 
his strong arms. 
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‘*T’ll send him home,”’ he said, over his 
shoulder, and went off in his swinging 
walk down the street. 

The tot submitted passively to the 
change. He stopped crying a+ once, and 
his tear-stained face took on a look of 
grave wonder as his eyes searched the man’s 
face for the signs on which to base a judg- 
ment. He was an odd little chap, with an 
indefinable air of sober, wise maturity, 
that was almost pathetic in Old Bill’s sight. 
Bill felt that he was being accurately ap- 
praised. He held back from speech for a 
time, contenting himself with clasping the 
boy close against his burly shoulder, smiling 
kindly into the serious eyes. 

‘*What’s your name, little man?’’ he 
ventured presently. 

The boy spoke with a prematurely dis- 
tinct accent that somehow seemed to befit 
him well. 

‘“My name is Willy Percy Claude Faulk- 
ner,’’ he said. 

‘‘Oh, Lord!’’ Old Bill groaned. ‘‘ Willy 
Percy Claude! And you’ve got a grandpaw 
named Bill. Did you ever hear of him?’’ 

‘‘T’m not got no grandpaws,’’ the mite 
returned, with unvarying gravity. ‘‘ Bobby 
Meade, he has got two grandpaws, but I’m 
not got no grandpaws. I asked my papa, 
and he said I isn’t. He said one of my 
grandpaws is up in heaven, maybe, when 
I asked him, and he said is 

‘‘What did he say, Willy?’’ Old Bill 
prompted, with hungry eagerness. 

‘‘He said my other grandpaw can go to 
hell, if he wants to. .My mama told him 
to be ashamed of himself, because ‘hell’ 
isn’t a nice word. But my papa says it, 
and I say it too, when I’m mad, when 
‘urse washes me and pulls my hair. When 
I tell mama ‘hell,’ she slaps me. Do you 
think she ought to?’’ 

Old Bill walked on blindly, his heart 
throbbing with pain, his thoughts a hope- 
less tangle. 

‘*You’re hurting me,’’ Willy Percy 
Claude protested, wriggling under the 
fierce pressure of the great arms; and Old 
Bill relaxed their tension. 

‘I’m your other grandpaw, Willy,’’ he 
said, softly. ‘‘ Your papa made a mistake, 
didn’t be? I’m right here. What do you 
think about me, anyway? Are you glad 
you’ve got me?”* 
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‘*Yes, I’m glad,’’ the boy answered, 
with the same odd solemnity. 

‘‘Tell me what you think about me, 
then?’’ 

The midget took another long, critical 
look. 

‘*Your face isn’t pretty,’’ he said. ‘‘It 
isn’t pretty at all; but it looks kind 0’ 
useful, I think.”’ 

Then a strange thing happened. Old 
Bill laughed—stood stock-still on the walk 
and laughed aloud; a great, booming, 
thunderous laugh, that made the walls of 
the towering buildings ring with echoes; 
laughed until the tears filled his eyes, and 
he had to lean for support against an area 
railing. The passers-by halted in their 
hurry and stood looking on, as at a rare 
show. 

‘*You’ll do, kid!’’ Old Bill cried, when 
he could speak. ‘‘Now come on. We’re 
going to have a lark, you and me. What 
do you like to eat, the very best in the 
world?”’ 

‘*Pie!’’ Willy Percy Claude answered, 
promptly. ‘‘And bolony! I like them 
the very bestest, because you know they 
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aren’t good for me. Let’s us have them.’ 
Old Bill bought prodigally of the pro- 


scribed dainties. With their bundles they 
sought the seclusion of the upper room, 
where Bill locked the door on the inside. 
They feasted royally, and through the 
golden hours of the afternoon they kept to 
their retreat. Again and again and again 
was Old Bill surprised into a burst of 
titanic mirth—he, with whom the trick of 
laughter had been almost forgotten. The 
tenants upon the upper floors of the build- 
ing could not make it out, save upon the 
theory of drink. 

But the time was not wholly given up 
to laughter. Once Old Bill asked of the 
boy: 

‘*Say, Willy, is your papa good to you?’’ 
And the child’s artless answer laid a 
weight of sadness upon the old man’s heart. 

‘‘My papa is not good to me,’’ Willy 
answered, gravely matter-of-fact. ‘‘ Nobody 
is good to me, only you. I like you. 
When my papa gets drunk, he’s sort of 
kind to me; but when he gets drunk he 
says ‘hell’ and bad words, and my mama 
won’t let me stay. And when he doesn’t 
get drunk he gets nervous. Do you get 
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nervous when you’re not drunk? My mama 
and papa are awful cross to each other. 
My mama calls my papa a beast, and my 
papa calls my mama old cat. Isn’t a cat a 
kind of a beast? I think it is. And once, 
why, once my papa knocked my mama 
down with his fist, and made her hair all 
over bloody. I saw it, and it made me 
dreadful sorry. Wouldn’t you be dreadful 
sorry ?’’ 

It was a hideous picture the baby drew, 
in his innocence; the man’s face grew 
drawn and gray with pain as he contem- 
plated it. A son of his striking a woman! 

When evening came on, Old Bill was 
not yet ready to part with his companion. 
He despatched a brief message to his son’s 
home, saying that he would keep the boy 
over-night. By and by the little fellow fell 
asleep in his arms; and then Old Bill laid 
him gently down upon the ragged couch, 
undressing him with awkward, unaccus- 
tomed hands, and covering him snugly with 
a big overcoat. He did not sleep himself, 
but sat all night long beside the couch, 
holding one of the tiny, soft hands in his, 
dreaming strange waking dreams. In the 
early morning, they breakfasted together 
upon more pie and ‘‘bolony.’’ When thc 
time came for Bill to go to one of his board 
meetings, they parted with lingering fond- 
ness. Willy Percy Claude cast his small 
arms tight about the thick, ugly neck and 
pressed his lips against the blotched cheek 
in a kiss of ecstatic fervor. 

‘*T love you!’’ he cried. 

They did not meet again for three 
months. But the time was not vacant for 
Old Bill. He had something good to think 
about. 

One morning in the early winter, as he 
read the day’s newspapers in his office, a 
bluff old physician entered with a hasty 
message. 

‘*Your son’s little boy is sick,’’ he 
said, abruptly. ‘‘Dangerously, I’m afraid. 
There are strong symptoms of meningitis. 
He’s crying for you, and won’t be quiet. 
You'd better go out, if you can.”’ 

Old Bill got heavily to his feet, groping 
for his hat and coat. ‘‘What—who e 
he blundered, vainly trying to form a ques- 
tion. 

‘*His mother’s gone, ’’ the physician said, 
with a blunt economy of words. ‘‘She quit 
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her husband, two weeks ago. Hadn't you 
heard? And your son’s on a big drunk— 
has been, ever since she went away. I 
found him, a bit ago, in Doherty's place, 
and tried to send him home; but I couldn't 
make him understand anything. You'd 
better go, Bill.’’ 

And Old Bill went, at mad speed. The 
deserted home, with its crass parade of rich 
luxury, seemed very unreal, almost un- 
earthly, with its still atmosphere, in which 
the spirit of tragedy hovered like some- 
thing tangibic. Stiff, formal servants were 
about in plenty, and one of these led Old 
Bill to the sick-room, where his baby grand- 
son lay, in dire extremity, his flaxen head 
rolling upon the pillow, his parched lips 
babbling foolishly. At sight of the plain 
old face that bent above him, his hands 
were outstretched. 

‘*Grandpaw !"’ 
me, grandpaw.’’ 

Old Bill lifted the hot body from the 
bed and sat down in a deep chair before 
the open fire that blazed in the room. There 
he sat for two days and two nights, mo- 
tionless, silent, sleepless, tireless, with the 
small head resting against his breast. 
Trained nurses were by, to do their needful 
offices; but the chief office was Bill's. 
Not for a moment would he surrender his 
charge into other hands. The whole of 
life—life temporal and life eternal—seemed 
present with him just then; time and 
eternity were in those forty-eight hours. 

Sometimes, at broken intervals, the 
child would drop into troubled sleep; 
sometimes he be almost 
himself; oftener he was tossing and crying 
in delirium. Once a terrible convulsion 
seized him, and Old Bill thought the end 
had come. When the doctor came he 
would not commit himself to prophecy. 

‘*To-night’ll tell,’’ was all he would say. 
Toward midnight the baby’s fevered rest- 
lessness passed into the quiet of a_pro- 
found sleep, and hope quickened in Old 
Bill’s heart. A nurse dozed before the fire, 
crouched upon the hearth-rug. Silence 
hung heavy, without and within. Once the 
baby awoke long enough to ask drowsily 
for a drink of water, then cuddled down 
again in his resting-place, his breathing 
deep and even. Bill’s eyes did not leave 
the pale little face; minutes and hours 


he whispered. ‘‘Take 


would seem to 
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were blurred into a mere pulseless duration. 

A distant door opened and closed, steps 
sounded faintly along the thick carpet in 
hallway, and the child’s father entered 
At the door he paused, blink- 
then crossed the floor 


the 
the room. 
ing and shaking, 
slowly, uncertainly, and stood at Bill's side. 
The wild years had stamped themselves 
deeply upon him; the traces of his last 
debauch were on his face, but there was 
another fire than that of mere bestiality in 
his eyes as they rested upon the small 
sufferer. As he looked, he sank to his 
knees, beating his clenched fists together. 

‘‘My God! My God!’’ he breathed, 
and bent his disheveled head upon the 
chair-arm, sobbing aloud. 

Old Bill put out his big, 
and laid it upon the bowed head, stroking 
the tumbled hair with a light touch. 
‘‘Hush, Willy,’’ he whispered. ‘‘Don't 
do that, boy; you’ll wake him up. He's 
got to sleep.’’ 

Willy’s hand sought his father’s, clasp- 
ing it with a straining pressure; and thus 
they sat, side by side, while the miracle 
worked itself out. When the doctor came 
again and saw the child, an hour or two 
afterward, he sighed with relief. 

‘*He’ll do now,’’ he said, quietly. 
‘*You’d better put him in his bed. He'll 
sleep soundly for hours yet, and you need 


Give me a place to lie 
9 


coarse hand 


some rest yourself. 
down, and [’]l stay till morning. 

The gray dawn came, and all was well. 
Old Bill and his boy stood together at the 
bedside, looking upon the tranquil sleeper. 
They had hardly spoken in the interval; 
but now Old Bill said, slowly, dully, as 
though he found it hard to break through 
the shell of his long silence: 

‘*He’s made me think, Willy—the little 
chap. It’s been like old times, somehow, 
holding him—a long time ago, when you 
was—something like him.’’ 

Their eyes met, and the years and their 
nameless cruelties became as nothing. The 


young man’s arm was laid across the old 


man’s broad shoulders. 

‘*Father ” he faltered, 
get no further. 

‘* Don’t, Willy,’? Old Bill 
‘‘What’s the use? It’s all right, boy— 
all right. We've got to hang together, 
somehow, you and me and him.”’ 


and could 


sighed. 





NCLE JACK is often wont to lament 

the dearth of truly great men nowa- 
days both in England and France, whether 
in the political, literary or artistic 
In England they all seemed to have died 
since he left some twenty years ago, and 
adopted Paris as his home. In France 
things are little better, but they can at least 
boast one whose genius ranks him with the 
great men of the past, and lifts him head 
says Uncle Jack, above all 
his own line, 


worlds. 


and shoulders, 
contemporaries, all rivals in 
of whatever nationality. 

Like all the truly great, 
hero of my uncle’s, though with a Euro- 
pean reputation among the élite, is not the 
universally acclaimed of the man in the 
‘*To him advertising and popu- 
larity-hunting are abhorrent, 
Jack, comparing him with other so-called 
“reat ones of the earth, much to the disad- 
vantage of the latter. 

Uncle Jack was talking in this vein one 
day while my brother Dan was with us. 
He was passing through Paris on his way 
to join his regiment in India, and we had 
a week doing Paris together. Dan is an 
uncompromising Briton, but so human he 
draws his fellow creatures toward him. 

Uncle Jack and Dan had plunged deep 
into the subject of Great Men (with capital 


however, this 


street. 
* says Uncle 


letters), a subject which covers a good deal 
of ground in spite of Uncle Jack’s severe 
restriction of the term. 


‘*From that last remark of yours I am 


puzzled as to whether this truly 


rather 
great man of yours is politician, 
writer,’’ said Dan. 

‘*Ferdinand is one of the greatest of liv- 
Jack, rever- 


artist or 


’ 


ing artists,’’ answered Uncle 
ently. 

‘‘Can one go and see his work?’ in- 
quired Dan. 

‘We'll and see his work this very 
day,’’ Uncle Jack replied promptly; ‘‘all 
three of us!’’ He included with an 
expressive little nod. ‘'Betty is rather in 
his black books; she had better come and 
make her peace.’’ 

‘*But will the light 
It is nearly five o'clock now. 

‘‘The coloring of my artist is equally 
fine by day or night. 3ut his color, as it 
happens, though absolutely A One, is not 
the main excellence of his work. That 
lies in the perfect composition, the exquisite 
combinations and harmonies, the light and 
the mastery of what Ruskin 
of the great masters, 


go 


me 


be good so late? 


subtle touch, 
tells us is the secret 
the art of selection and rejection.’ 
must be worth a visit, 
chap,’’ replied Dan. ‘* Well, 
you suggest starting? We must dine some- 
* he reminded us, ‘‘as 


old 


do 


‘He your 


when 
where about seven, 
our theater begins at eight o'clock.’ 

But Uncle Jack was perverse and would 
not hear of starting till half past six, de- 
claring we should have plenty of time for 
the studio; could dine in that same part 
of the town. From there it would be but a 
short drive to Porte St. Martin. The 
prospect of a revival of ‘‘Cyrano’’ had be- 
guiled Uncle Jack from his usual quiet 
evening with a pipe and book at home. 
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As we crossed the Pont de 1’Alma and 
drove along the Quai de Voltaire, Quai 
d‘Orsay, et cetera, leaving fashionable Paris 
far behind, Uncle Jack took up his theme 
again. Dan had inquired what were the 
special subjects of this Ferdinand. 

‘‘His subjects are extraordinarily va- 
ried,’’ replied Uncle Jack. ‘‘The birds of 
the air, the fish that move in deep waters, 
the green things that grow out of the earth 
—tender young things with the vividness 
of spring upon them—the lambs, the calves, 
the wild duck.”’ 

‘*Oh, an anim.l-painter. 

‘*Hold, sir; none of your hasty conclu- 
sions. Do you call Wouverman an animal- 
painter because he includes the horse in 
his works of art, or Cuyp because the cow 
is a marked feature in his landscapes? 
The atmosphere, the surroundings, of these 
animals treated by the great Ferdinand are 
what give them their interest; a distinc- 
tion, a unique personality in fact, unlike 
that conveyed by any other artist, to my 
mind. Fruits are also handled by him with 
a touch of equal magic. Eh, Betty?’’ 

I agreed heartily, but added that though 
the works of Ferdinand had from the first 
attracted me, it under Uncle 
Jack’s tuition I was being educated up to 
a full appreciation of the exquisite qual- 
ities to be discovered in them. 

‘*Hum! One of these impressionist 
chaps, I suppose!’’ said Dan. ‘‘If Betty 
needs educating up to him, where shall I 
be? Why, she has reached the exalted stage 
of being able to see all the invisible objects 
in a Claude Monet mist—I noticed at Du- 
rand-Ruel’s this morning she did it by 
half shutting her eyes and giving free rein 
to her imagination—but I bet you I shan’t 
know your Ferdinand’s cows from his wild 
ducks. ”’ 

‘‘Oh, I think you will,’’ laughed Uncle 
Jack, ‘‘and I believe you will probably 
show a truer appreciation and discernment 
than Betty, with all her airs of the ‘grand 
connaisseur’ at Durand-Ruel’s.”’ 

A speech I considered, whether true or 
no, in very poor taste, while Dan, of course, 
felt much elated at such praise. 

‘‘He calls his studio ‘Le Nid de 1’Hi- 
bou,’ and here we are!’’ said Uncle Jack 
at last, as the fiacre rattled up to the mod- 
est little restaurant with its ancient sign 


99 


was only 
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over a doorway bearing the date, 1615. 
Then, of course, the murder was out! 

Dan was still vowing vengeance for the 
bad pulling his leg had received, when we 
entered the homely little room with its 
sanded floor, and took our places at one of 
the little plain deal tables. 

‘*You see,’’ observed Uncle Jack, ‘‘we 
have none of your electric fans, no gilded 
mirrors, no flowers, no dementing orchestra. 
All is plain, simple and homely, as becomes 
the setting of true genius.’’ 

The elderly waiter who possessed these 
same attributes greeted my uncle and me 
as old friends, and laid on our table the 
list of ‘‘Créations faites par Ferdinand.’’ 

My uncle inquired after the great man 
and was told he was below, but would 
shortly mount—it would make him a great 
pleasure to see Monsieur. Only yésterday 
it was that he made the observation how 
long since Monsieur had been here. 

Dan was meanwhile studying the 
tions’’ with deep interest. 

‘*Seems a menu fit for the Olympians,’’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘Each dish in fact created 
for and dedicated to an Olympian. And 
here you are, uncle, as a Soufflé Mortimére! 
Why, I feel myself shining with reflected 
glory !”’ 

‘*So indeed you may, sir,’’ replied Uncle 
Jack. ‘‘I can tell you it is an honor not 
earned in the easy-going fashion of your 
D.S.O.’s and K.C.M.G.’s. No amount of 
interest or wire-pulling will help you at 
the Owl's Nest. You just stand on your 
own bare merits while Ferdinand turns his 
search-light on you. Many have been 
qualifying for years to get on this list 
of honor! Now let us order our dinner.’’ 
He turned to the waiter. ‘‘A little dinner 
before the theater—we omit therefore the 
soup on the principles taught by our chef. 
Now, Dan, choose the fish. We'll give 
him ¢ chance of showing what latent possi- 
bilities may be ia him.’’ 

‘*Filet de sole,’’ answered Dan, prompt- 


‘*créa- 


ly 


‘*Very good. Shall it be Filet de sole 


Or does one of its distinguished 
rivals tempt you more? Here we have 
Grand-duc Vladimir—Victor Renault — 
Loie Fuller. Each name suggests a new 
charm.”’ 

‘*Loie Fuller.’ 


Heredia? 


Dan did not hesitate. 
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Drawn by 
Edmund Frederick. 


‘‘* HE CALLS HIS STUDIO ‘LE NID DE L’HIBOU,'’ AND HERE WE ARE.’ 
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‘“‘And now for the entrées. Shall he 
go on, Betty, or will you choose?’’ 

But I insisted that Dan should continue. 
It was such a mercy to get some one of 
such unwavering decision. 

‘*There is the Noisette de Présalé Bodley, 
or the Filet de Litvre Arnold White. Fer- 
dinand’s reputation might rest solidly on 
either of the entrées godfathered by two 
such distinguished habitués of Paris. Or 
here we have om 

“*No,’’ said Dan, ‘‘I feel sure Mr. Bod- 
ley’s noisette ought not to be missed.’’ 

‘*Very good,’’ agreed Uncle Jack. ‘‘And 
that will go well with the ‘plat renommé’ 
of this studio—the wild duck, which of 
course you are bound to have on your first 
visit. Wecan't have my soufflé this time, 
as I know Betty won’t be satisfied without 
the Princesse Colonna’s ‘Fruits assortis,’ 
and we must have an ‘Owl’s Nest’ salad. 
So now order the wine. Ah, here is our 
famous Owl!’’ 

At this moment, a little man, with a big 
square head, bearing a striking resemblance 
both to the sage of Norway and to the bird 
of Minerva, entered the room and surveyed 
us all with a kindly yet penetrating eye. 

Uncle Jack rose and shook hands warmly 
as Ferdinand advanced toward our table. 

‘*My niece has come to make her peace, ’’ 
he said, ‘‘and here also is my nephew who 
desires the honor of an introduction to the 
famous artist of the ‘Owl’s Nest.’ ’’ 

Dan rose and shook hands, too. Ferdi- 
nand bowed. ‘‘I am happy,’’ he said, 
‘*that Mademoiselle deigns to show me her 
pardon for my too brutal frankness, and 
to light up again my humble Nest with 
her so gracious presence. Monsieur is the 
brother of Mademoiselle, or, happily, the 
cousin?’’ he inquired of Dan. 

‘*Happily the brother, Monsieur Ferdi- 
nand,’’ answered Dan. 

‘‘Monsieur is the fortunate in either 
case,’’ answered Ferdinand, ‘‘but pardon 
me that I permitted myself for an instant 
the hope that Monsieur might have had the 
greater chance of the supreme happiness as 
the cousin of Mademoiselle to become also 
the fiancé.’’ 

**One day I shall bring you my fiancé, 
on my I assured him; 

that is, if I ever have one, you know.’’ 

Ferdinand regarded me severely from 


word of honor,’’ 


under his shaggy thatch. ‘*Mademoi- 
selle,’’ he announced, ‘‘the life is an affair 
serious. Me, if I were Monsieur your 
uncle, I should arrange for you a handsome 
marriage to a good husband here in France. 
The French make good husbands, and 
Mademoiselle is already altogether ‘fran- 
caise.’ ”’ 

‘*Rich and handsome and talented also, ’’ 
I added. ‘‘Goodness alone suffices not.’’ 

‘‘There you see !’’ said Uncle Jack, ‘‘she 
desires too much—the affair is too difficult 
for me. I wish you could undertake it, 
Ferdinand.”’ 

‘‘If Mademoiselle will place herself in 
the claws of the old Owl,’’ he laughed. 
‘*But, no; she is as yet a canard sauvage 
whom no huntsman has known how to wing. 
You have, I hope, commanded the canard 
sauvage, Monsieur?’’ he inquired suddenly 
of Dan. 

My uncle answered we had done so and 
rehearsed the menu explaining that it was 
a preface to Coquelin in ‘‘Cyrano.’’ 

‘*Ah, there is a creation and a creator, 
my faith!’’ Ferdinand’s whole face radi- 
ated enthusiastic appreciation. ‘‘You have 
brought with you your own sauce, I trust, 
Monsieur?’’ he asked Dan. 

Dan looked perplexed. Ierdinand shook 
his finger threateningly at me. 

‘*Ah, Mademoiselle, she knows well how 
last time that was the cause of our so grave 
quarrel together. She came, omitting to 
bring with her the sauce without which all 
my efforts must be in vain. And why? 
Because she had been with that one who 
is my enemy—the enemy also of herself, of 
all those who would dine well and guard 
the good health—that invention modern 
and pernicious—le fife o’clock !’’ 

‘*Well, this time I was strong,’’ I an- 
swered. ‘‘I fortified myself against the 
temptation by the remembrance of your 
wrath, Monsieur Ferdinand. My brother, 
too, I forbade to touch the cup of poison, 
and we bring with us, all the three, that 
sauce you desire—the hunger of the wolf.’’ 

The Ibsen-like countenance relaxed, and 
regarded me benignly. ‘‘It is well!’’ he 
said. ‘‘Without appetite eat never—it is 
of all sauces the most important. It is I, 
Ferdinand, who counsel you without the 
appetite to depart, and return not until the 
morrow.”’ 


, 
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At this point our ‘‘Loie Fuller’’ sole 
appeared. Ferdinand looked at it search 
ingly, nodded approval and continued. 
‘*Also remind yourself in eating to com- 
bine well the dishes. It is not only on the 
table they must agree and please well the 
eye, you have to consider besides how 
they shall agree together down there, work- 
ing always in harmonious accord till the end 
of the journey. Is it not so? Monsieur, 
your uncle here, he is wise even as the bird 
of this my nest, but all Englishmen they 


are not so. Yesterday it was there arrived 


here two messieurs anglais, of robust mien, 
speaking a tongue the most difficult to 


comprehend. At last, however, I under- 
stood they would command the dinner for 
four—a dinner colossal, unheard of, Titanic 
—a real feast of ‘Lormére,’ as you say in 
English. ‘Thousand thanks, messieurs,’ 
Isay. ‘It is rather by the Café de Paris 
or Paillard’s you should command this 
dinner. For me, see you, it is not in my 
style, I wish you good day, messieurs.’ 
They regard one another, they say, ‘He is 
fool, the old one’—they laugh and depart. 
Now I talk too much—I save myself and 
go to prepare for you the sauce of wild 
duck !’’ 

‘‘Return to us later, my friend,’’ 
Uncle and the great man nodded 
assent as he took up his position behind a 
small table at the end of the room, whereon 
was placed the apparatus for his work— 
apparatus full of suggestion for those who 
knew, full of mystery for the uninitiated. 
As his dexterous square-tipped fingers hov 
ered busily over the leaping blue flames of 
the spirit-lamps while he worked away .at 
the crushing of the ducks, he reminded one 
of some medieval necromancer preparing 
elixirs which should revivify the aged and 
rebeautify the faded. The same idea was 
working in Dan’s mind. 

‘*Looks just like some old magician, ’’ he 
observed, ‘‘working his incantations with 
blue fire. What is he after now?’’ 

‘He isa magician: all true artists are,’’ 
replied Uncle Jack. ‘‘He is making 
his sauce for the wild duck out of that 
same gentleman himself. Having sliced 
him up into fillets, he puts the carcass into 
that machine which crushes the bones to- 
gether with other subtle ingredients, and 
finally pours out at the side of the machine 


cried 


Jack, 
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a sauce incomparable, as you will see. If 
Ferdinand had chosen to move into a fash- 
ionable quarter, he could soon have over- 
topped any restaurant in Paris. They have 
often tried to induce him to cross the river, 
but the wise old owl loves his art too well, 
and knows he can practise it in the way 
he likes only in his own unique nest. The 
fortune of a Rothschild is no temptation to 
him. Now, is he notatrueartist? Eh?’’ 
Dan declared that he deserved a row of 
medals and the Order of Merit to boot, and 
showed due appreciation of the ‘‘Loie 
Fuller’’ sole by maintaining it was endowed 
with the lightness and grace of its god- 
mother’s feet. I felt a sneaking regret for 
the Heredia myself, being a humble but 
devout admirer of the exquisite word-music 
of that poet. 
3odley noisette proved a worthy 
successor to the sole, and then came the 
‘‘plat renommé,’’ the savage duck as Dan 
called him, and Ferdinand, having no other 
clients requiring his attention at the mo- 


The 


7 


ment, returned to our table. 

With his scrutinizing gaze upon me, I 
mercifully arrested my heedless hand just 
in time. For in my absent-minded way I 
was just about to offer him one of the 
gravest of insults and help myself to salt. 
It would have been all finished between us 
for that evening had I done so, and I 
wanted to make the great man talk, his 
philosophy being to me even more attractive 
than his art. 

‘*The duck of Madame la Princesse,’’ he 
looked toward a cheerful little ‘ ‘parti 
carré,’’ at another table, ‘the is not yet in 
train for his sauce. I give myself there- 
fore the pleasure to return to you.”’ 

‘*Monsieur Ferdinand,’’ I began, ‘‘it is 
with pain I perceive how on your list of 
honors my poor sex makes an appearance 
most meager. Behold only twice are we 
acknowledged as being worthy to partake 
of your creations! Have you an explana- 
tion to offer me?”’ 

‘*Thousand pardons, Mademoiselle! I 
throw myself at your feet. But, alas, it is 
only too true. Even to you I dare not lie. 
The artist who lies, he is a lost one! It 
is of a rarity lamentable that one finds one 
of your so charming sex in verity connais- 
seur, in the highest signification of the term. 
The psychological reason it is not far to 








seck. Les messieurs they come to a res- 
tuurant in general for the purpose grave to 
eat—but the ladies, no, not—those come 
in the society, to laugh, to talk, to 

the ‘flirt’; incidentally, perhaps, to eat. 
For example, Mademoiselle herself.*’ He 


ippealed to my two companions whose faces 


make 


vore that air of complacent self-satisfaction 
so quickly called forth in man by any hint 
**Mademoi- 
not intelligence, all to the con- 
trary, me I have that 
possesses of it a quality fine and rare.”’ 


if the superiority of his sex. 


] 


selle lacks 


observed well she 
**Remember that,’’ I murmured.) ‘* Yet,”’ 
continued Ferdinand, remorselessly, **she re- 
wards this most serious act of life as a mere 
She enters a restaurant, laughs, 
orders the 
So 


bawatelle. 


chatters with her friends, and 
first thing that jumps her in the eyes. 
little attention makes to the affair in 
hand that she is capable of swallowing a 


bad oyster, did one serve it, or any other 


she 


thing abominable. *’ 


‘*'True, too true,’’ groaned Dan. 

“Of the ‘fife o'clock’ I speak not to-day 

-but mon dieu!’’ Ferdinand held up 
both hands with a gesture of abhorrence. 

‘*Oh, I assure you the dinner it is to me 
an affair very serious when I order it for 
those two there,*’ I assured him. 
But the sage waved my protest aside. 
‘*That is only because being woman, 
sympathetic and charming, knowing well 
your world, all knowing well the 
man and your power over him, you have 
realized the importance of to 
eat to the brute that which shall please 


above 


giving 


him. But to confess to me now is it not 
your first thought in commanding the 


dinner what will make him pleasure, rather 
than what is the best for building up the 
body and giving to the digestion the just 
measure of work to conserve it in good con- 
This idea enters it so much in the 
Hein?”’ 


Ions 
head of Mademoiselle? 


‘*Bravo! Continue always, Ferdinand, 
my friend! She merits all you say,’’ 
laughed my uncle. ‘‘She gives me what 
I like to make me of a good humor 
which lasts perhaps half an hour. I eat 
of the favorite dish too much, unless the 
eve of my old Perrette be upon me, and 


behold in consequence a false digestion for 
twelve hours to follow and a scolding from 


the aforesaid Perrette.’’ 
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‘*Tt is like Eve, thinking never of the 
consequences, ** chimed in Dan. *'T ex- 
pect Adam had a false digestion for many 
years after that uncooked apple. Eh, 
Monsieur Ferdinand?”’ 

‘*Perfectly, Monsieur, perfectly! You 
are right. We other men, poor imbe- 
ciles, we are in their hands these—Eves, 
seductive and irresistible. We take from 


them with gratitude, with confidence, what 
ever they give to us. Is it not so? Even 
the apple which shall have for us the con- 
sequences so grave, the entire human race 
endeavors still to expiate in vain.’’ 

‘‘Oh, that unhappy old allegory,’’ I re- 
monstrated; ‘‘never have I heard it put to 
so base a use, so distorted out of all shape, 
Now bully me no more, Monsieur Ferdi- 
nand, or I will take some salt and pepper 
too, with your duck. Tell me, to change 
the conversation, what recommend to 
your disciples as the best to drink?" 

‘“*The best to drink, Mademoiselle, for 
us others in France is without doubt the 
good wine of our country—the juice of the 
grape, pure, fresh, life-giving, warmed 
and ripened by the sun of the South; it is 
the gift of the good God himself. That it 
was which gave formerly to the children of 
France their nature joyous, their hearts 
But now, alas, they cease 


you 


good and gay. 
everywhere to drink the wine, and adopt 
instead these abominations of the absinthe, 
the whisky of Scotland, the beer of Eng- 
land and Germany, and all those machines 
there—inventions of the devil which serve 
only to destroy the poor Frenchman—by 
them he loses the nerves, the intelligence, 
the health—all !*’ 

Dan was looking at the expressive old 
face with interest. ‘‘Do you think then,” 
he asked in his careful French, ‘‘that each 
nation should drink only the beverage 
produced in its own country?’’ 

‘‘Unhappily for me, Monsieur, I have 
voyaged but little. With certainty I can 
speak only of the people of France. But 
from my Owl's Nest I have observed them 
as they pass, the men of other countries. 
and I perceive always how that which 4 
nation eats and drinks produces very surely 
the moral qualities corresponding. — The 
history also confirms this fact. For ex- 
how a change of diet 
Ts it not true 
22 


ample, witness 


changes also the character. 
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that the meal of oats, the 


porridge, on which formerly the Scotchman 


what one says 
nourished himself, produced a race of men 
of a strength, a purpose, a virility remark- 
able? Your Carlyle, your 
Walter Scott, they were built out of the 


Burns, your 


oatmeal. Is it not so? But now one says 
the Seotchman he eats the white bread and 
the pork, with the result that his brain and 
his body they diminish themselves to the 
point that for the Scotchman, he is finished ! 
In your Chamber of Deputies one says it is 
no more he who rules, though he oceupies 
But 
the Seotchman he lets himself be governed 


still some high positions. Is it not so? 


by that one from Birmingham who formerly 


merely as useful tool, 


would have served 


because that one there he has more force, 


and has also the voice more loud—ah, but 
yes!”’ 

‘‘Why, uncle, this is a hotbed of pol- 
itics into which you have decoyed me for 
my conversion,’’ cried Dan. ‘*I like much 
your theory of the effect of diet,’’ he 
Ferdinand; ‘‘it is thoroughly 
Oriental in spirit, as of course you know, for 
I believe you are a little of a Yogi yourself, 
Mister Bird-of-Wisdom. Tell me 
beg you, what meat and drink produced 


answered 


now, I 


the peculiar characteristics of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm? Was it Bratwurst and beer, or 
has he a French chef?"’ 

‘*Without doubt, 
which have advertised themselves so loudly 
to all the world have been accentuated by 
that 
Certainly, the Emperor apart, 


those characteristics 


what eats and drinks extraordinary 
personage, 
for that is in all the cases a character out- 
side the line, the Germans as a people are 
the result of their Schweinfleisch, Brat- 
wurst, Baierische Bier, et even as 
the ancient Scotchman of 
Nourish the Parisian on this diet 
German, and in 


rchold no longer shall you see the Parisian, 


cetera, 
his oatmeal. 
of the 
two three generation 
but in his place will result a being who 
closely resembles the Teuton.*’ 
forbid!’’ cried Uncle 
‘*Do you think the chic, little 
-arisienne would begin to dress herself also 
like a German frau?’’ 

‘‘The national art, that of 


‘* Heaven Jack, 


fervently. 


the costume 
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included, would change very surely,’’ de- 


clared Ferdinand. ‘*For all art expresses 
the 


toilette, is it 


nation. The German 


Mademoiselle, it is 


character of a 
not so, 
obvious, practical and economical, but lacks, 
one would say, the charm, the grace, the 
mystery which attracts and enhances the 
who 


beauty. The German lady 


feminine 
is Coquette, who is artiste, finds in her own 
country no toilette which can express her 
temperament. ”’ 

‘I expect 
countrywomen, too,’’ observed Dan. 

3ut Ferdinand, rather to my 
upheld me in refusing to admit this, and 


that is true of most of our 


surprise, 


quoted in support our famous ladies’ tailors, 


he avreed, have created a costume 


of the 
Unhappily, we had to admit, 


who, 


amazone most chic and attractive 
deseription. 
as a nation can hardly be 
described as chic in their ** They 


seem to prefer the tailor of Germany,” said 


‘les anglaises”’ 
taste. 
Ferdinand, ‘‘if one may judge of those 
ladies who inundated Paris at the Exhibi- 
tion.*’ 

‘It is the price which they prefer,’’ ] 
‘*And you also would prefer 
Ferdinand, if were the 


dozen children who 


assured him. 
it, Monsieur you 
mother or sister of a 
must be fed and clothed, to say nothing of 
education, an item we have left out of our 
discussion so far———’’ 

‘*‘We must begin that another evening,’ 
cried Uncle Jack, rather nervously. ‘‘It 
for Coquelin. ‘Cyrano’ 


is time to start 


won't wait for us.”’ 


‘‘T expect not a little of that great 
artist's raciness might be traced to your 


canards sauvages,’’ cried Ferdinand. 
‘*Eh?”’ 
‘*Au revoir i bient6t!’* we cried, in 


the master of the ‘‘Nid de 
escorted us in the most ceremo- 


chorus, as 
l’Hibou’’ 
nious manner to the door. 


Dan looked thoughtful as we drove 
along. ‘‘He is regretting the allurements 


of Paillard’s or the Café de Paris,’ said 
Uncle Jack. 
‘*No,*’ replied Dan. 
besetting sins to their various foods. ”’ 
‘*Sauces, you mean,” retorted Uncle Jack, 
who, though he loathes punning in other 
cannot always resist the sid 


‘*T was tracing my 


people, 
himself. 
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THE CHIEF SCION OF A FAMOUS FAMILY. 


b hase 


ince of Est 


reader will look in vain on the 





map 
modern Spain for the ancient prov- 
remadura, yet it 


is a spot which, 
in that was the birthplace of the ¢sn- 


Mexico and Per 


querors of u—to say noth- 
ing of the discoverer of the 
the 


province in 


Mississippi— 


contributed more to glory of Spain 


other the Iberian 
In 18338, 


the two 


than any 


peninsula. the ancient territory 


into existir ng 


In the 


was divided 
Badajoz 


present 
and Caceres. 
lies the mountain 


llo. 
there in the 


latter of these important 


town of Tr 





last half of the fif- 


obscure 


Living 
teenth Was an 


hight 


century personage 


Pizarro. He was a gentle 


lineare was ancient, 


Gonzalo 
man whose whose cir- 
cumstances were narrow and whose morals 
loose. By 
had 1 some 
wars under the **Great Captain,” 
History 


of this vagrom 


were profession he was a soldier 


who gvaine experience in the 


t 
Gonsalvo 
tuke no note 


de Cordova. would 


and obscure cavalier had it 
his children. Four sons there 


and 


not been for 


were whose qualities opportunities 


were such as to have enabled them to play 
a somewhat large part in the world’s affairs 
How 


ny, mé ile or 


in their day. many unconsidered 


other proge female, there may 


have been, ¢ 10d alone knows 
probably, a 
The eldest 


His mother, who 


-possibly, nay 
goodly number. 
isco. 


named France 
xd to his 


son was 





was not 





marr 


father—indeed not married to anybody at 
any time so far as I can find out—was 

peasant woman named Francisca Gon 
zales. Francisco was born about the year 


*It is especially interesting to note that 


woman of Gonzalo the prwfositus of the grour 


Eprror. —This interest 
History of 


1904, 


NOTE BY THE 
matic and Industrial 
CosMOPOLITAN during 
United States. 
the North and of the South. The 


South 


South 


first 
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ing paper is the 
America,’*’ which will be 
America is 
Common i.terests should unit 
step toward 


evolution and building up of the South American states. 





1471. His advent not of sufficient 


importance to have been ree 


was 


orded, ap 


parently, and the exact date of his ter- 


trial appearance is a matter of conjec- 
ranging between 
1478. <A few years afte 


there was born 


ture, with the 


vuesses 


} 


and r the 


arrival of Francisco, to Gon- 


zalo, and this time by his lawful wife, name 


unknown, a second son, Hernando. By 


the woman Gonzales, a score of years later, 
this had two 


1 B onancagntine father 
le 
le 


more 
named 
third he 


s also bore 


il one of whom he 


imat sons, 


iene ‘iis himself, and the 


called Juan. Francisca Gonzale 


a fourth son, of whom Gonzalo Pizarro was 


as Martin 
Thus Hernando, the 


not the father, who was known 


de Al 


was le . 


‘antara. second 


itimate; Francisco, Gonzalo and 


son, 


Juan were his illegitimate half-brethren. 
having the same father but a different 
mother; while Alcantara was a_ uterine 





Piz irros, 
different 
been marvelous 


brother to the three illegitimate 


having the same mother but a 


father. There must have 





Pizarro, for such 


rarely to be met 


ies in the original 
with in his- 
Such ate of 
shocking in those days as it 
I do not find that 
any stones at the Pizarros on 
r birth. 


ompanions in 


a mixed st affairs was not so 
would be at 
anybody cast 
account of 

In fact, 
their 


irregularities in thei 
had 
anomalous 


they 


plenty of e 


social relations, and it is a 


that 





speak the times 


eommentary on 


nobody seemed to consider it as especially 


disgraceful or even very remarkable. 


Hernando, the second received a 


son, 


good education for the day. The others 


were thrown mainly on their own resources 


ro and a kins- 





Dra- 
THE 
of the 
between those of 


series, ‘*The 
presented in 
but little known to the people 
e the bonds of friendship 


closer ties is a knowledge of the 
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Legend says that Francisco suckled 
The statement may be dismissed 


as a fable, but it is more than probable 


was 
by a sow. 
that the assertion that he was a swineherd 
It is certain that to the day 
neither read nor 


is correct. 
of his death he 
write. He never even 
name, yet he was aman of qualities who 


could 
learned to sign his 


made a great figure in history in spite of 
these disabilities, leaving behind him an im- 
mortal if name. His 
was humble and obscure to the vanishing- 
point, for forty years of which practically 
known. It is alleged that he 
made a campaign in Italy with his father, 
but this is doubtful. <A father who left 
him to tend the swine, who did nothing 
for his education, would not have bothered 
to take him a-soldiering. 

We leave the field of conjecture, how- 
ever, and meet him in far-off America in 
1510 as an officer under Alonzo de Ojeda 
—that Don Quixote among discoverers. 
His qualities had obtained for him some 
preferment, for when Ojeda left the miser- 
able remnants of his colony at San Sebas- 
tian on the Gulf of Darien, and returned to 
Cuba for help, Pizarro was put in charge, 


unenviable career 


nothing is 


with instructions to wait a certain time and 
if succor did not reach him to leave. He 
waited the required time, indeed waited 
longer, until enough people died to enable 
the brigantine that had been left with them 
to carry the and then sailed 
He was a member of Encisco’s ex- 


survivors, 
away. 
pedition to Darien, in which he fell in with 
the youthful and romantic Vasco Nuiiez de 
Balboa. With Balboa 
the isthmus, and was the second white man 


he marched across 


to look upon the great South Sea in 1513. 
Subsequently, he was an officer under that 
American Nero, Pedro Arias de Avila, com- 
monly called Pedrarias, the founder and 
Panama, the conqueror of 
Nicaragua parts adjacent. Oviedo 
that seventieth year, 
which was his age when he came to Amer- 
ica, and his eighty-sixth, when he died, 
the infamous Pedrarias caused more than 
two million Indians to be put to death, 
besides a numerous lot of his own country- 
If we lop off two ciphers, the record 


Governor of 
and 


says between his 


men. 
is still bad enough. 





* What is this, Francisco Pizargo?"’ 


In 1515, Pizarro and Morales, by direc- 
tion of Pedrarias, made an expedition to 
the south of the Gulf of San Miguel, into 
the territory of a chieftain named Biru, from 
whom they early got into the habit of call- 
ing the vague land believed to exist in the 
South Sea the ‘‘Land of Biru,’’ 
It was on this expedition that the Spaniards, 
hotly pursued by the natives, stabbed their 
captives one by one and left them dying at 


or Peru. 


intervals in the pathway, to check pursuit. 
The practise was effective enough, and the 
action throws an interesting light on the 
Spanish conquistador in general and Fran- 
cisco Pizarro in particular. 

It fell to the lot of Pizarro also to arrest 
his old captain, Balboa, just as the latter 
was about to sail on a voyage of discovery 
to the fabulous -gold country of Peru in 
1517. When Balboa and Pizarro had 
crossed the isthmus six years before, the 
son of the Cacique Comogre, 
their avidity for gold, told them that it 
abounded in a mysterious land far to the 
southward and the Indian made a 
little clay image of a llama further to de- 
scribe the country. 

To conquer that El Dorado had been 
Balboa’s cherished dream. Well would it 
have for the country had not the 
jealousy of Pedrarias cut short Balboa’s 
career by taking off his head, thus forcing 
the enterprise to be undertaken by men of 
coarser mold and meaner clay. It does not 
appear that Pizarro had any hand in the 
judicial murder of Balboa, and no reflection 
can be made on his conduct for the arrest, 
which sim»ly a matter of military 
duty, probably as distasteful to Pizarro as 
it was surprising to Balboa.* 


observing 


young 


been 


was 


E 


THE TERRIBLE PERSISTENCE OF PIZARRO. 


In 1519, Pizarro was living in Panama 
in rather straitened circumstances. His 
life had been a failure. <A soldier of for- 
tune, he possessed little but his sword. 
He was discontented, and although, now 
nearly fifty years of age, was still ambitious. 
With the remembrance of what he had heard 
the young Indian chief tell Balboa con- 
stantly inciting him to a further grapple 


Balboa asked, in great astonishment, of his former lieutenant 


and comrade, meeting him and his soldiers on the way with the order of arrest. ‘‘ You were not wout to 


come out in this fashion to receive me!"’ 
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with hitherto coy and elusive fortune, he 
formed a partnership with another poverty- 
stricken but enterprising veteran named 
Diego de Almagro, whose parentage was as 
obscure as Pizarro’s—indeed more so, for 
he is reputed to have been a foundling, 
although Oviedo describes him as the son 
The two men 
supplemented each other. Pizarro, al- 
though astute and circumspect, was taci- 
turn and chary of speech, though fluent 


enough on occasion; he was slow in ma- 


of a Spanish laboring man. 


king up his mind, 
too, but when it 
was made up res- 
olute and tenacious 
of his purpose. Al- 
magro was quick, 
impulsive, 
ous, frank in man- 
ner, ‘‘ wonderfully 


gener 


skilled in gaining 
the hearts of men, *’ 
but sadly deficient 
in other qualities of 
leadership. Both 
were experienced 
soldiers, as brave 
as lions and nearly 
as cruel as Pedrarias 
himself—being in- 
deed worthy  dis- 
ciples of his school. 

The two penni- 
less, middle-aged 
soldiers of fortune 
determined to un- 
dertake the 
quest of that dis- 
tant 
stupendous resolu- 


con- 


empire —a 


tion. Being al- 
most without 
means, they were forced to enlarge the 


company by taking as a third partner a 
priest named 
command, 


Luque, who had, or could 
With the 
sanction of Pedrarias, who demanded and 
received a share, largely gratuitous, in the 
expedition, they 
vessels which Balboa had 
taken to pieces, transported across the isth- 
mus, then set up again, and relaunched in 
the Pacific. Enlisting one hundred men 
under his banner, Pizarro set sail with the 


the necessary funds. 


bought two of the four 
caused to be 





From the original painting in the palace of the Viceroy at Lima 


FRANCISCO PIZARRO, CONQUEROR OF PERU. 
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first vessel on the 14th of November, 1524. 
Almagro was to follow after with reenforce- 
ments and supplies in the second ship. 
One Andagoya had made a short excursion 
to the southward some time before, but they 
soon passed his latitude and were the first 
white men to cleave those southern seas. 
With only their hopes to guide them. 
without pilot, chart or experience, being, 
I suspect, indifferent sailors and wretched 
navigators, they crept along the forbid- 
ding shore in a crazy little ship, landing 
from time to time, 
seeing no evidences 
of the empire, be- 
ing indeed unable 
to penetrate the 
jungles far enough 
to find out 
of anything about 


much 


the countries they 
Finally, at 
one place, that they 
afterward called 
‘*Starvation Har- 
bor,’’ the men re 
belled and demand- 
ed to be led back. 
They had seen and 
heard little of im 
There 
seemed to be noth- 
ing before them but 


passed, 


portance. 


death by starvation. 
Pizarro, 
ever, who has been 


how- 


aptly described as 
‘‘terribly persist- 
ent,’’ refused to 
return. He sent 
the ship back to 
the Isles of Pearls 
for provisions, and 
grimly clung to the camp on the desolate 
shore. When twenty of his men were dead 
of starvation, the ship came back with sup- 
In one of their excursions, during 
this wait at Starvation Harbor, they had 
upon and ‘had surprised an 


Indian village in which were found some 


plies. 
stumbled 


gold ornaments, with further tales 
of the El Dorado to the southward.  In- 
stead of yielding to the request of his men 
that they immediately return in the ship, 


therefore, the indomitable Spaniard made 


clumsy 
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sail to the southward. He landed at vari- 


ous places, getting everywhere little food 


less cold, but everywhere gaining 


and 


t 


1 more confirmation that the foun- 


more ant 
dation of his dreams was not ‘‘the baseless 
fabric of a vision.”~’ 

battle 


of 


and a large number 


In one place they had a_ fierce 


with the Indians in which two the 


Spaniards were killed 
determined to re- 


wounded. Pizarro now 


turn to Panama with the little gold he had 


picked up and the large stories he had 


] 


heard, and start 


had 
ship with sixty or seventy 


He easily followed 


there to recruit his band 


out again. Almagro meanwhile set 


forth with his 
additional adventurers. 
the traces of Pizarro on the shore, but the 
ships did not meet. Almagro went farther 
south than Pizarro. At one landing-place 
he had a furious battle with the natives in 
which he _ lost IIe 
after reaching the mouth of the River San 
Juan in about the fourth parallel of north 
latitude. He, too, had picked up 
little treasure and a vast quantity of rumor 

ud bitter 


an eye. turned back 


some 


to compensate for his lost optic : 
‘xperience. But the partners had little to 
show for their sufferings and expenditures 
but rumors and hopes. 

Pedrarias in disgust withdrew from the 
expedition for a price, which, with the 
money necessary to send out a second ex- 
pedition, was furnished through Luque by 
the Licentiate Espinosa. About Septem- 
ber, 1526, with two ships, the two cap- 
tains set forth once more. This time they 
had with the expedition a capable pilot 
They avoided the coast and 
for the of the 


Pizarro surprised a village 


named Ruiz. 

direct mouth San 
Juan River. 
here, carried off some of the captives, and 
a considerable of This Al- 


magro, as the best *‘ persuader,*’ took back 


steered 


amount wold. 
to Panama in the hope that by exhibiting 
it he could gain much needed reenforce- 
ments for their expedition. 

The ships were very much undermanned. 
The experience of the first expedition, as 
related by the survivors, had been so hor- 
rible that it was with difficulty that they 
could get anybody to go with them on the 
second. Pizarro agreed to remain at the 
mouth of the river and examine the vicin- 
ity, while Ruiz with the second ship sailed 


*Magellan had crossed it from the southward 


OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


} 


to the southward to see what he could dis- 


Piz.rro’s men found no gold, al- 
explored With 


Indians fell upon them 


cover. 
though they the country 
prodigious labor, 
at every opportunity, at one time killing 
fourteen who had stranded in a canoe ona 
bank of a river. Many other Spaniards 
perished, and all except Pizarro and a few 
of the stoutest hearts begged to return to 
Panama. 

Ruiz came back just as they had begun 


He 


European 


crossed the Ey lator, 
to cross it from the 
and had sailed half < legree 
He brought back some 
and 


to despair. had 


the first 
northward, 
south of the line. 
Indians, ld 
silver ornaments, exquisitely woven woolen 
he had taken 


cruising near the shore, which 


further specimens of ¢ 


garments, et cetera, which 
from a re’ 
were proofs positive of the existence of the 
long-desired country. 

Almagro now made his appearance with 
the 


more turned to the south. 


reenforcements and keels were once 
Coasting along 
the shore, they saw increasing evidence of 
cultivation in the valleys and 
backed by the huge snow-crowned range 
of the Andes. Large villages appeared 
here and there. Finally they anchored op- 


posite a considerable town laid out in well- 


uplands 


defined streets, containing about two thou- 
sand houses, many of them built of stone. 
From their position close to the shore they 
thought they could make out that the in- 
habitants wore ornaments of gold. Several 
canoes approached the ship, one of them 
crowded with warriors carrying a species 
of gold mask as an ensign. 

There appeared to be at least ten thou- 
sand warriors assembled on the shore, but 
Pizarro landed with the few horses which 
had been brought along in the ships. A 
sharp engagement ensued, and the result 
might have been disastrous to the Spaniards 
had not one of them fallen from his horse 
during the fray. This of what 
they had considered a single animal into 
two, both alarmed the Indians so 
much that they desisted from the attack 
and withdrew, the Spaniards taking ad- 
vantage of the chance to return to the ships. 

What to do next wasa problem. They had 
not sufficiemt force or supplies with them 


division 


living, 


to encounter the natives, or conquer or even 


five years before. 
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explore the country. 
about as meagerly equipped as it well 
could be and be an expedition at all. 
There were long discussions on the ships and 
a fierce quarrel between the two partners. 
Finally, it was composed outwardly, and 
it was decided that Pizarro should remain 


coast at some convenient 


on the 
while Almagro, the traverser, went 
Pizarro 


point 
back 
for reenforcements. elected to 
pitch his camp on the little island of Gallo 


which they had discovered. Those who 


were appointed to remain with him re- 


belled at the decision which left them 
marooned on a desolate island with no ade- 
quate provision for their needs. Pizarro, 


however, insisted, and Almagro sailed with 


the other ship. Shortly afterward, Pizarro 


sent the remaining vessel with the most 
obstinate of the mutineers to Panama. A 
letter, revealing their sad plight, which was 
concealed in a ball of cotton sent as a pres 
ent to the wife of the Governor by one of 
the men on the island of Gallo, was smug- 
gled ashore at Panama when Almagro’s 
ship reached that point, despite his vigi- 
lant efforts to allow no such communications 
to pass. 

There was a new Governor in Panama, 
Pedr ) de Los Rios. 


of life and hardships of the two expeditions 


Incensed by the loss 
with the lack of definite and tangible re 
sults, and disregarding the remonstrances 
of Almagro, he despatched two ships un- 
der one Pedro Tafur to bring them back. 
Life on the 


hideous experience. 


island of Gallo had been a 
Famine, disease and 
inclement weather had taken off many and 
had broken the spirit of most of the rest 
Nothing could break that of 
When Tafur appeared, he refused 


of the band. 
Pizarro. 
to return. Drawing an east and west line 
upon the sand with his sword, he made 
a brief soldierly address to his men. 


he said, fa 


‘*Friends and comrades, ”’ 


cing the south, *‘on that side of the line 


* Prescott 







comm t ( 
that hi s say 
Fiske say s 1 
no one but s 

first to follow Pizart ist 





quest, for 
devoted 










The expedition was 
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are toil, hunger, nakedness, the drenching 
storm, destruction and death. On this 


side, ** turning to the north, ‘‘are ease and 
There lies Peru with its riches. 
Panama with its poverty. Choose 
each man as best becomes a cavalier of 
i For my part, I go to the south.”’ 
Such was the effect of his electrifying 
words, that, as he stepped over the line, a 


number of his comrades, led by Ruiz, the 





pilot, and Pedro de Candia, a Greek gun- 
ner, followed him. The number varies 
from thirteen to 

different authorities. 


dence inclines me to the smaller number.* 


sixteen aceording to 


The weight of evi- 


Whatever the exact number, they were but 
a handful. The rest, choosing Panama, re- 
mained on the north side of the line, and 
I have no doubt regretted their decision 
for the rest of their lives. I hope so, any- 
way. 

Tafur raged and threatened, but Pizarro 
and his men persisted. They got them- 


om 
selves transferred to the island of Gorgona 
where there were water and game and no 
inhabitants, and there they stayed while 
Tafur returned. 

Less than a score of men marooned on a 
desert island in an unknown sea, opposite 
a desolate and forbidding coast, without 
a ship or any means of leaving the island, 
not knowing whether Almagro and Luque 
would be able to succor them; their po 
sition was indeed a hopeless one. It shows 
as nothing else could the iron determina- 
At that 


moment when Pizarro drew the line and 


tion of the indomitable Spaniard. 


stepped across it after that fiery address, he 
touched at the same time the nadir of his 
fortunes and the zenith of his fame. Surely 
it stands as one of the great dramatic inei- 
Peru 


upon the 


dents of history. The conquest of 


turned upon that very instant, 


determination of that moment; and upon 


the conquest of Peru depended more 
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than were dreamed of in the narrow phi- 
losophy of any Spaniard there present, or 
of any other man in existence in that long 
past day. 

Peru has played a tremendously impor- 
tant part in the affairs of men. It was the 
treasure of Peru that armed the soldiers of 
Alva and laid the keels of the Armada. It 
was the treasure of Peru that relieved the 
Spanish people of the necessity for wrest- 
ing a national revenue out of a soil by 
agriculture; which abrogated the necessity 
for developing the auxiliary of agriculture, 
manufactures; which precluded the possi- 
bility of the corollary of the other two, 
commerce. It was the of Peru 
that permitted the Spanish people to in- 
passion for religious bigotry 


treasure 


dulge that 
which was stifling to liberty and throttling 
to development, and which put them hope- 
lessly out of touch with the onward and 
progressive movement of humanity in one 
of the most vital periods and movements 
in history. It was the treasure of Peru 
that kindled the fires of the Inquisition in 
which the best blood of the nation lighted 
it to its downfall, and blazed the way for 
Manila and Philip II. and his 
decadent and infamous successors depended 
the mines 


Santiago. 
upon the mines of Potosi, and 
of Potosi hung upon Pizarro and his line 
in the The 
cruel soldier wrecked 


sand. base-born, ignorant, 
in one moment a na- 
tion, made and unmade empires, and 
changed the whole course of the world. 

It was the Spanish zeal and intolerance 
largely that developed and made perfect 
the Reformation, for no great cause has 
ever won success without opposition, nay, 
persecution. ‘*The blood of the martyr, ”’ 
says St. Augustine, ‘‘is the seed of the 
church.’’ 

To return to the situation. Tafur pres- 
ently reached Panama and reported. The 
Governor and the people of that city looked 
upon Pizarro as a madman. Luque and 
Almagro were unwearying in their efforts 
and importunities, however, and _ finally 
they wrung a reluctant permission from 
De Los Rios for Ruiz and one small ship 
and a few men to go to the rescue, with the 
proviso that a return must be made within 
six months. One can imagine the joy 
with which the desperate adventurers on 


the island saw the sails of that ship whiten- 
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ing the horizon. Once more they set sail 
to the south, arriving finally before a large 
and populous city called Tumbez. Here 
they saw undoubted signs of the existence 
of a great empire in a high state of civili- 
zation. The little party had some pleasant 


intercourse with the natives of Tumbez. 
They gathered a considerable amount of 
some of it 
wrought by artificers into the 


forms of beautiful and unknown plants and 


exquisitely 


gold and silver, 


cunning 
animals. There was no possible doubt as 
to the truth of their golden dream. The 
empire of Peru in all its magnificence lay 
before them. 

Too meager in force to embrace the op- 
portunity, there was nothing to do but to 
return to Panama. There it was agreed 
that Pizarro, with De Candia, should go 
over to Spain, taking with him Peruvians 
and treasures, tell what he had seen, and 
support 
for their future undertaking, while Alma- 
gro and Luque remained at Panama prepar- 
ing for the final expedition. Pizarro had 
no sooner set foot in Spain than he was 


secure the royal countenance and 


arrested for debt on some ancient charge by 
Encisco, but he was too big a man now 
for such petty persecution and he was at 
once released and ordered to present himself 
at court. with 


his terrible yet romantic tale with its infinite 


The rough, blunt soldier, 


possibilities, was received with astonishing 
cordiality. He gained a royal commission 
to discover and conquer the empire of 
Peru for Spain for the distance of two hun- 
dred leazues south of the Santiago River, 
and received the titles of Governor and 


Captain-General with large powers and 
revenue appertaining, which it were easy 
for the Crown to bestow since Pizarro had 
to get them himself. 

Almagro, who justly felt himself slighted 
and his services inadequately valued, was 
of Tumbez; Luque ap- 
pointed Bishop of the same place and Pro- 
tector of the Peruvians; Ruiz was named 
Grand Pilot of the Southern Ocean; De 
Candia a General of Artillery, and 
one of the thirteen who had crossed the 
line at Gallo was ennobled and made a Hi- 


made Governor 


every 


dalgo of Spain. 

Then Pizarro went back 
Certainly it must have been a happy mo- 
ment for the neglected bastard who had 


to Trujillo. 
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been a swineherd to return to his native 
villaze under such enviable circumstances. 
He set sail for America early in 1530, with 
three ships. His four brothers came with 
him, the able Hernando being made second 
in command. Almagro and Luque were 
very much chagrined at the meager reward 
that had fallen to them, and Almagro 
looked with deep antagonism upon the ad- 
vent of the Pizarros, who, he realized in- 
stinctively, would undermine his influence 
This hatred the 
Some sort of 


with his partner. new 
Pizarros repaid in kind. 
peace, however, was patched up between 
them, and in January, 1531, with three 
small ships and one hundred and eighty- 
three men, including thirty-seven horses, 
Francisco set forth on his final voyage of 
conquest. 

Nearly seven years had elapsed since the 
first attempt was made. As yet they had 
little but empty titles, large powers, purely 
potential, however, and drained purses to 
show for their heroic endeavors, but the 
persistence of Pizarro was about to triumph 
it last. After a voyage of thirteen days, 
ie squadron arrived at San Mateo, where 
the horses and soldiers were landed and 
ordered to march along the shore to the 
southward, while the ships were sent back 
for reenforcements which 
gathering as usual. They returned with 
thirty more men and thirty-six additional 
horses. Arriving at the Gulf of Guayaquil, 
Pizarro established himself on 
of Puna, Tumbez, 
cleared of its inhabitants by a scries of 
desperate battles. 


Almagro was 


the island 
opposite which he 
There he was _ reen- 
forced by a detachment of one hundred men 
with an additional number of horses under 
the command of young Hernando de Soto, 
another gallant Estremadurian, and quite the 
most attractive among this band of desper- 
adoes, whose design was to loot an empire 
and proclaim the Holy Gospel of Christ as 
the Spanish people had received the same. 
Ihave no doubt at all that their desire to 
propagate their religion was quite as real 
and as vividly present to them at all times 
as was their greed for gold. They had a 
zeal for God, but not according to knowl- 
edge; like the men of the Middle Ages 
who bore the cross on their hauberks, every 
Spaniard was a crusader. Aside from De 
Soto, there is no single character of all 
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those, either Indian or Spaniard, who for 
fifteen years made Peru a bloody battle- 
ground, except the unfortunate young Inca 
Manco Capac, who is entitled to the least 
admiration or affection. 

In April, 1532, Pizarro embarked his 
men on the ships and landed, not without 
some fierce fighting, at Tumbez, on the coast 
of Peru. 
solid ground and nothing prevented their 
18th of May, 
therefore, they took up the march for the 


At last the expedition was on 
further advance. On the 


interior, little dreaming of the ultimate fate 
that awaited them all. 


III. 


oe 


A COMMUNISTI(¢ DESPOTISM.”’ 


The empire of Peru well deserved the 
title of Magnificent. The highest civiliza- 
tion attained on the Western Hemisphere 
had been reached on this South American 
coast. A form of government unique in 
history had been developed and put in op- 
eration by a capable and enlightened people. 
It was a ‘*communistic despotism, *’ a com- 
a ruling class 
The 
sway of these despots was exceedingly mild 
With won- 
derful ingenuity and a rare capacity for or- 


munity with a despot and 


superimposed upon its socialism. 


and gentle, even if absolute. 


ganization, upon the ruins of an older civ- 
ilization they had built the Inca Empire. 
The tribe, the 
Emperor excellence. 
Their empire was as thoroughly organized 


were the ruling 


r the 


Incas 
bein Inca par 
as it is possible for a community to be. 
Indeed, it was organized to death; the Inca 
was the empire, and one source of the em- 
pire’s speedy downfall was due to the fact 
that the national spirit of the Peruvians had 
been so crushed by the theocratié despotism 
of their rulers that they viewed a change 
of masters with more or less indifference. 
When the Incas conquered a country and 
people, they so managed affairs as to incor- 
porate the people as part of the empire. 
They called their domains grandiloquently 
‘*the four quarters of the earth.’’ They 
did not govern this great territory by brute 
-although they 


force as did the Aztecs 


knew how to use the sword if necessity re- 


quired it—but by methods dictated by 


prudent and profound policy, productive 


of peaceful success. The mild government 
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of the Inca was at once patriarchal, theo- 
cratic and Whatever it was, 
from the Inca point of view it was abso- 


despotic. 


lute and satisfactory. 

Prescott’s account of the Inea civilization 
reads like a romance, yet it is practically 
borne out by all chroniclers who have dis- 
some of them with 
American 
populous 


cussed the subject, 
every desire to find the great 
fault, 


communication 


historian at Large and 
cities existed, 
which was had by great national roads trav- 
Vast herds 
from which 


between 


ersing every part of the land. 
of llamas were domesticated, 
cloth was 
The country up- 


the exquisitely woven made. 
Agriculture flourished. 
raised from the sea by the great range of 
mountains afforded every variety of climate 
from temperate to tropic, and the diversified 
products of the soil corresponded with the 
opportunities presented. And every foot 
of space was utilized for a population of 
millions of industrious workers, with an 
economy and resourcefulness only emulated 
by the Chinese in the working of their 
country. Even the mountain-sides were 
terraced into tiny farms. 

The Peruvians had made some progress 
in the arts, less in sciences. They lacked 
the art of writing, although they possessed 
a highly developed system of mnemonic aids 
in the form of curiously knotted and parti- 
colored strings called quipus. Their litera- 
ture, if the contradiction be permitted, was 
handed down like their history, by oral 
tradition. 

Great as had been their achievements, 
however, they were in a curious state of 
With the Peruvians, 
‘‘everything stopped short.’’ 


arrested development. 
says Helps, 
They had not arrived at a finality anywhere, 
save perhaps in their mode of government. 
They could erect enormous time-defying 
buildings, but they knew no way to roof 
them except by thatching them. Their 
roads are marvels of engineering con- 
struction, but they could build no bridges 
except frail ones made out of osier cables. 
No wheels ran along the smooth, well- 
paved, magnificent highways. They could 
refine gold and silver and make weapons 
of tempered copper, but were entirely ig- 


norant of the use of iron. The greatest 
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human development has depended upon 
that last metal. The great nations are 
those which have had the steel-tempered 
sword-blades in their hands. They could 
administer a colony in a way to excite the 
admiration of the world, and yet not write 
a line. There is little probability that 
they would ever have progressed much ly 
yond the state at which they had arrived, 
for there was no individual libe rty in the 
land. That was the fatal defect in their 
system. It was that lack which put the 
touch of finality to their otherwise marvel- 
ous development, which limited inexorably 
their civilization. The unchangeable con- 
ditions were stifling to ambition and para- 
lvzing to achievement. The two things 
the country lacked were the two vital things 
to human progress aud human success— 
letters and liberty. 

The religious development of the Peru- 
vians was very high. They worshiped an 
unknown Supreme Being and they wor- 
shiped Him, it is 
strated, without human sacrifice. 
ively, they paid their chief adoration t 


conclusively demon- 
Object- 


the sun, moon and stars, and to the Inca 
as the child or earthly representative of th 
sun. Sun-worship is the noblest and high- 
est of all the 
When to this was superadded an instinet- 
ive feeling for a great First 
which the solar magnificence was but a 
manifestation, the religion of the Peruvians 
is entitled to great respect. 

Their history ran back into the mists of 
the past. At the time of the arrival of 
Pizarro, a curious condition, anomalous in 
Huayna Capac, 


purely natural religions. 


Cause, of 


their records, had arisen. 
one of the greatest monarchs of the Inca 
line, had extended his dominion by force 
of arms over the rich province of Quito, 
far to the north. He had taken as one 
of his concubines* the daughter of the con- 
quered monarch of Quito, and by her had a 
son named Atahualpa. The son of th 
monarch by his sister, his only legal wife, 
or Coya—the irrevocable Peruvian method 
of providing for the Inca succession—was 
named Huascar. Huayna on his deathbed, 
after a glorious reign of forty years, made 
the fatal mistake of dividing his dominion 


between Huascar, to whom was given 


*Generally speaking, the Peruvians were monogamous, except in the case of the Inca, who had as 
y St 


many wives or concubines as he wished, and who sometimes rewarded exceptional se rvices by allowing 


some favored adherent an extra wife. 
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ancient Peru, and Atahualpa, who took 
Quito to the north. World-history, of 
which Huayna could have known nothing, 


hown conclusively enough that such 





has s 
a policy has always brought about civil war, 
and this startling reversal of Peruvian cus 
tom by a doting monarch on his deathbed, 
»yroduced the usual result. 

The armies of Atahualpa, led by two 
famous soldiers called Quiz-Quiz and Chal- 
cuchima, had met and defeated the troops 
of Huascar in a series of bloody battles. 
They had taken that unhappy monarch 
prisoner and, by a series of terrible massa- 
cres instigated by Atahualpa, had striven 
with large success to cut off the family of 
the unfortunate Inca root and branch. The 
land had been devastated by the fierceness 
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By FREDER 


HEODOR MOMMSEN was one of the 
z few men whose death left an absolute 
void in the special field of accomplishment 
which he had made his own. His researches 
in Roman history so far surpassed in 
thoroughness those of any other historian 
of any age, that the work which he left 
upon that subject stands out as the most 
complete and the most original exposition 
of Rome before the period where Gibbon 
takes up the narrative, that the world pos- 
sesses. 

3ut though being absolutely without a 
rival in knowledge of Roman history and 
archeology—perhaps no other man_ has 
attained so complete an ascendency in a 
great department of learning—Mommsen's 
fund of knowledge was by no means con- 
fined to a single department. ‘*Each 
scholar must choose his special field of 
labor, but he must not imprison himself 
vithin its confines.’’ That was Mommsen’s 
own conception of the scholarly ideal, and 
he lived up to it. He specialized in one 
branch of learning, but all other branches 
Were likewise a field for study and 
thought. 

But more than being a laborious anti- 
quarian, Mommsen introduced into his pages 
What was, in Germany at least, almost a 


new idea in serious historical narrative. 
Instead of surveying from a distance the 


MOMMSEN. 


of the internecine conflict, towns had been 
carried by storm, the inhabitants put to the 
sword; the ordinary course of events had 
been interrupted and agriculture had lan 
guished; the empire lay gasping under 
the paw of the Peruvian usurper when 
Pizarro landed upon the shore. The strife 
that was to ensue was between two base- 
born, cruel-hearted soldiers of fortune, one 
at the head of a little body of white men, 
but with all the prestige of their color and 
development in warfare and weapons; the 
other the now undisputed monarch of a 
vast if prostrate and exhausted empire, at 
the head of great armies flushed with vie- 
tories and eager for new conquests. 

What would the results of the struggle 
be? 


MOMMSEN. 
IC WILLIAMS. 


progress of the events which he narrated, 
Mommsen lived, as a novelist might have 
done, with his characters. The statesmen 
and soldiers who died so many years ago 
are born to new life under the magic touch 
of his pen, and we see them as sentient 
beings, with all their human qualities, as 
they pass in review upon the pages of 
history. 

It was this human touch which brushed 
away the old traditions regarding many 
famous characters in Roman history, and 
enabled us to judge of great events ina 
new light. It was one of the influences 
which awoke in Germany the conviction 


that it was not theories of government 
which that country required, but power 
and efliciency in their administering. It is 
perhaps not too much to claim for Momm- 
sen, the historian, a share in the present 
great commercial revival in Germany, a 
phenomenon which is attracting the atten- 
tion of the world. 

The views of Mommsen regarding the 
United States received considerable news- 
paper attention after his death, and extracts 
were given from alleged interviews, at the 
time of the war with Spain, in which he 
was reported to have criticized the action 
of this country in Cuba. There is no 
doubt that Mommsen then believed inter- 
vention in the affairs of the Spanish colony 
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was not justified, but his frequent expres- 
for the United States 
are sufficient proof of his sympathies and 
his belief in institutions. <A 
more eloquen 
could scarcely be imagined than is con- 
tained in a footnote to a 
history of Rome in which he had referred 


sions of admiration 
American 


tribute to acountry, indeed, 


passage in his 


to the slaveholding aristocracy in Virginia 
and the Carolinas as being comparable to 
Cxsarism. In this note he says: 

‘‘When this was written—in the year 
soon the 


1857—no one could foresee how 


mightiest struggle and most glorious vic- 
tory as yet recorded in human annals would 
the United from this fearful 
trial and secure the 


future existence of an 


save States 


absolute self-govern- 
ing freedom not to be 


permanently kept in 


check by any local 
C:esarism.’’ 
Mommsen _ dis- 


missed briefly, in his 
history of Rome, the 
antiquarian discus- 


sions on the origin 
of the city, and 
painted with aston 


if 





ishing vigor the ere: 
political 
the 
which 
the life and the down- 
fall of the Republic. 
Not } 
method of handling 

historical data new, but wholly new ma- 
terial, based on a study of Italy itself, of 
the 
tombs, was brought forward, making a new 


movements 
and struggles 


accompanied 


only was his 


its monuments and of ‘*tinds’’ on the 
department in Italian history. 

It is hardly necessary to give more than 
the the life of Mommsen. 
Apart from his labors, there was little in it 


outlines of 


of public interest; but his labors were 


herculean. He was born at Garding, in 
Schleswig, in 1817, his father 
pastor. He studied at the University of 
Kiel, on literary and historical subjects, 
from to 1843. 


grant from the Danish government enabled 


being a 


1838 In the latter year a 


him to visit Italy—a journey which was 
as decisive to his future career as was that 
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of Goethe or of Von Ranke. He engaged in 
the most thorough original researches there, 
and in 1848 was called to Leipsic as pro- 
Two vears 
later, he was removed for political reasons, 
and went to Switzerland, where he became 
professor of Roman law at the University 
of Zurich. Two years later, he took a 
similar post at Breslau, and from 1858 till 
the time of his death 
Ancient History at Berlin. 
literary career may be said 
1843, with his famous 
monograph, ‘*De Collegiis et Sodaliciis 
Romanorum.’”’ His other 
‘*Romische Geschichte, *’ one 
of the most masterly 


fessor extraordinarius of law. 


was profess r of 


Mommsen’s 
to have begun in 
most famous 


works are the 


histories ever written; 
“Chronologie,*’ 


‘*Staatsrecht’’ and 
‘*Strafrecht.”’ His 
published works, 


however, number 
thirty-five, compri- 
sing more than one 
hundred 


He was also for forty 


volumes, 


years editor of the 
‘*Corpus Inscrip- 
torum,’’ thou- 
sands of the Latin in- 
which 


and 


scriptions 
make up this com- 
pilation he personally 


deciphered, tran- 


scribed and _ eluci- 
dated. 
A busy life was 
that of the man who produced — such 
enduring monuments ‘to his industry, 


yet Mommsen found time for many other 
things. His the Roman 
law were no less profound than his study 
of Roman history, and for the greater part 
of his active life an earnest poli- 
tician, participating in all the principal dis- 
and in the 


researches in 


he was 


cussions in the Prussian Diet 
German Reichstag during the many years 
in which he was a member of one body 
or the other. He was a great traveler, and 
wrote and spoke continuously, pleading 
the cause of German nationality before all 
Europe. He was also a journalist, and, 
though the fact is little known, occasion- 


ally wrote poetry. 
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b haw first problem that had confronted 
the town of Milledgeville was a com- 
paratively trifling one, although 
a sensation. Enos Marley had 
in the night. The 
pointed to two troublesome local charac- 


ho had seemed to have 


it created 
been killed 
finger of suspicion 
ters, W more money 
than usual after the murder and robbery of 
Enos. But 
They had been arrested and tried, 
trial had prolific of sensations. If 
guilty, it that they ought 
to be hanged. Even the lawyer for the 
defense admitted that, holding that 
could be no compromise verdict. Either 
they were guilty or they were not guilty. 
If guilty, they deserved the full penalty: 
anything less would be an 
doubt, and they were entitled to the benefit 
of any doubt. The jurors would stultify 
themselves if they stopped anywhere be- 
tween the two extremes. 

The lawyer for 
said in 


there was no other evidence. 
and the 
been 


Was conceded 


there 


admission of 


the defense, it 
was a very able and far- 
There had 
trial in’ Milledgeville in many, 
and the quiet, 


may be 
passing, 
seeing man. been no murder 
many years, 
God-fearing people were of a 
class who would hesitate a long time be- 
He knew 


that capital punishment 


fore sending a man to his death. 
this—he knew 
was obnoxious to the average citizen, when 
responsibility rested with him—and he 
chose to play a desperate game. Many a 
man will cry in the streets for a hanging 


when he will hesitate to vote for one in 
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lawyer for the 
should be all or 


the jury-room. So the 
defense insisted that it 


nothing, relying on his ability to raise a 
sufficient doubt to make it 
That 


fense in a 


nothing. 

The de- 
does not often insist that 
modification of the ex- 


was the first sensation. 


trial 


there shall be no 


treme penalty, and the course pursued in 


this instance created comment. 


sensation was even more 


trial drew to a close, 


The second 
startling. As the 


it was rumored that Abe Wenner, one of 
the defendants, had broken down and con- 
fessed. 


settles it,*’ 
expressed when this rumor gained 
They'll hang.’’ But the 
more conservative shook their heads doubt- 
fully that they would not 
like to send any man 


‘*T hat 
erally 


was the opinion gen- 
-urrency. 
and admitted 
to his death on the 
word of such a conscienceless liar as Abe 
Wenner. Still, when Abe actually went 
on the witness-stand and told the details 
was admitted that there 
one course for the jury 


of the crime, it 
seemed to be only 
to pursue. 
‘Have any been offered 
asked the 


inducements 


you to make this confession?”’ 
lawyer for the defense. 


‘None,’ 
course, a man 


replied the witness. But, of 


who turns state’s evidence 


always gain something by 
even if no direct promise is made, and Abe 
secretly hoped that his course would save 


him from the gallows. 


expects to 
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The lawyer for the defense was taken by 
surprise, but he was equal to the emer- 
gency. He had from the begin- 
ning on the death penalty or nothing, and 
he still insisted upon it. 

‘If you deem this man worthy of be- 
lief,’ he said, in his closing argument, 


insisted 


‘*you must hang them both. The fact that 
he has betrayed a friend entitles him to no 
As the representatives of 
afford to 


you 


consideration. 
this community, 
compromise with crime. If 
matter what the 
stench in the nostrils of your neighbors.’’ 

The third sensation came with the ver- 
dict of the jury. Milledgeville did not 
see how it could do otherwise than find 
them both guilty. Abe murderer 
and thief by his own confession, and Jack 
Thornton had been branded as one by his 


you cannot 
do—no 


excuse—you will be a 


was a 


confederate. 

“They'll 
people. 
when a feller owns up to a killin’, even if 
he is a liar. They jest got to give ’em 
the limit, ‘specially after what the lawyer 
said.’’ 

But the jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Not 
guilty’’; and not only the town, but the 
whole county, was shocked. Abe Wenner 
declared under oath that he had helped to 
kill Enos Marley, and the jury declared 
under oath that he had not. Milledgeville 
was more was, in the 
words of one of its distinguished citizens, 
‘*flabbergasted Was such an atrocious 
crime to go unpunished? 

‘*You see,’’ explained the foreman of 
the jury, when criticized, ‘‘we couldn't 
hang Abe without hangin’ Jack, an’, bad 
as Jack is, feel like hangin’ 
him on the word of such a feller as Abe, 
an’ again, we couldn't hang Jack without 
hangin’ Abe, an’ it didn’t seem right to 
hang a man that had owned up. Besides 
which, the lawyers on both sides said it 
was hangin’ or nothin’, so we didn’t feel 
like we could tamper with justice by send- 
in’ ‘em to the penitentiary. ”’ 

‘*But your verdict, ** said the prosecuting 


‘em both,*’ said the 


‘They can't do anything else 


hang 


than distressed; it 


we didn't 


attorney, ‘‘makes Abe out a liar.”’ 
“That's it,”” the foreman. 
‘We jest made up our minds that Abe was 
committin® perjury, ‘cause that’s his nature. 
He was afraid he'd hang, knowin’ how we 


returned 
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all feel about him, an’ he was lyin’ to get 
off easy." 

Milledgeville devoted a day or so to 
thinking about this, and Milledgeville was 
troubled. Regardless of legal evidence, 
it was satisfied of the guilt of the two men, 
and it wanted to see them punished. If 
both could not be reached by the law, at 
least it would be some satisfaction to reach 
one of them; and this view coming to the 
that ambitious public servant, 
the prosecuting attorney, he promptly gave 


notice of 


the town its fourth sensation. 

‘*We'll send Abe up for perjury,’’ he 
said. ‘‘It’s all as clear as daylight: If 
he didn’t help to rob and murder Enos 
Marley, he lied on the witness-stand, and 
that’s perjury; if he didn’t commit. per- 
jury, why, it stands to reason that he 
helped to kill Enos. One way or the 
other, we've got him sure.’’ 

This reasoning seemed so clear and con- 


vincing that Milledgeville at once took 


heart again. There was no getting away 
from the fact that Abe was either a mur- 


derer or a perjurer. 
the absolute futility of trying to escape 
this conclusion; and, as the had 
decided that concerned in the 
death of Enos, he must be guilty of bearing 
against both himself and his 


Any one could se 


jury 
he was not 


false witness 





friend. 

‘*We got him = sure now,’’ said the 
people, when Abe was put on trial the 
second time; but his lawyer—the same 


lawyer who had assailed his credibility 
he had made his confession—now 
pictured him as a man of truth and verac- 
ity, and insisted that he actually had been 
guilty of the crime of which he had been 
In consequence, Mil- 


when 


acquitted previously. 
ledgeville became confused, and the confu- 
sion became greater and more distressing 
when Jack Thornton took the stand and 
repeated his testimony of the first trial to 
the effect that they had not killed Enos 
and that Abe had deliberately lied when 
he said they did. 

‘*A feller’s got to have a set of books to 
keep track of this here case,’’ asserted Ben 
Haskins. ‘*First the two is together, an’ 
then Abe is tryin’ to hang Jack, an’ now 
Jack is tryin’ to send Abe to the peniten- 
tiary. Well. I guess it’s ‘Good-by, Abe.’ 
The jury believed Jack in the first trial, 
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an’ he’s tellin’ the same story now.  Least- 


wise, it won't make the smirch on justice 


so bad if we can land one of *em fer some- 
thin’.’’ 

‘I ain't jest satisfied with Jack,’ re- 
‘*Looks to me like 


Tim Calder. 


he’s tryin’ to get even, an’ he’s a pretty 


torted 
good liar himself.** 

The second jury seemed to take this view 
of the affair, for it brought in a verdict of 
**Not guilty,’ and Milledgeville was aghast. 

‘““The jury,’’ the 
found that Abe lie, 
cuilty of helpin’ to kill Enos. 

But the other jury has 
found that he didn’t help to kill Enos, 
an’ so he’s a liar an’ a perjurer. There 
Anybody 


said has 


didn't 


people, 


an’ so he's 
There ain't 


no way round it. 


ain’t no way round that, either. 
can see that we got him one way or the 
but 
free man.”’ 

‘*It looked to us,’ 
of the second jury, ‘‘like Jack was squarin’ 
up with Abe fer the other trial, an’ we 
didn*t want to send a man to the peni- 


other, here he is walkin’ the streets a 


* explained the foreman 


tentiary on the word of such a feller as 


Jack. We thought he was lyin’.”’ 

At this a ray of hope illumined the 
face of Ben Haskins. 

‘*Course we can’t try ‘em again fer 


murder,’’ he said, *‘but it’s sure that one 
of 
it wasn’t Abe.”’ 

‘*That’s right, ’’ 

‘‘Then it looks to me,”’ 
‘like it’s up to us to try Jack fer perjury. 
Why, you jest about convicted him of per- 
jury when you let Abe go.”’ 


‘em was lyin’, an’ you've decided 


admitted the foreman. 
continued Ben, 
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‘*Yes,’’ said the prosecuting attorney, 
when the matter was brought to his atten- 
tion, ‘‘and the first jury just about con- 
victed Abe of perjury when it let them both 
go, but what good did it do?’ 

‘‘I’m clean bamboozled,’’ admitted Tim 
Calder. ‘‘We to take time to think 
this thing over. Somethin’s wrong, 
I can’t make out quite what. 
to constitution or the 
country’s We better 
all write to our Congressman an’ tell him 
how close to failure we're gettin’ when the 
an’ 


got 
but 
I reckon we 
new 


cot have a 


oin’ to the dogs. 


vreat jury system throws us down 
tramples on us.*’ 

‘*You write,’’ urged one of the others, 
‘‘an’ we'll all sign it.’’ 

So Tim went to work, while the others 
After a little while, he looked 


his work and shook head 


waited. 
up from his 
solemnly. 

‘I'm tryin’ to get this straight,’’ he 
said, ‘‘an’ it’s hard work. As I figure it 
out, they didn’t kill Enos, so Abe lied; 
an’ Abe didn't lie, so they killed Enos; 
an’, if they killed Enos, Jack lied; but 
Jack didn’t lie, so Abe did; an’, Abe not 
bein’ guilty of perjury, why, darn it all, 
Jack———”’ 

He shook his head solemnly again, 
scratched his ear with the penholder, 
and asked suddenly, ‘‘Say! there wasn't 
none of those juries that found Enos was- 
n't dead, was there?’’ 

‘*No,’’ was the reply. 

‘‘That’s mighty queer, but I’m tellin’ 
the Congressman it leaves a glimmer of 
hope fer the country.”’ 
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MAKING A CHOICE 


ADMINIC 


\RMING 

a father is able to start his son 
so safe as farming? j 
work, and a desire to make himself useful, where 
his bre 


his sto¢ 








in business with ten 
Given a young man with a thorough education, good habits, willingness to 
can he fare better than on a farm ? 
to the enriching of the soil, to the diversification of his crops, and to the improvement of 
, and at the same time give reasonable indulgence to his taste for reading and study. He 
will have all that contributes to health of body, vigor of mind and to cultivation-of the heart 


OF A PROFESSION. 


dollars, what 


} 


thousand 


Dusiness 1S 


He can apply 


what 


yecupation or profession can offer him richer rewards ?’’ 


the 


ig s With exceeding 
following suggestions are presented in 


pleasure that 
regard to the desirability of farming as a 
life-occupation, 

First—It is an independent way of liv 
ing, compared with work in the city. The 


farmer can supply his table with meat, 
vegetables, bread, milk, butter and eves, 
and he is less affected than the resi- 


dents of the city by fluctuations in the 
price of these commodities. The clothing 
account, too, is less for 
upon the farm than for those who live in 


town, so that it 


those who live 
is much easier and much 
less embarrassing to practise economy. Not 
only in dress but in living, the farmer and 
his family avoid the rivalry that leads to 
extravagance, false pretense and the ener- 
vating vices. 

Second—It requires less capital to begin 
work upon a farm than to enter any other 
sort of independent business, and one can 
usually obtain farm land on the shares, 
whereas for any mercantile pursuit it is 
necessary to pay rent, often in advance. If 
one has not the means to buy horses, and 
plows and other agricultural implements, 
he can usually find a small piece of ground 
near a town or city where he can raise veg- 
etables, and thus make a start that will en- 
able him to equip himself for 
farming. 

Third—All the members of the family 
can assist in farming, and that, too, with- 
out hardship. 


larger 


The wife can, without sacri- 
fice of dignity or a great amount of drudg- 
ery, look after the milk, make the butter 
and take care of the chickens. The girls, 


as they grow up, can assist the mother, 
and the boys, before and after school and 
during the vacations, can help with the 
chores and with the farming. 
is not only of pecuniary value to the house- 


Their work 


a Et: 
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hold, but can be rendered in such a way 
as not to interfere with their schooling, 
and is of much more value to them in the 


than 


indulge. 


way of exercise any sort of sport in 
which they can 

Fourth—Life upon the farm is healthful. 
both of 
The 


; 
vigorous constitution developed upon the 


One has outdoor air and exercise, 


which are strengthening to the body 
farm enables the farmer's boy to outstrip 
the city-grown 


boys in the test of endur- 
ance that comes later in life. 

Fifth—The habits of industry and appli- 
cation acquired upon the farm are valuable 
capital, no matter to what occupation or 
profession the mind is turned. The pa 
tience, perseverance and energy which are 
developed in rural life are the foundations 
upon which one may build in every honor 
able vocation. 

Sixth—Farm life cultivates hospitality 


} 


and generosity, and, without entirely re- 
moving temptation, gives parental influence 
a chance to strengthen the child before the 
seeds of disobedience are implanted by evil 
associations. People who live miles apart 
in the country are better acquainted with 
each other and more attached to each other 
than the neighbors who are huddled to 
the the chil- 


dren who grow up on the farm can be more 


gether in same house, and 
careful in their company, and are less apt 
to contract bad habits, than boys in town. 

In the city, there is little manual labor 
for the boy to do, and to keep him from 
the 


chance thrown in his way requires a con- 


associating with boys who are by 
stant exercise of parental authority. In 
the country, darkness shuts out the world 
and makes the 
for all. The 


good morals. 


fireside a welcome retreat 
conducive to 


who till 


farm is also 
Those 


brought near to nature, and their contact 


soil ire 


the 


a4 





with the earth and its marvelous activities 
breeds reverence and respect for the Creator 


of lj 


farmer lives amid 
miracles and feels each year his depend - 


all things. The 
ence upon the unseen Hand that directs the 
seasons and sends the refreshing showers. 


and a 





Reverence teaches responsibility, 


sense of responsibility is a@ Wholesome re 
straint upon conduct. 

Seventh—The farmer learns early in life 
the of 


vive a dollar's worth of labor for a dollar's 


basis rewards. By having to 


true 


worth of product, he is taught that service, 


to be fair, must be reciprocal. He never 
falls into the demoralizing habit of expect- 
ing something for nothing. He teaches by 
example that labor is honorable, and has 
that sense of proprietorship in his handi- 
work which only those have who feel that 
have honestly earned all that they 
IIis ideals of life therefore, 


high, and he imparts to others 


they 
receive. are, 
apt to be 
the stimulus which his occupation and en 
vironment excite in him. 

Eighth—The the 
most reliable political factor in the nation. 
He is the best 
dependent of all who take part in political 
life. While he 
subject to frequent change, while he has 


husbandman is also 


informed and the most in- 


is conservative and not 


convictions and is usually a strong partizan, 


yet his opinions are his own, and, as a 


rule, he can neither be bought nor driven 
to cast his vote contrary to his judgment. 


While 


corruption of voters has sometimes extended 


it is true that in close states the 


to the farm, still it is a well-known fact 
that repeating and bribe-taking are largely 
city vices. 

The summer days are long, and the fa 


tigue 


of the harvest leaves little energy for 
study, but the winter evenings bring com 
pensation, and the Sabbath-day is in the 
country usually a day for thought and re 
flection. 
While the 


much 


has 
of 


members to the study of economic ques 


labor organization now 


done to turn the attention its 
tions, vet. with the growth of great corpora- 
tions, the laboring man has become more 
und more dependent upon his employer, 
ind the wage-earner is not so free to make 
his ballot express exactly what he wants as 
himself, 


sells his pre duets in the open market, 


is the man who works for and 
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in defending 


the right of the people of South America 


Henry Clay, fifty years ago, 


to self-government, said: 

**Were Ito speculate in hy potheses uufa- 
vorable to human liberty, my speculations 
rather 


would be founded 


refinements, or 


upon the vices, 
of popul 
Crowded togethtr in compact masses, 


density ion, 


even 


if they were philosophers, the contagion 
of the passions is communicated and 
caught, and the effect too often, I admit. 
is the overthrow of liberty. Dispersed 
over such an immense space as that on 
which the people of Spanish America are 


spread, their physical,and I believe also their 
moral condition, both favor their liberty.” 
In enumerating the advantages of farm 
to the 


all the benefits that 


life, it is not sav that 
farmer 


now within 


necessary 


enjovs 


are 
his reach. There is probably 
no field in which there is greater room for 
But if the 


the nursery of merchants and 


improvement. farm as it is 


has been 
ministers, orators and statesmen, the farm 
as it may be and should be is still more in 


The introduction of acetylene and 


viting. 
other kinds of gas, and the perfection of 
electrical apparatus, will enable multitudes 
of farmers to substitute a modern light for 
the dim candle and the smoking lamp. 
The windmill and the supply-tank are not 
only saving the muscle of the man, but are 
to the of the 
With water running through 


contributing convenience 
housewife. 
the house and supplying both the kitchen 
and the bathroom, the lot of the farmer's 
wife will be very much improved 
Another invention is likely 


marked influence upon farm life, namely, 


to have a 
the telephone. No one who has not lived 
remote from a physician can appreciate the 
mother f 
sickness in the family. 


feels in case of 
The 


telephone reduces by one-half the time be- 


anxiety which a 


accident or 


tween injury and relief, and in addition to 
this makes it possible for the farmer to com- 
municate with his neighbors, receive and 
send telegrams, and be in constant touch 
the world. The writer's 
attention has been recently called to the 


with outside 
telephone as a time-saver among farmers, 
and one now wonders how people could 
have done without it so long. 

The electric-car line has already begun 
to link city with city and to supply the 
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farmers along the line with cheap and of his crops, and to the improvement of 
rapid transportation for themselves and his stock, and at the same time give reason- 
products. It will be surprising if able indulgence to his taste for reading and 
the electric lines and the telephones do not study. He will have all that contributes 
result in the next few years in a large in- to health of body, vigor of mind and _ to 
crease in the value of suburban property. cultivation of the heart—what occupa- 
In this connection, the **Good Roads** tion or profession can offer him richer re- 
movement cannot be overlooked The wards 
value of a permanent and at all times pass True, the soil will not yield him the 


able road is beginning to be appreciated, fabulous wealth that he might secure by 


and the farmer is likely to demand that this cornering the production or supply of some 





consideration be shown to his material, in- necessary of life, but it will respond to his 


tellectual and moral welfare. The mud industry and give him that of which dis- 


embargo is an expensive one to the farmer's honest gains would rob him—*‘a conscience 

purse, and not less objectionable in other void of offense toward God and man."’ If 

ways. With good roads it is possible to he must forego the sudden gains that some- 
tt ] 


have larger and better schools, and then times come to the stock-jobber, he is also 


will follow the joint intermediate school, relieved of fear of the sudden losses that are 





with its library and its public assembly- ill more frequent to those whose fortunes 
room. The rural delivery is another boon rise and fall with the markets; and the 
which the farmer appreciates. The state terrors of flood and drought and wind and 
i increasing attention hail are. all combined, less to be dreaded 


es are 


o 





Givin 
lies that will fit young men for the than the conscienceless greed of the mo- 


S 


intelligent pursuit of agriculture, and what nopolists who wreck the business of com- 
‘ould be more gratifying? If a father is petitors and swindle confiding stockholders. 


able to start his son in business with ten To the brietless barrister who is not 


thousand dollars, what business is so safe ashamed to work, to the pale-faced clerk 
as farming?) Given a young man witha who is not afraid of dirt—to all who can 
thorough education, good habits, willing- labor and be content with moderate returns, 
ness to work, and a desire to make himself the farm offers a weleome. Even the dumb 
useful, where can he fare better than on a animals are more wholesome companions 
farm? He can apply his brains to the than the bulls and bears of Wall Street, and 
enriching of the soil, to the diversification the harvests give back smile for smile. 


DUTY. 


By Jay Rocers DIckINnsor 


Her who hath cobbled shoes and cobbled well, 
Driving each peg and nail with conscious thought, 
Fitting the leathern thong with nicest skill, 
Doing as best he knows his simple aught, 
Hath filled his proper lot ; 
And on the reckoning-day his place shall be 
Consistent with the duty done, as high 
As seats of princes or of majesty 
Who, too, have held their duty full as nigh 
Their hearts. Which saith that doing duty, 
Not its rank, is noble, and the test of true nobility. 
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will not only be pretty to look at, but who 
will amuse me, and I can conceive of no 
creature so well calculated to do this as 
she is. The very lightness of her nature 
will be a constant balm to my preoccupied 
mind, and I don’t see very well how I can 
get along without her.”’ 

‘**T love her,’’ said the Capitalist, ‘‘be- 
cause of her bearing, her breeding and her 
tact. I need just such a wife—one who 
will shine in society, keep my end up for 
me and always know when to do the 
proper thing. Now, gentlemen, I move 
each of us put his reason in proper form, 
and that none of us shall take advantage 
of the rest; let us present them to her and 
allow her to decide.”’ 

The next day the four suitors—the Poet, 
the Merchant, the Astronomer and the 
Capitalist—presented themselves at the feet 
of the one they loved best. 

‘*Will you,’’ they said, in chorus, 
‘*choose the one among us who you think 
has given the best reason for loving you?’’ 

But the girl shook her head. 

‘‘My dear sirs,’’ she replied, ‘‘I am 





very sorry, but while you were in caucus, 
I decided to marry a farmer with chin- 
whiskers and an income of nearly one thou- 
sand dollars a year.’’ 


Tom Masson. 





From the clouds of 
impending struggle 
for Far Eastern supremacy which, since 
1895, have hung with varying density over 
the Chinese empire and Korea, the figure 
of Admiral Alexieff has emerged the most 
conspicuous, perhaps, in the lists of the 


ADMIRAL ALEXIEFF, 








rival fighting-men of Russia and Japan. 
Declared by imperial ukase of the Czar 
Nicholas as Vice-Czar of Greater Russia 
and ‘‘lord of all the lands which lie be- 
tween Baikal and the Pacific and which 
extend from the Arctic to the Yellow 
Sea,’’ Admiral Alexieff holds a unique 
position in the cosmogony of Russian abso- 
lutism, which is a tribute to his achieve- 
ments as one of the empire-builders of the 
age. 

And yet, except during the critical few 
weeks of the Boxer uprising in China, 
when the troops of the Powers were called 
upon to protect the Peking legations, Ad- 
miral Alexieff has been, so far as overt a*- 
tion, at least, was concerned, a ‘‘man of 
peace.’’ Even when the fleets of Russia 
and Japan were lined against each other in 
the harbor of Chefoo, and the dispute over 
the possession of the Liau-tung peninsula 
had reached the stage where a telegram 
had been delivered to the Russian naval 
commanders from St. Petersburg announc- 
ing that war was inevitable and concluding 
with the significant words, ‘‘Go with 
God,’’ Admiral Alexieff threw his efforts 
into averting the contest which was so im- 
minent, and, by delaying for a day the shot 
that would have plunged two nations—and 
how many others?—into war, gave time for 
the receipt of a later telegram conveying 
the news that Japan had yielded. 

There is something that savors of the 
American in the story of the rise of Ad- 
miral Alexieff. Unlike so many com- 
manders in the armies and navies of 
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Europe who have owed their positions to 
wealth and birth, Admiral Alexieff is a 
graduate from the ranks. An _ obscure 
lieutenant, without fortune or family, he 
first attracted official Russian attention 
through an exploit which had its scene 
laid in the United States. 

It was at the time, a few years ago, 
when hostilities between Russia and Eng- 
land seemed imminent, as a result of nego- 
tiations regarding the Balkans, previous to 
the Berlin Congress. Lieutenant Alexieff 
had landed at San Francisco, returning to 
Russia on the battle-ship ‘‘Rurik,’’ after a 
period of sea duty in Siberian waters. 
The trouble with England assuming an 
acute phase, Alexieff, still only a subaltern, 
cabled to the Russian Minister of the Navy 
a request that he be allowed to purchase 
commerce-destroyers in America to prey on 
English trade at sea. 

‘‘Permit me to say most respectfully 
that your Excellency does not know Amer- 
ica; let me try,’’ he cabled in response to 
a reply that there was not then time to buy 
the suggested destroyers. 

He was permitted to try, and within ten 
days had secured eight speedy ships ready 
to put to sea at an hour’s notice. The war- 
cloud blew over, but when Alexieff reached 
Russia he was given command of a ship, 
and in three years was an admiral. 

Admiral Alexieff is a man of imposing 
appearance, being about six feet tall and 
broad in proportion. While his influence 
has always been for peace, the incident of 
the purchase of the commerce-destroyers 
has not been the only evidence that when 
warlike occasions arise they find him the 
trained and aggressive soldier. During 
the siege of Peking by the Boxers, already 
referred to, the Russian General Wogack 
held the railroad station, which was the 
key to the city. The Russians had suffered 
heavy losses, and General Wogack tele- 
graphed to his chief that in two hours 
force would be annihilated. 
Alexieff replied, ‘‘They must hold the 
station or be annihilated. ”’ Only eighteen 
men came out of the conflict uninjured. 

Witiiam R. STEWART. 


5 * + * 
The exploit of the air- 


THE LEBAUDY 
AIRSHIP, s 
eee Nasu. | ship of M. Lebaudy, 


in Paris, in circling the Eiffel Tower in 


more his 


AND EVENTS. 








even shorter time than was taken by M. 
Santes-Dumont, following at not long inter- 
ral the failure of Professor Langley’s flying- 
machine, at Tidewater, Virginia, has again 
aroused discussion of the respective merits 
of the balloon-sustained ship and the aero- 
plane. The Lebaudy airship, like those of 
Santos-Dumont and of the Englishman, 
Stevens, who recently sailed for thirty miles 
over London, is constructed on the balloon 
principle. 

While the advantage so far lies with the 
dirigible balloon, which the feat of the 
Lebaudy ship makes more emphatic, scien- 
tific aeronauts are still convinced that the 
ultimate solution of the problem of naviga- 
ting the air will be accomplished by the 
aeroplane. The successful airship of the 
future, it is believed, must be a machine 
sustained by its motors in such a position 
with regard to air-currents that it does not 
need the lifting power of hydrogen. The 





THE LEBAUDY AIRSHIP. 


fact also that the balloon would be torn to 
shreds as soon as the ship attained any 
high degree of speed is another argument 
against it. 

In the Lebaudy airship both principles 
are employed—as they are also in the 
structures of Santos-Dumont—the balloon 
being heavier than the air, since it does 
not rise itself when the propeller is stopped. 
The craft is thus a sort of tubular aero- 
plane, into the construction of which hy- 
drogen gas erters to insure the rigidity of 
its fabric. It is likely that the inventor 
will gradually diminish the role of the hy- 
drogen, which is now of primary impor- 
tance to his ship, until it becomes secondary. 
Should he succeed in eliminating it alto- 
gether, and still be able to fly, he will have 
solved the airship problem. 

Even Santos-Dumont, who, perhaps, has 
been the most generally successful of the 
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experimenters in aerostation, now admits 
that the aeroplane is the goal at which his 
efforts are aimed, and that the balloon is 
only a means which he is employing toward 
that end. He said recently: 

‘*Certainly the time will come when, 

thanks to the development of light motors, 
man will be able to travel like the birds, 
borne without gas by vast aeroplanes. 
The airship which I have invented has 
certainly more resemblance to an aeroplane, 
properly so called, than toa balloon. I 
hope to make the resemblance closer still, 
and even to arrive at a complete identifica- 
tion of the airship and the flying-machine, 
by supplying the future numbers of my 
airships with inclined planes, whose sur- 
face, added to that of the envelope of the 
balloon, will act in union with it, under the 
propulsive action of the screw, in support- 
ing the weight of the mechanism.”’ 

The Congress of Aeronauts at the 
World’s Fair in St. Louis next summer is 
expected to give a considerable impetus to 
the study of aerial flight—the last remain- 
ing problem in human transportation. It 
is not impossible that the balloon and aero- 
plane trials there may bring to light some 
new principle which will result in the solu- 


tion of the problem. 
x * * * 


THE MAGNATE Rufus Hooper, the mag- 
AND THE LOVER. ° : 7. 
nate, sat in his office 


deep in a brown study. 

He wanted a man to go out to the Pa- 
cific coast the next morning to deliver the 
proxies on the B. Q. T. Railroad that had 
just arrived from London. The directors’ 
meeting was to be held at Portland, Ore- 
gon, five days hence. Uniess these proxies 
were presented at the meeting, it would 
be impossible for Hooper to control the 
road. The affair meant millions. 

Hooper thought. His leonine face, fur- 
rowed by years of financial crises, showed, 
even on its usual inscrutableness, a shade 
of perplexity. His partners were away. 
His private secretary, a scholarly, tactful, 
refined, middle-aged man, had not the 
necessary snap to him. He never rose 
above a certain mark. 

It seemed an easy thing to take a bunch 
of papers on a special train, walk in toa 
company of strange men, and say quietly: 
‘*Gentlemen, I am from Rufus Hooper 


& Co., Wall Street. Here are proxies 
representing a majority of your stock.’’ 
But Hooper knew better. It was a long 
journey. Many things might happen. 
He wanted a man who would get there— 
dead or alive. 

And as he cast about him, he knew that 
in all the small army of clerks he em- 
ployed there was no one who filled the bill. 
There was a knock at the door. 

‘‘Come in,’’ said Hooper, impatiently. 
He felt a rising impulse to be short and 
sharp with the intruder, whoever he was. 
The door opened, and a young man en- 
tered. He was something over six feet 
high. ‘He was well dressed, but not too 
well dressed. He had a college-bred air. 

Hooper looked him over, in his old habit 
of gaging men. A new reporter? Pos- 
sibly. The rule in the Hooper establish- 
ment was to admit everybody. 

‘‘Tf I myself can’t get rid of ’em,’’ said 
Hooper, ‘*‘I’m not going to delegate the 
work to anybody else.’’ 

‘*Good morning, Mr. Hooper,’ 
young man. 

‘*What can I do for you?’’ said Hooper. 

His visitor stood by the side of the desk. 
‘*T’m the man you’re looking for, ’’ he said. 

Hooper turned suddenly. 

‘*How did you know I was looking for 
a man?’’ he asked. 

‘‘T didn’t. But I know this, that one 
in your position is always looking for a 
man. I’m after a job. Did you ever hear 
of Caleb Payton? He was my father.’’ 

Hooper started. Recollections of Caleb 
Payton came over him like a flood. Years 
ago he and Caleb had been mixed up ina 
deal—in which—well, in which he had 
decidedly gotten the best of Caleb. Some 
critics indeed, who did not stop at hair- 
splitting distinctions, said that Rufus 
Hooper had ruined Caleb Payton — had 
stripped him right down to his bones and 
left him. But this may have been an exag- 
geration. 

The magnate held out his hand cordially. 
‘*So you are Caleb’s son,’’ he said. ‘‘ Young 
man, I am glad to see you—sit down. And 
so you are looking for a job? What can 
you do?’’ 

Young Payton smiled somewhat grimly. 
‘*No ordinary job would suit me,’’ he said. 
‘*The fact is ”’ he hesitated. 
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‘‘Don’t be afraid,’’ said Hooper, who 
was interested. He had been studying his 
companion’s face, and had found in it much 
that he thought might be useful to him. 

‘‘Tell me your story,’’ he said, kindly. 

‘*Tt isn’t much of a story,’’ said young 
Payton. ‘‘For the last four years now I’ve 
occupied a minor place in a broker’s office. 
About six months ago I fell in love with a 
girl. Would you like to see her?’’ 

““¥eg.?” 

Payton drew a photograph out of his 
pocket. It was exquisitely done—the lights 
and shadows distributed with artistic sub- 
tleness about a face that seemed to Hooper 
almost perfect in its beauty. Hooper 
studied it in silence for some time, and 
then turned with a smile bordering on 
sympathy. This little touch of sentiment, 
suddenly engrafted into the whirl of his 
business Jife, happened to please him. Be- 
sides, he was taken with the girl’s face— 
wonderfully taken with it. ‘*So that’s your 
best girl?’’ he said, handing back the 
picture. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Payton, ‘‘and I hope you 
don’t think I’m an ass to show it to you. 
I merely wanted to have you know 
that oe 

‘*Yes,’’ interrupted Hooper, ‘‘I under- 
stand. You want to marry that girl, and 
you haven’t got money enough. So you 
are using her as a kind of backer. You 
come to me and say: ‘Mr. Hooper, a man 
who is in love with a girl like that is capable 
of great things. You can get him to do 
most anything and he will not fail you, 
because he has so much to work for.’ _Is 
that the idea?’’ 

‘*That’s it, sir,’’ said Payton. ‘‘She’s 
got money, of course. But you know in 
these days a man on a clerkship cannot go 
up to a girl and ask her to marry him 
offhand. I believe she would do it if I 
asked her, but I—I couldn’t do that. It 
wouldn’t be fair to her.”’ 

‘*Does she love you?”’ 

‘‘If she didn’t—well, I wouldn’t be 
here.’ 

‘‘Are you engaged to her?’’ 

*‘No, sir—not formally. What I want 
is position—money—a start—then I can 
win her. You see what I have at stake.’’ 

Hooper paced up and down. Occasion- 
ally he looked at the tape that was clicking 
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out its story in the corner. He did it un- 
consciously. It was what anatomists term 
a reflex action. 

‘*Well, my boy,’’ he said at last, as he 
came over and faced his visitor, ‘‘I’m 
going to try you. I’ve got a job that re- 
quires but one quality—a quality that swal- 
lows up all other qualities—to get there. 
Five days from to-morrow—or on the 
morning of the 25th—the directors of the 
B. Q. T. Railroad meet at Portland, Oregon. 
Through my agents in London, I have, un- 
beknown to these gentlemen, succeeded in 
obtaining an option on the majority of the 





stock. The proxies have just arrived and 
are now in my safe. I want you to de- 
liver these proxies into the proper hands at 
the proper time, and be prepared to vote 
on the stock as I direct. When you walk 
in on those gentlemen—as I expect you to 
do in spite of the devil himself—they will 
be astonished, surprised, chagrined. You 
must stand there as the representative of 
Hooper & Co., and be ready to meet any 
bluff. This road is the key to a whole 
system, and if you carry out my instruc- 
tions to the letter, and win out, I'll start 
you along with a check for twenty-five 
thousand dollars.”’ 

Payton’s eyes glistened. 

‘*Do you mean that?’’ he said. ‘‘That’s 
a great offer.’’ 

Hooper turned and faced him. ‘‘I mean 
it,’’ he said. ‘‘You know my word is 
good. And, by the way, I'll run up and 
see that young lady. Before I close with 
you definitely, I want to hear what she 
says about you.’’ 

Payton smiled. 

‘*She will give me a good character, I 
guess,’’ he said. 

‘*Well, if a girl like that says you can 
be trusted, there ought to be something in 
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it,’’ said Hooper as he wrote down the 
name and address of Miss Dorothy Arling- 
ton. ‘‘And now, young man, let me tell 
you something. I’m not doing this for 
you, or for her—I’m doing it for myself. 
I’m giving you a chance to make your way 
and to marry the girl you love, and it 
would take a mighty poor apology for a 
man to fail under those circumstances. ’’ 

He put his hand on Payton’s shoulder. 
‘*My boy,’’ he said, ‘‘don’t go near that 
girl until after I’ve seen her. And meet 
me at this office prompt at midnight for 
instructions. Be prepared to start for the 
Pacific coast at nine to-morrow 
morning.’’ He touched a bell. ‘‘Jim,’’ 
he said to the boy who entered. ‘‘Have 
my automobile brought around in front. 
And have the office open for me at half- 
past nine to-night.’’ 

It was three weeks later. Rufus Hooper 
sat at his desk with the same inscrutable 
look upon his face. The massive gold- 
handed clock over the office mantel mingled 
its methodical sound with the nervous click 
of the ticker in the corner, but was no 
match for it in speed. A telegram lay on 
Hooper’s desk, where he could read it. 

‘*Your instructions carried out to the 
letter. I will arrive at your office to-mor- 
row afternoon at two-thirty.”’ 

Hooper glanced at the clock. It 
two-thirty. 

There was a knock. 

‘“Come in.”’ 

Payton entered. 
him. 

‘*‘My boy,’’ he said, shaking him cor- 
dially by the hand. ‘‘I congratulate you. 
The story of the way you entered that 
directors’ meeting got out—there must 
have been a reporter at the keyhole—and 
was telegraphed on to the papers. It was 
grand work. It means everything to 
Hooper & Co.”’ 

The young man blushed. 

‘‘T couldn’t help but succeed, sir,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I would like to tell you about it.’ 
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**Sit down.’ 
‘*Would you mind waiting until to- 
morrow morning? I’ve just got in and 
come here direct from the train, and 
haven’t been uptown yet.”’ 

Hooper got up and faced him. There 
was an embarrassment about him that he 
could not quite conceal. 

‘‘Don’t be in a hurry,’’ he said. ‘‘] 
want to talk about your prospects. You 
did a great thing. You've got the right 
stuff in you. Ill push you ahead. I'll 
put you on the B. Q. T. Board at once. 
In a week you’ve accomplished what most 
men take years to do.”’ 

‘‘]’m glad you are pleased, sir,’’ Payton 
said. 

Hooper took an envelope lying on his 
desk and handed it to his protégé. 

‘‘l’m more than pleased,’’ he replied. 
‘*This little transaction has been worth so 
much to me that I have decided to double 
the amount. There’s a check for fifty 
thousand dollars.’’ 

At this moment a messenger-boy entered. 

‘*Mr. Hooper?’’ 

The boy came forward. In his hand he 
held a large, square envelope. 

Payton, not yet recovered from his em- 
barrassment at the check, glanced idly and 
indifferently down at the missive, as his 
employer reached forward to take it. Sud- 
denly he became conscious that it was in 
Dorothy Arlington’s handwriting. 

‘‘Isn’t that mine?’’ he asked. 

‘*No,’’ said Hooper, ‘‘that’s for me.’’ 

He tore open the envelope. A photo- 
graph fell out. Payton knew it at once. 
Crushing and tearing in his hand the fifty- 
thousand-dollar check he had just re- 
ceived, he leaned over the desk and looked 
down into the eyes of the man who had 
made his fortune for him. 

‘‘What does this mean?’’ 
hoarsely. 

‘It means,’’ said Hooper, composedly, 
‘‘that I am going to marry her.’’ 

Tom MAsson. 


he said, 








